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^''11  is  work  displays  a  liberal,  enlit^litcned  spirit,  and  com- 
^  prehensive  observation  ;  and  exhibits  a  ffreat  variety  of  in- 
torestint^  facts.  Its  obvious  fault  is,  tliat  it  is  much  too  loni;^. 
According  to  any  reasonable  scale  foriiuMl  on  the  immense  mul¬ 
tiplicity  and  accumulation  of  our  rapidly  increasing  geographical 
information,  nothing  that known  of  Java,  and  probably  nothing 
that  can  be  known,  can  fairly  claim  to  stand  forward  in  the 
breadth  of  eleven  hundred  close  quarto  pages.  At  least,  such  an 
extent  of  writing  was  not  due,  we  think,  till  the  work  could  have 
furnished  a  concise  descriptive  survey  of  the  whole  Island,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  whatever  is  most  remarkable  in  its  antiquities,  and  a 
display  of  what  is  most  {>eculiar  and  important  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  its  natural  history.  Some  allowance  may  very  justly  be 
claiiiuMi  for  the  |>eculiiir  interest  felt  by  the  Author  in  an  island 
over  which  he  had  so  worthily  and  beneficially  exercised  the 
office  of  governor,  and  for  his  desire  to  have  the  concerns  which 
he  had  administered,  and  his  system  of  administering  them, 
placed  fully  under  the  pnhlic  judgement.  If  he  wished  also  toas« 
nistthat  judgement, by  accurate  authenticated  information,  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  had  surrendered  back  the 
Island  to  the  dominion  which  had  never  done  it  any  gooil  before, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  the  unfortunate  barbarians  were 
beginning  to  give  some  signs  of  the  possibility  of  being  -taveil 
by  such  a  course  of  measures  as  lie  was  adopting, — that  too  was 
an  object  to  claim  some  exemption  from  a  rigorous  limitation  of 
^pace.  Hut  after  every  fair  allowance,  the  work  is  still  much 
too  large.  It  appears  so  especially  when  we  rc*collect  that  Java 
is  now  no  longer  an  object  of  any  direct  coucerii  to  this  country. 
Had  it  remained  in  oar  possession,  to  become  another  large  pro- 
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tlnreof  the  Eastern  empire,  and  an  additional  source  of  ^oo<l  or 
evil  to  this  nation,  there  inij^ht  have  been  a  plea  for  feeling  some 
diffleulty  in  determining  particulars  of  information  should 
he  accounted  too  insignificant  for  admission.  In  that  case, 
the  minute  and  prolix  details  of  an  oHicial  and  statistical 
cast  with  which  the  work  is  too  heavily  loaded,  might  have  been, 
as  thus  brought  together  and  put  in  print,  of  great  service  to 
the  persons  subsequently  administering  the  government  of  the 
Island  ;  and  of  some  use  here  at  home,  for  informing  the  more 
vigilant  )>art  of  the  nation  whut  this  great  Eastern  province  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  under  the  llritish  dominion,  and  aiding  their 
detections  and  remonstrances  if  the  conduct  of  atVairs  there  should 
go  wrong.  Hut  now,  Java  is  gone  out  of  our  map,  and  merely 
stands  in  that  of  tlie  wide  world,  like  Cuba,  or  any  other  remote 
dejM  ndency  of  a  foreign  sovereignty. 

Our  Author's  Introduction  deduces  the  history  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Island  by  the  Dutch,  and  displays  its  utter  worth¬ 
lessness,  to  them  as  well  as  to  itself,  during  that  long  period  of 
occupancy.  Now  that  they  have  it  again,  it  is  probable  they 
will  he  particularly  scrupulous  that  their  restored  government  shall  | 
not  ndlect,  by  improvement  and  contrast, any  disgrace  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  thcohl  management.  Andour  Author  will  have  to  hear,  at  his 
station  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sumatra,  how  the  good 
which  had  begun  to  spring  and  unfold  itself  so  hopefully  under 
his  beneticent  care,  has  |MTished  under  the  rival  but  cooperating  > 
luulignilies  of  i’aganism,  Mahomedanism,  and  Dutch  policy, 

We  are  not  saying  this  from  any  indignant  feeling  at  the  loss  ^ 
of  Java  by  this  country.  If  that  event  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is 
on  account  of  the  ill  fated  inhabitants.  For  as  to  our  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  large  portions  of  new  territory  in  the  East,  we  have  . 
learnt  to  regard  such  aggrandizements  with  sentiments  of  almost 
unmingled  dread.  The  long  story  of  acquisitions  there,  has 
bciMi  such  a  sad  account  of  wars,  of  waste  of  the  national  strength, 
and  of  all  manner  of  corruptions  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
that  a  good  patriot  would  he  glad  to  wait  through  a  very  long  ia-  * 
terval  of  improving  wisdom  and  virtue,  before  one  acre  more  of 
Asiatie  earth  should  be  added  to  the  ilritish  dominions. 

If  any  thing  in  the  East  might  have  been  coveted  as  a  pos* 
session,  on  account  of  its  physical  recommendations,  it  would 
have  been  Java,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  iu 
late  intelligent  (lovernor,  and  by  those  friends  and  agents,  espe¬ 
cially  Dr.  liorsfudd,  who  employed  years  of  assiduous  attentioQ 
in  surveying  uiul  examining  it.  In  vegetable  |>roductions  it  a 
exceedingly  rich.  They  arc  of  a  diversity  appropriate  to  seve¬ 
ral  distinct  climates. 

‘  lletweeii  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  shore,  Java  mej 
be  considered  as  possessing  at  least  six  distinct  climates,  each  furnish 
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/ng  a  copious  indigenous  botany ;  while  the  productions  of  ercry  re<« 
gion  in  the  world  may  find  a  congenial  spot  somewhere  in  the  island.’ 

<  The  soil  in  Java  is  for  the  roost  part  rich,  and  remarkable  for  ita 
depth  ;  probably  owing  to  the  exclusively  volcanic  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  the  constant  accession  of  hew  mould,  which  is  washed 
down  the  side  of  its  numerous  mountains.  It  has  the  character  of 
being  in  <•  high  degree  richer  than  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  Malayan 
countries  in  general,  particularly  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  pe-* 
ninsula.  The  best  soil  resembles  the  richest  garden-mould  of  Europe ; 
and  whenever  it  can  be  exposed  to  the  inundation  necessary  for  the 
rice  crop,  requires  no  manure,  and  will  bear,  without  impoverishment, 
one  heavy  and  one  light  crop  in  the  year.  The  general  cltaractcr  of 
the  ioil  is  that  of  extraordinary  fertifity.’ 

The  opinion  commonly  entertained  in  this  country  of  the  in¬ 
salubrity  of  Java,  has  been  very  much  formed  from  what  is  so 
notorious  of  that  great  sqiulchre,  Hatavia  ;  a  spot  selected  as  if 
for  the  very  purpose,  of  affording  the  greatest  facility  to  the  visits, 
or  rather  of  providing  for  the  constant  abode,  of  pestilence  and 
death.  To  whatever  nature  had  already  done  to  render  the  place 
noxious,  the  Dutch  governors  thought  it  necessary  to  add  sun¬ 
dry  adjustments  and  regulations  tending  to  the  shortening  of  life. 
Their  conduct  had  the  appearance  of  a  curious  compromise  be¬ 
tween  vicious  taste  and  moral  policy  :  they  had  not  conscience 
enough  to  abstain  from  intemperance  and  other  wicked  habits, 
but  they  would  avoid  the  large  accumulation  of  guilt  by  making 
theduration  of  their  profligacy  very  short.  Of  course  no  ques¬ 
tion  occurred  to  them  whether  this  might  not  be  adding  something 
of  the  nature  of  suicide  to  the  account.  Among  the  Dutch 
records,  tliere'was'found  evidence  that  the  total  amount  of  deaths 
in  the  city  of  Ratavia,  though  comparatively  hut  a  small  place, 
from  the  year  1730  to  175‘2,  was,  in  twenty-two  years,  more  than 
a  million. 

*  To  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Dutch  East-lndia  Company  were  managed  abroad,  there  will 
perhaps  be  no  difficulty  in  laying  rather  at  the  door  of  the  colonists, 
than  of  the  nation,  the  crime  of  maintaining  a  commercial  monopoly, 
at  such  a  dreadful  expense  of  lives  as  resulted  from  confining  the 
European  population  within  the  narrow  walls  of  this  unhealthy  city. 
Tliat  the  sacrifice  was  made  for  that  object,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
under  that  pretext,  for  the  private  interests  of  the  colonists  who  were 
entrusted  with  its  details,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  walls  of  the  city  were  demolished,  the  draw'-bridges  let 
down,  and  free  egress  and  ingress  to  and  from  the  country  was  per¬ 
mitted,  the  population  began  to  migrate  to  a  more  healthy  spot,  and 
they  had  not  to  go  above  one  or  two  miles  beyond  the  precincts,  be¬ 
fore  they  found  themselves  in  a  different  climate.  Hut  this  indulgence, 
^  it  gave  the  inhabitants  a  purer  air,  so  it  gave  them  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  notions  of  a  freer  commerce, 
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which*  of  all  things*  it  was  the  object  of  the  local  government  and 
its  officers  to  limit  or  suppress. 

*  Necessity  might  have  tirst  determined  the  choice  of  the  spot  for 
the  European  capital ;  but  a  perseverance  in  the  policy  of  contining 
the  European  population  within  its  walls*  after  so  many  direful  warn* 
ings  of  its  insalubrity*  cannot  but  lead  to  the  inference*  that  either 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  was  considered  a  greater  object  to  the  na* 
tion  than  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  or  that  the  more  liberal  views 
of  the  government  were  defeated  by  the  weakness  or  corruption  of 
its  agents.’ 

It  IS  nckno\vlpdp:ed  that  many  parts  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  I*‘IiiihI,  which  is  i^Mieraily  very  low,  and  much  polluted  with 
nwamps,  are  incurably  unliealthy.  Hut  a  retreat  inland,  upon 
the  ground  gradually  and  gently  rising  towards  the  central 
luountaius,  gains  a  sensible  alteration  for  the  better  at  almost 
every  league. 

*  llie  great  elevation  of  its  interior  affords  the  rare  advantage*  that 
from  the  sea  shore  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains*  there  is,  almost 
from  the  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other*  a  regular  diminution  of 
the  temperature*  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  for 
every  ten  miles.  The  general  inference  which  has  been  drawn  by 
professional  men*  from  the  experience  which  the  occupation  of  Java 
by  the  Ikitish  hat  afforded*  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  town 
of  Batavia,  and  some  parts  of  the  northern  coast*  the  island  of  Java 
stands  on  a  level*  in  point  of  salubrity*  with  the  healthiest  parts  of 
British  India*  or  of  any  tropical  country  in  tlie  world.’ 

The  Htmctiire  and  as|)ect  of  the  Island  are  rendered  very  re¬ 
markable  by  a  grand  range  of  mountains*  running  nearly  along 
the  middle*  through  almost  its  whole  length.  They  are  nut  a 
continuous  ridge*  hut  have  distinct  bases,  and  rise  majestically 
in  a  conical  form,  to  tire  noble  elevation  of  from  five  to  eleveo 
or  twelve  thousand  feet.  They  are  pronounced  to  be  (as  indeed 
Uie  whole  Island)  of  volcanic  origin.  Several  of  them  may  be 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  activity,  as  almost  constantly  throwing 
out  smoke  :  and  there  are  eruptions  on  comparatively  reccot 
record  ;  one  so  late  as  the  year  1800.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
intert'sting  extract  is  inserte<i  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  llorsfield  is 
the  Hatavian  Transactions,  in  which  lie  describes  several  volet* 
noes  which  lie  examined  himself,  descending  into  the  craters, 
one  of  which  ap)>cars  a  most  gloomy  and  magnitic*cnt  scene  ia 
his  excellent  description.  The  history  of  one  of  the  volcanoff 
he  visitecl,  and  intended  to  visit  with  minuter  insjrection,  is,  tbtt 
having  formerly  been  one  of  the  largest  in  tlie  Island,  it  literally 
sank,  for  the  greatest  part*  into  the  ea^^th*  in  177*2. 

*  The  account  which  has  remained  of  this  event  asserts*  that  near 
midnight*  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  August*  there  was  observed 
about  the  mountain  uu  uncommonly  luminous  cloud*  by  which  it  ap* 
peared  tg  be  completely  enveloped.  Tlic  inhabitants  as  well  about 
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the  foot  as  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountaint  alarmed  by  this  ap« 
pearance,  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  before  they  could  all  save 
fheinselves,  the  mountain  began  to  give  way,  niul  the  greatest  part 
uf  it  actually  fell i/i,  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.  At  tite  same  time 
a  tremendous  noise  was  heard,  resembling  the  discharge  of  the  heaviest 
cannon.  Immense  quantities  of  volcanic  substances,  which  were 
thrown  ou(  at  the  same  time  and  spread  in  every  direction,  pronajj^ated 
the  effects  of  the  explosion  througn  the  space  of  many  miles.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  an  extent  of  ground,  of  the  mountain  itself  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  environs,  fifteen  miles  long  and  full  six  broad,  was  by  this 
commotion  swallowed  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.— Forty  villages 
and  about  3000  of  the  inhabitants  perished/ 

There  is  added  from  the  same  Transactions,  an  account  of  an 
eruption  of  the  Tomhoro  mountain,  in  Suinbawa,  an  island  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  eastward  of  Java,  in  the  year  1815.  The 
magnitude  of  the  phenomena  of  this  eruption,  and  the  prodigious 
distance  to  which  they  extended,  wouhl  seem  to  characterise  it 
as  one  of  the  most  tremendous  that  can  ever  have  happened  on 
the  globe ;  greatly  surpassing,  as  our  Author  justly  asserts, 
any  tiling  recorded  of  the  power  and  violence  of  Etna. 

‘  This  eruption,’  he  says,  ‘  extended  perceptible  evidence  of  its 
existence  to  a  circumference  of  a  thousand  miles  from  its  centre,  by 
tremulous  motions  and  the  report  of  explosions ;  while  within  the  range 
of  its  more  immediate  activity,  embracing  a  space  of  three  hundred 
miles  around  it,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing  effects,  and  excited 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  On  Java,  at  tne  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  it  seemed  to  be  awfully  present.  The  sky  was  over¬ 
cast  at  noon-day  with  clouds  of  ashes,  the  sun  was  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  whose  **  palpable”  density  he  was  unable  to  penetrate  : 
showers  of  ashes  covered  the  houses,  the  streets,  and  the  fields,  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches  ;  and  amid  this  darkness,  explosions  were 
heard  at  intervals/ 

It  is  mentioned,  that  the  sound  was  heard  at  a  place  so  far 
westward  in  Sumatra  as  to  be  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  volcano.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say>  that  much  of 
the  island  of  Sumbawa  itself  was  dreadfully  ruined  and  deso¬ 
lated. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  cultivation  has  Iiecn 
carried  in  many  districts  of  Java,  large  |>ortions,  it  seems,  are 
still  covered  with  prinaevai  forests,  affording  excellent  timber. 
The  most  valuable  of  the.se  is  the  teak.  The  Dutdi,  in  their 
solicitude  that  the  supply  of  this  timber  might  not  fail,  formed 
extensive  plantations  of  the  tree.  But  it  is  stated,  that  it  flourishes 
jess,  and  affords  worse  timber,  as  thus  carefully  cultivated,  and 
io  a  good  soil,  than  in  its  wild  growth  in  the  worst  soil.  *  Tlie 

*  tjye  is  slender  and  erect.  it  shoots  up  with  considerable 

*  vigour  and  rapidity,  but  its  expansion  is  slow,  and  it  is  many 
‘  years  in  arriving  at  maturity.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
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*  a  growth  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  affords  a  tree, 

*  having  about  twelve  inches  diameter  at  the  base.  It  require! 

*  at  least  a  century  to  attain  its  perfection  ;  but  for  common  pur- 

*  poses  it  is  usually  felled  when  between  thirty  and  filty  years  olil.^ 

—It  is  not  a  little  strange  that,  as  far  as  information  has  yet  been 
obtained,  this  valuable  tree,  so  plentiful  in  Java,  is  not  to  be  | 
found  on  the  peninsula  of  ]\lalaccu,  or  on  Sumatra.  | 

The  mortiiication  which  some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  1 
feel  at  havingthatmoststimulantandcaptivatingstory  oi  theUpa!  1 
proved  to  be  but  a  fable,  will  be  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  in-  1 
formation  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  one  or  two  vegetables  in  I 
Java  of  very  mortal  malignity, — of  a  power  which  would  have  i 
n^tpenrod  delightfully  direful,  if  the  imagination  had  not  pre-  i 
viously  been  so  highly  exeited  by  the  fell  magnificence  of  the  1 
pretended  Upas.  A  tree  named  anchar^  and  a  lar^e  winding  1 
shrub  called  chetiky  afford,  in  a  juice  resembling  mdk,  drawn  ^ 
from  the  bark  of  the  one,  and  iu  a  decoction  of  the  balm  of  the  ^ 
root  of  the  other,  a  poison  almost  as  quickly  destructive  to  life, 
ns  the  gum  from  the  Upas  was  described  to  lie  in  the  mendacious  j 
story  of  Foersidi.  A  description  is  given,  by  Dr,  llorsfield,  of  .p 
both  these  ))roductions,  in  which  a  mortal  virulence,  the  verv  ^ 
spirit  of  death,  assumes  the  attractive  exterior  of  verdure  and  I 
bloom.  They  perfectly  keep  the  peace,  it  appears,’  with  tha  || 
rest  of  the  vegetable  tribe,  which  flourish  in  their  close  vicinity,  % 
forming  a  complete  reverse  of  that  blasted  waste,  which  was  n 
described  as  attesting,  to  a  great  distance  on  all  sides,  the  noxious  >1 
effluvia  of  the  Upas.  The  natives  long  since  found  out  so  ex-  | 
cellent  an  ally  for  the  work  of  death  as  lurked  within  these  plants,  1 1 
and  went  to  their  wars  with  arrows  dipped  in  the  poison. 
The  preparation  from  the  chetik  is  the  more  intensely  virulent  ^ 
The  two  poisons  attack  the  vital  system  in  very  different  modes, 
lloth  are  illustrated  by  the  recorded  residls  of  a  number  of  ex-  A 
periments  on  animals,  several  of  which  died  in  a  very  few  mU  v 
luites  after  the  puncture  by  which  the  virus  was  introduced  into  « 
the  system.  C 

The  animal  kingdom  mnintains  its  rivalry  with  these  honour!  IJ 
of  the  vegetable  one,  in  twenty  kinds  of  serjients  reputed  poisonous.  || 
There  are  also  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  leopards,  crocodiles,  and  || 
aome  inferior  animals  of  the  hostile  character.  These  warlike  y 
8|H'cies  do  not  ap|>ear  to  be  of  quite  so  formidable  magnitude  at  1 
the  corresponding  ones  of  llengal.  The  invaluable  buflfalo  if  I 
tlie  sel-olf  to  this  acoount  of  infesters  and  destroyers.  A  great  I 
variety  of  animals  are  enumerated  ;  but  the  descriptive  notices  I 
in  both  this  and  the  vegetable  department  are  brief,  because  a  I 
systematic  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  natural  history  of  i 
Java  is  ]>reparing  by  Dr.  llorsfield,  whose  accuracy  of  obser-  p 
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Tat'ion  and  clearness  of  statement,  are  stronc^ly  evinced  in  the 
extracts  ^iven  in  the  present  work  from  papers  written  by  him. 

The  people  of  Java  come  within  our  Author's  province  of 
observation  and  description.  In  common  with  the  iiihahitaiits  of 
the  whole  Indian  Archipelajj^o,  from  Sumatra  on  the  west,  to 
Celebes  on  the  east,  they  are  pronounced  to  hear  in  their  features 
the  marks  of  a  Tartar  orii'in,  though  the  dates  and  track  of 
their  progress  from  the  North  to  these  regions  of  the  Kipiator  arc 
lost  to  history,  if  time  could  have  equally  obliterated  from 
their  persons  the  indications  of  their  having  ever  been  derived 
thence  at  all,  it  might  have  been  much  in  favour  of  the  race,  iu 
point  of  appearance.  For  their  national  visage,  according  to 
the  description  here  given,  and  accgmpanie<l  by  excellent  deline¬ 
ation  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Daniell,  exhibits  a  most  unfortunate 
edition  and  version  of  the  countiutunces  which  smiled  aud  bloom¬ 
ed  in  the  garden  of  Eden ; — if  we  may  admit  any  presumption 
what  those  countenances  were,  from  the  most  graceful  and  dig¬ 
nified  forms  in  which  the  human  visage  has  been  subsequently 
dis])layed  in  living  nature  or  in  the  works  of  art. 

This  general  sameness  of  the  race  has  been  modified  hy  time, 
locality,  and  circumstances,  into  the  three  great  national  distinc¬ 
tions,  of  the  Malayus,  Hugis,  and  J  avans.  The  last  of  these, 
that  is  to  say  the  people  of  Java,  are  represented  as  having  the 
precedence  in  the  better  qualities  and  the  improvements  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  as  approaching  near  to  a  state  of  civilization. 
This  is  deemed  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  greater  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  Java,  in  consequence  of  which  the  population  be¬ 
came  more  numerous,  the  iiihahitaiits  were  withheld  from  the 
roving  piratical  habits  to  which  the  other  nations  were  given,  and 
the  visits  of  more  enlightened  strangers  were  directed  hy  prefe¬ 
rence  to  this  Island  ;  all  which  contributed  to  a  greater  im- 
]>rovement  in  arts,  a  more  regulated  mode  of  life,  and  a  some¬ 
what  milder  cast  of  character  and  manners,  than  had  been  created 
among  the  kindred  barbarians  of  the  other  great  islands  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left. — ‘  The  Uugis,  however,*  says  our  Au¬ 
thor,  *  may  lay  claim  to  the  most  originality  of  character.* 

The  Javans  arc  a  slender  race,  and  below  the  middle  stature, 
deformity,  excepting  that  which  is  inherent  in  their  race,  is  said 
to  be  very  rare  among  them. 

*  The  countenance  is  mild,  placid,  and  thoughtful,  and  easily  ex- 
resses  respect,  gaiety,  earnestness.  indifl'erence,hashfulne8s.  or  anxiety, 
n  complexion,  the  Javans,  as  well  as  the  other  eastern  islanders,  may 
he  considered  rather  as  a  yellow  than  as  a  copper-coloured  or  black 
race.  Their  standard  of  beauty  in  this  respect,  is  a  **  virgin  gold 
colour:”  except  perhaps  in  some  few  districts  in  the  mountainout 
parts  of  the  country,  wnerc  a  ruddy  tinge  it  occasioned  by  the  cU« 
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mate,  they  woitt  the  degree  of  red  requUite  to  give  tliem  a  coppcridi 
hue. 

‘  A  coDRidcrable  dift’erence  exists  in  person  and  features  betweenthe 
higher  and  lower  classes ;  more  indeeii  than  seems  attributable  to  dif¬ 
ference  of  employment  and  treatment.  The  features  and  limbs  of 
the  chiefs  are  more  delicate,  and  approach  more  nearly  to  those  of 
\l)e  inhabitants  of  western  India  ;  wnile  those  of  the  common  people 
retain  more  marked  traces  of  the  stock  from  which  the  islands  were 
originally  peopled.' 

The  ap|H*nrance  of  the  women,  at  least  of  the  inferior  class, 
is  said  to  be  more  disadvantageous  than  that  of  the  men.  'Flus 
is  partly  ascribed  to  the  severe  hardship  of  their  relative  con¬ 
dition  ;  for,  after  the  true  barbarian  model,  they  arc  doomed  to 
the  slavery  of  carrying  heavy  burd(*n.s,  and  labouring  in  the 
field  under  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate.  So  initpiitous  and 
riegrading  a  circumstance  in  the  social  economy,  harmonizes  but 
ill,  it  may  be  thought,  with  such  a  moral  temperninont  as  should 
be  implied  in  the  former  jiart  of  the  following  description  : 

‘  In  manners  the  Javans  are  easy  and  courteous,  and  respectful 
even  to  timidity  ;  they  have  a  great  sense  of  propriety,  and  are  never 
rude  or  abrupt.  In  their  deportment  they  arc  pliant  and  graceful, 
the  people  of  condition  carrying  with  them  a  considerable  air  of 
fashion,  and  receiving  the  gaze  ot  the  curious  without  being  at  all  dis¬ 
concerted.  Ill  their  delivery  they  are  in  general  very  circumspect 
and  even  slow,  though  not  deticient  in  animation  wiicn  necessary.' 


A  table  is  exhibited  of  the  population  of  Java  and  the  small  \ 
neigliboiiring  island  of  Madura,  according  to  n  census  taken  by  \ 
the  Hritisli  government  in  (he  year  1815.  It  murks  the  ditferent  f 
local  sections,  and  other  distinctions  and  distributions,  and  gives  | 
u  grand  total  of  4,015,270  ;  vxhich  is  an  average  population  I 
rather  exceeding  a  hundred  to  a  sejuare  mile  :  of  this  number, 
three  millions  arc*  in  the  provinces  immediately  subject  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  authority,  and  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  tiro-  - 
viiices  of  (he  native  princes.  Wlial  are  culleil  the  Native  l*io-  t 
vinces,  comprehend  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  Island,  and  in-  5 

elude  some  of  its  richest  districts.  'I'hev  lie  on  the  soutii<*rn 

* 

side  of  the  eastern  part  of  the*  Island  ;  and  are  divided  between 
two  native  sovereigns,  (he  one  of  whom  is  denominated  the 
‘  Emperor  of  •lava,*  residing  in  his  capital  Sura-korta,  (lie  ^ 
oiher*  the  Sultan,*  whose  capital  is  l  uyya-kcrta.  It  is  not  a 
mockery  to  call  these  places  capitals,  us  (In*  former  is  estimated 
to  contain  105,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  no  great  number 
less.  'I'liese  |)rovinees  received  a  great  accession  of  population,  I 
by  the  emigration  into  them  of  multitudes  of  families  who  for¬ 
sook  their  nati\e  places  of  re  sidence  and  property  to  escape  from 
the  barbarous  dominion  ot  the  Dutch,  whose  intolerable  exac¬ 
tions  and  pernicious  policy  reduced  many  portions  of  the  Island, 
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which  hA<l  once  Iktii  |K)puloiis  and  tiourishinflf,  to  the  atate  com- 
parttiivciy  of  a  desert.  One  province  in  mentioned  as  liovin^  in 
1750,  (a  short  time  before  the  Dutch  af*<|uirtMl  an  ascendancy 
there,)  upwards  of  eighty  thoiisund  souls ;  which  luimber  was 
reihieeil,  in  18 1 1,  to  ei^ht  thousand,  lu  several  provinces,  both 
of  the  mountainous  interior  and  toward  the  coast,  there  arc  ol)- 
seivetl  ‘  extensive  tracts,  nay,  whole  districts,  exhihitini;  the 
‘  traces  of  former  cultivation,  hut  now  lyiii^  waste,  and  over- 
*  triowii  with  lon^  rank  t;rass.*  Durini^  the  short  |KTiud  of  the 
Hritish  ifovernment,  many  families  emit^rated  hackaf^ain  into  the 
districts  they  had  ahaiidoned.  'I'hey  know  the  road  for  a  new 
self-transportation,  should  the  Dutch  f^overnors  resume  the  old 
system.  i 

Our  Author  enumerates  the  modes  of  oppression  by  which  the 
jieople  were  partly  frightened  away,  and  partly  destroy<ul.  'riiera 
was  a  constant  military  conscription,  to  keej)  up  the  numiter  of 
the  force  which  unhealthy  garrison -stations,  and  ^reat  hardship 
and  soeriiy,  were  continually  consuming. 

‘  The  conscripts  raised  in  the  provinces  were  usually  sent  to  the 
metropolis  by  w'ater ;  and  though  the  distance  be  but  short  between 
any  tao  points  of  the  island,  a  mortality,  similar  to  that  of  a  sluve- 
shi|)  in  tfie  middle  passage,  took  place  on  board  these  receptacles  of 
reluctant  recruits.  They  were  generally  confined  in  the  stocks  till 
th.'ir  arrival  at  Batavia;  and  it  is  calculated  that  for  every  man  that 
entered  the  army  and  pcrforined  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  several  lives 
were  lost.  Besides  the  supply  of  the  army,  one  half  of  the  male  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  country  was  constantly  held  in  readiness  for  other 
public  services  ;  and  thus  a  great  portion  of  the  effective  hands  were 
taken  from  their  families,  and  detained  at  a  distance  from  home,  in 
labours  which  broke  their  spirit  and  exhausted  their  strength.* 

It  is  calculated  that  during  the  administration  of  Marshal 
Ducndcls,  at  least  ten  thousand  workmen  perished  in  the  coo- 
'‘trnetion  of  public  roads.  There  were  the  forced  transport  of 
?ovormnent  stores,  forced  deliveries  of  the  produce  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  emlioss  diversity  of  exaction  and  vexation  which 
could  he  exercised  by  a  government  destitute  of  all  principle, 
luimaiiiiy,  or  sound  policy,  free  from  restraint  or  accountahlc- 
ness,  and  acting  (he  relentless  desj>ot,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  in 
each  individual  member  and  agent. 

That  the  eTect  of  such  a  system  was  not  still  more  glaringly 
manifest  in  a  reduction  of  the  population,  is  accounted  for  in  a 
number  of  interesting  statements  and  observations.  The  ex¬ 
ceeding  fertility  of  the  soil,  affording  sustenance  with  the  greatest 
laeility  and  in  (he  grr^atest  plenty,  rendering  the  support  of  a 
lainily  a  matter  of  perfect  case,  rendering  every  increase  of  the 
family,  after  a  very  few  years,  a  real  addition  to  its  strength  and 
resources,  and  thus  ]>romoling  marriage  univcrsully  and  in  very 
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early  life, — this  i^rancl  cause,  (M>nif)ined  vrith  (he  healthiness  and 
safety  of  the  as^ricultural  life,  inuintaineil  a  constant  powerful 
counterbalance  to  the  destructive  eftt*ct  of  the  c^overnment.  The 
mail's  commonly  marry  as  early  as  the  ai^e  of  sixteen  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  sometimes  even  at  nine  or  ten. 
There  is  the  most  easy  license  for  divorce,  and  separations  and 
new  connexions  set*in  to  he  hut  amon^  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  society.  This  facility  of  change  is  a  satisfactory  substitute 
to  the  |ieople  for  the  privilege  of  polytjamy,  which  is  confined 
to  the  sovcreicfu  and  the  chiefs.  The  most  remarkable  circuin- 
htance  in  the  atlkir  is,  that  it  does  not,  accordini:'  to  our  Author, 
occasion  any  abandonment  or  neij^lc'Ct  of  the  children  of  the  pre- 
cedini^  marriage.  They  are  always  considered,  he  says,  as  a 
kind  of  pro|MTly  well  worth  taking  care  of.  'I'lie  cost  of  their 
Nupport  is  a  perfectly  triflini'  consideration,  where  every  tiling 
wanted  to  eat  is  poured  out  in  boundless  profusion  by  the  soil 
nnd  the  trc'es  ;  and  altera  very  short  childhood  they  become  use¬ 
ful,  the  females  as  well  as  the  males,  in  rural  occupation.  It  is 
suit!  that  though  these  matrimonial  connexions  are  so  precarious, 
they  have  thcctlect  of  preventing  licentiousness,  while  they  last. 

‘  The  nuptial  tie,*  says  our  Author,  *  is  rather  brittle  than  loose.* 
Marriage  is  so  nearly  universal  that  *  an  unmarried  man  past 
‘  twenty  is  seldom  to  he  met  with,*  There  is  no  injunction  of 
celibacy  on  the  priesthood,  or  any  other  order.  The  number  of 
children  to  a  family,  however,  is  not  in  general  large.  As  in 
other  nations,  the  proportion  between  the  males  and  females  is 
very  near  an  eniiality,  the  collective  amount  of  the  former,  as 
given  in  the  ta(»le  of  po])ulution,  being  t2,'2h8,lHO,  of  the  latter 
*2,347,000.  The  term  of  life  is  not  much  shorter  than  in  the  best 
climates  of  Kiirope.  A  very  considerable  number  of  persons  at¬ 
tain  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty. 

Detachments  from  various  other  nations,  especially  from 
China,  have  established  themselves  in  the  Island,  and  arc  in¬ 
creasing.  It  is  stated,  there  arc  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Chi- 
nest',  partly  descendants  from  former  settlers,  and  partly  adven¬ 
turers  who  arrive  every  yt'ar,  without  money  or  resources,  hut 
soon  acquire  proj)erty  by  their  industry  and  their  superiority  to 
the  Javans  in  iutelligenee  and  craft.  Of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  they  arc  said  to  bo  ‘  the  life  nnd  soul.’  They  arc  farmers 
of  the  revenue  in  the  native  provinces,  and  formerly  were  so 
throughout  the  Island.  They  remain  distinct  from  the  natives, 
uml  are  in  many  points  allowed  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws. 

The  native  Javans  are  never  reduced  to  slavery.  In  order  to 
furnish  a  class  of  beings  to  exist  in  that  capacity,  to  the  number 
of  30,tH)0,  the  merchants  have  had  recourse  to  the  islands  Bali 
and  Celebes. 
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«  The«e  slaves  are  the  property  of  Europeans  and  Chinese  alone : 
the  native  chiefs  never  require  the  services  of  slaves,  or  engage  in  the 
traffic  of  slavery.  The  Mahometan  laws,  which  regulate  their  civil 
coiuiition,  and  permit  this  abomination  in  all  its  extent,  are  modified 
bv  the  milder  prejudices  and  more  humane  temper  of  the  country. 
The  Dutch,  who,  like  us,  valued  themselves  on  their  political  liberty, 
arc  here  the  great  promoters  of  civil  servitude,  and  carried  with  them  ' 
into  their  eastern  empire  the  Homan  law  regarding  slavery  in  all  its 
extent  and  rigour.  But  although  they  adopted  principles  that  ad¬ 
mitted  of  the  most  cruel  and  wanton  treatment  of  slaves,  I  would 
not  he  understood  to  say  that  they  carried  these  nrinciples  into  com¬ 
mon  practice.  The  contrary  was  almost  universally  llie  case,  and  the 
condition  of  slaves  on  Java,  where  they  were  employed  principally  in 
domestic  offices,  formed  a  complete  contrast  to  the  state  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  West-India  plantations.* 

The  Author  enumerates  the  judicious  measures  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  were  devised  by  the  British  local  government  for 
the  abolition  of  the  trathe,  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves ;  and  which  were  heginning  to  go  into 
effec  t,  when  the  emancipation  of  the  Dutch  in  Kuro|>e  from  a 
foreign  tyranny,  ha|Vpencd  so  opportunely  for  the  trade  and 
the  ahsoliitc  ownership  of  the  Eastern  slave*dealers  and  slave¬ 
holders. 

.\n  amusing  description  is  given  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Javan  economy  of  lite,  beginning  with  the  structure  of  their 
houses.  It  was  quite  necessary  that  something  should  be  told 
of  their  substance  and  make,  if  the  terms  of  the  rate  of  their 
cost  were  not  to  he  suspected  by  our  English  people  to  conceal 
some  dark  enigma  under  the  plainest,  barest  pecuniary  denomina¬ 
tions.  And  even  after  all  explanation,  our  builders  and  car|>en- 
ters  may  \\c  allowed  to  feel  some  puzzle  and  amazement  at  hear¬ 
ing,  tliat  the  materials  and  architecture  of  a  habitation  for  a  pea¬ 
sant  cost  from  five  to  ten  shillings  English  money,  that  the  house 
of  a  petty  chief,  (call  him  a  ’squire,)  stands  in  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  shillings,  and  that  ^  the  largest  class  of  houses’  (or  man¬ 
sions)  *  in  w  hich  the  chiefs  and  nobles  reside,’  absorb  the  sum 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  sterling.  The  cottages  arc  never 
found  detached  and  solitary. 

*  They  always  unite  to  form  villages  of  greater  or  less  extent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fertility  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  abundance  of 
stream,  or  other  accidental  circumstances.  In  some  provinces  the 
usual  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  village  is  about  two  hundred,  in 
others  less  than  fifty.’ 

In  the  first  establishment  of  such  a  village,  each  cottager  se¬ 
cures  to  himself  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden  or  planta¬ 
tion,  which  he  cultivates  with  assiduous  care,  and  of  which  the 
produce  is  absolutely  bis  own,  and  exempted  from  contributioa 
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ur  bur  dm.  A  most  t^Heiitiul  pari  of  this  cultivation  is,  to  raise  r 
tre4*s  which  may  aftbril  both  fruit  and  shade. 

‘  The  villages  thus  become  completely  screened  from  the  rays  of  t 
scorching  sun,  and  are  so  buried  amid  the  foliage  of  a  luxuriant  ve¬ 
getation,  that  at  a  small  distance  no  appearance  of  a  human  dwelling 
cun  be  discovered,  and  the  residence  of  a  numerous  society  appears 
only  a  verdant  grove,  or  u  clump  of  evergreens.  Nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  beauty  or  the  interest,  which  such  detached  masses  of  ver¬ 
dure,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  indicating  each  the 
abode  of  u  collection  of  happy  peasantry,  add  to  scenery  otherwise  ^ 
rich,  w'hcther  viewed  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  the  narrow  [ 
vales,  or  on  the  extensive  plains.  In  the  last  case,  before  the  grain 
is  planted,  and  during  the  season  of  irrigation,  wiien  the  rice  heldi 
are  inundated,  they  appear  like  so  many  small  islands  rising  out  of  the 
water.*  I 

All  tlie  large  towns,  even  the  caj)ilals,  are  formed  on  the  | 
same  plan.  The  metropolis  of  the  chief  native  government,  P 
with  more  than  100,000  inhahitunts,  *  may  he  termetl  an  asseiu-  | 

‘  hlage  or  group  of  numerous  villages,  rather  than  what  in  Eu-  W'. 
‘  ropean  countries  would  be  called  a  tow  n  or  city.*  The  villages,  I*’ 
whether  large  or  small,  are  fenced  in  liy  strong  hedges  of  hum-  t 
/ui,  and  other  cpiiek  growing  plants.  ^ 

When  the  people  of  a  village  become  too  numerous  to  he  sup-  | 
)>orted  by  the  appropriated  pieces  of  ground,  if  there  be,  as  |3 
there  giMierally  is,  unoccupied  land  in  tlic  neighbourhood,  ‘  a  p 
‘  new  village  is  thrown  out  at  some  distance,  which  during  its  t 
*  infancy  remains  iiiulcr  the  charge,  and  on  the  responsibility,  f 
^  of  the  parent  village  ;  but  in  time  obtains  a  constitution  of  its  T 
‘  own,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  the  parent  of  others.’  I 

*  livery  village  forms  a  community  within  itself,  having  each  its  f 
village  officers  and  priest,  whose  habitations  arc  as  superior  to  those  k 
of  tne  others  as  their  functions  are  more  exalted.  To  complete  the  p 
establishment  in  most  large  villages,  a  temple  is  appropriated  for  re-  | 
ligious  worship.  Here  is  found  that  simple  form  of  patriarchal  ad-  1 
ministration,  which  so  forcibly  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  civilized  | 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  and  which  has  so  long  been  1 
the  theme  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  those  who  have  visited  tne  In-  I 
diaii  continent.’  I 

It  might  be  added,  that  very  few  of  those  European  admirers  I 
of  these  verdant,  picturesque,  and  primitive  scenes,  have  bad  | 
any  faculty  for  the  perception  of  that  w  hich  blasted  their  beauty, —  | 

of  the  true  <|uuli(y  and  deadly  cITect  of  tliat  Occupant  of  these  i 
sylvan  clusters  of  abodes,  whose  presence  was  indicated  by  (he  i 
‘  temple’  rising  among  them.  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  these  be¬ 
holders,  (he  people’s  reverent  approaches  to  this  temple,  to  pro¬ 
strate  tlioir  bodies  and  spirits  in  awe  of  the  demon  of  an  ex- 
#*crahle  Mipei*s(ition,  was  an  additional  circumstance  of  captiva¬ 
tion  in  the  spectacle ! 
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To  be  well  drefisecl !»  more  an  objiH^t  of  ambition  to  tlic  JaTana, 
than  to  the  people  of  Western  India.  And  nnion^  tlie  chiefs, 
this  object  requires  some  imported  articles,  such  as  ehintaes, 
velvets,  and  broad-eioths,  in  addition  to  the  home  mnmifactiires. 
Still,  the  main  part  of  the  clothini^  of  the  people  in  general,  and 
e\en  of  the  higher  classes,  is  from  the  produce  and  workmanship 
of  the  Island. 

<  It  is  part  of  the  domestic  economy,  that  the  women  of  the  family 
should  provide  the  men  with  the  cloths  necessary  for  their  upimrul ; 
and  from  the  first  consort  of  the  sovereign,  to  the  wife  of  the  lowest 
peasant,  the  same  rule  is  observed.  In  every  cottage  there  is  a 
sipinning-wheel  and  loom ;  and  in  all  ranks  a  man  is  accustomed  to 
pride  himself  on  the  beauty  of  a  cloth  woven  cither  by  his  wife,  mis¬ 
tress,  or  daughter.' 

With  a  general  adherence,  in  the  most  essential  points,  to  the 
national  costume,  there  are  great  varieties  of  dress,  according  to 
ranks,  occasions,  and  individual  taste,  and  tiiere  is  no  reUictanee 
to  adopt  some  couformities  to  European  modes.  One  article, 
the  symbol  of  enmity,  violence,  and  resistance,  is  indispensable 
to  complete  llic  apparel  of  every  man  of  every  class,  namely,  the 
krU  or  dagger.  And  the  form  of  this  seems  to  have  been,  be¬ 
yond  all  oilier  things  in  tiie  country,  the  subject  of  fancy, 
fashiou,  and  etiquette.  It  is  quite  wonderful  to  see,  as  figured 
in  the  plates,  the  number  of  shapes  into  which  this  tool  of  mis¬ 
chief,  this  stabbing  implement,  lias  been  diversified :  wonderful, 
we  mean,  that  fancy  could  devise  so  many  shapes ;  for  it  is  not 
at  all  so  that  invention  should  do  its  best  on  so  interesting  a 
subject.  Killing  one  another,  wc  all  know,  has  ever  been  the 
most  glorious  and  extolled  employment  of  human  beings  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  natural  enough  that  the  instruments  of  that  noblest 
operation  should  have  been  regarded  with  interest  and  favour 
enough  to  excite  the  utmost  efibrts  of  tlioiight  and  genius,  to 
modify  them  into  every  form  of  supposed  beauty. 

We  think  the  Author  has  occupied  much  more  room  with  the 
minute  description  of  the  dress  of  these  pcojile  than  the  subject 
deserved.  ISucli  details  never  enable  the  reader  to  form  any 
distinct  image  of  the  attired  figure,  even  if  he  should  take  the 
trouble  to  attempt  it;  and  in  the  present  instance,  he  would 
have  been  quite  content  with  a  very  brief  written  addition  to  the 
inlorination  conveyed  directly  to  the  eye  by  the  fine  prints  with 
wliicli  Mr.  Daiiiell  has  adorned  the  book.  There  is  one  part, 
however,  of  the  description  of  personal  exhibition  wliicii  we  are 
disposed  to  transcribe,  as  shewing  these  people’s  notion  of  the 
artificial  mollification  requisite  to  bring  wliat  nature  has  already 
done  for  them,  up  to  the  standard  of  perfect  beauty. 

‘In  common  with  the  Sumatrans,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Archipelago  and  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  both  sexes,  of  all 
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rtnkt,  have  the  ciitCom  of  blackening  anti  filing  the  teeth,  It  being 
conaitJereii  as  disgraceful  to  allow  tliem  to  remain  **  white  like  a  dog's.** 
'Die  o|>cralion  is  pcrfomied  when  tlie  children  are  about  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  anu  is  a  very  painful  one.  The  object  is  to  make  the 
front  teeth  concave,  and  by  tiling  away  llic  enamel,  to  render  them 
belter  adapted  for  receiving  the  black  dye.  This  extraordinurv  and 
barbarous  custom  tends  to  destroy  the  teeth  at  an  early  age,  and  with 
the  use  of  tobacco,  iin,  and  lime,  which  are  continually  chewed, 
generally  greatly  disfigures  the  mouth.  The  .lavaus,  however,  do  not 
file  away  the  teeth  so  much  as  is  usual  with  some  of  the  other 
islanders;  nor  do  they  set  them  in  gold,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Sumatrans.' 

In  the  victualling  part  of  their  economy,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
the  JavaiiH,  excepting  a  very  partial  conformity  to  Uie  restrictive 
institutionH  of  Mahomedanism,  have  free  scope  to  indulge  their 
taste.  And  with  rice  (as  throughout  (he  greater  part  of  Asia) 
for  the  grand  basis  of  suhsisteiice,  they  have  a  great  variety  of 
cdihle!i,  condiments,  and  cookery.  Their  fine  soil  and  climate 
throw  plenty  and  diversity  around  them,  and,  says  our  Author, 
‘  they  siH'm  hy  no  means  inclined  to  rejiH’t  the  hounties  of  Pro- 
‘  vidence :  they  are  always  willing  to  partake  of  a  hearty  meal, 

*  and  have  sehium  occasion  to  make  a  scanty  one.  Vet  among 
^  them  a  glutton  is  a  tiTtn  of  reproach,  and  to  be  notoriously  fona 

*  of  good  living,  is  soflicient  to  attach  this  epithet  to  any  one.* 
They  are  hospitable  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  the  matter  of 
drinking,  (hey  are  pronouncet)  to  be  a  sol>cr  nation  ;  though  the 
Kuro|>eans,  that  is  the  Christians,  have  taken  great  pains  to  cor¬ 
rupt,  ill  this  respect,  the  chiefs,  and  in  some  cases  with  too  much 
succi'sH.  A  coiisiilrrnhle  mimber  of  the  people  have  been  seduced 
into  the  use  of  opium,  which  they  eat  in  one  mode  of  preparation, 
and  smoke  in  anotlier ;  and  which  is  dcscrihcd  as  producing  a 
fatal  cfl'ect  on  their  health,  and  sometimes  a  still  more  malignant 
one  on  their  character  ami  actions,  impelling  them  to  a  desperate 
sacrifioe  of  every  jHTsonal  and  social  interest,  and  infuriating 
them  to  the  mo**!  horrible  atrocities  of  revenge  and  cruelly. 

*  'I'he  use  of  opium,  however,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  tiMHigh  carried 
‘  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  still  reckoned  disgraceful,  and  per- 
‘  sons  addictinl  to  it  are  looked  upon  as  abandoned  characters, 
‘  and  tif'spised  accordingly.* 

The  Javans  are  so  tlecidedly  an  agricultural  people,  that  the 

□mrtion  of  them  so  employed,  ns  companMl  with  those  occu- 
in  all  the  other  branclies  of  industry,  is  calculated  to  be,  on 
the  general  average,  not  less  than  three  and  a  half,  or  four,  to 
one. 

•  To  the  crop  the  mechanic  looks  immediately  for  his  wages,  the 
soldier  for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for  his  salurv,  the  priest  for  hii 
9ti|>end,  and  the  government  for  its  tribute.  'Fhc  wealth  of  a  province 
or  village  b  mcaiured  by  Uie  extent  and  fertility  of  ila  laud|  its  facili- 
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tied  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the  number  of  its  buffaloet.  When  govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  raise  supplies  from  particular  districts,  it  does  not  in¬ 
quire  how  many  dollars  or  rupees  it  can  raise  in  taxes,  but  what  con¬ 
tribution  of  rice  or  maire  it  can  ad'ord,  and  the  im|K>st  is  assessed 
scconlingly.* 

‘  Yet  over  far  the  greater  part,  seven-eighths  of  the  island,  the  soil 
U  either  entirely  neglected  or  badly  cultivated,  and  the  population 
scanty.  It  is  by  the  produce  of  the  remaining  eighth  that  the  whole 
nation  is  supported;  and  it  is  probable,  if  it  were  all  under  cultivation, 
no  urea  of  land  of  the  same  extent,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe, 
could  exceed  it,  either  in  quantity,  variety,  and  value,  of  its  vegetable 
productions/ 

Again  and  again,  onr  Author's  language  glows  almost  into 
poetry,  yt't  we  really  believe  without  extravagance,  in  describing 
the  incomparable  physical  character  and  felicity  of  the  Islanu, 
combining,  as  it  does,  all  clinmtes,  and  as  it  may,  all  their  re« 
sj)eclively  appropriate  productions.  It  possosst's  the  grand 
advantage  over  most  other  tropical  regions,  of  having  almost 
every  where,  or  at  least  very  generally,  plenty  of  water,  by 
means  of  wliicli  the  cultivator  can,  at  will,  spread  over  tho 
ground  ‘  the  verdure  of  a  rainy  season  under  a  scorching  sun.* 
The  cultivation,  however,  of  this  favoured  and  prolific  tract,  is 
an  extremely  slight  and  inartificial  concern  ;  an  adequate  supply 
of  rice  for  subsistence,  lor  payment  of  dues  to  su))enors  and  to 
government,  and  for  ]>iirchuse  of  a  very  few  articles  of  lUH^essity 
or  luxury,  being,  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  people, 
nearly  all  that  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  fertility  around 
them  ;  and  that  being  easily  obtained  without  the  slightest  exer¬ 
cise  of  skill,  and  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  labour,  except 
where  the  people  are  siifl'ering  great  oppression.  Irrigation,  a 
rude  kind  of  ploughing,  and  the  tisc  of  the  hoe,  which  serves  as 
a  spade,  constitute  the  substance  of  the  agricultural  operations. 
'J'he  whole  set  of  the  farmers*  implements  costs  hut  from  seven 
to  ten  shillings.  The  brute  animal  strength  employed  in  aid  of 
his  own,  is  tliat  of  a  pair  of  bntValoes  or  oxen.  C’ows,  which  arc 
in  general  very  little  serviceable  in  the  way  of  yielding  milk,  (an 
article,  indeed,  lor  which  the  |K'ople  have  no  partiality,)  are  often 
used  in  draught.  Horses  are  not  employed  in  husbandry,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  transport  of  produce  from  one  district  to  another. 
An  inconsiderable  number  of  goats,  a  still  smaller  of  sheep,  (the 
coarse  wool  of  which  is  scarcely  any  thing  worth,)  and  some 
)H)iiliry,  complete  the  account  of  live  stock  in  this  country  of 
farmers. — A  very  long  and  circumstantial  detail  is  given  of  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  of  which,  it  seems,  there  are  a  hundred  dis- 
tinguishahle  varieties.  The  most  ini|>or(ant  diflerence  is  between 
that  which  is  grown  on  the  wet  grounds,  and  that  wliieli  is  grown 
the  dry.  The  latter  is  esteemed  of  the  su|)erior  <|uality ;  hut 
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it  U  proilureil  in  far  lena  quantity  tiinn  tlio  other.  The  t\To 
kifula  are  ho  materially  dillerent  that  neither  of  them  cun 
made  to  Hoiirinh  in  the  situation  helont^in^  to  the  other. 

The  a^;ricultiiral  operations  are  regulated,  as  to  their  course 
and  suct'CHsion,  hy  a  kind  of  calendar,  which  it  is  the  husiness  of 
the  pri<‘HtH  to  kivp,  that  they  may  announce  to  the  cultivators 
the  approach  of  tlie  ilay  for  ht^^innin^,  at  each  new  term,  the 
employment  allotted  to  it.  These  terms,  or  artilicial  divisions 
of  theKOUHoiis,  are  twelve,  of  very  unequal  lengths,  several  of 
them  cxivediiii'  forty  days,  uiitl  several  coutainint;  little  more 
than  twenty.  These  divisions  art*  said  to  have  some  relerence 
to  the  suirs  course ;  hut  they  are  more  intelligibly  marked  by 
their  coriespondcnce  to  certain  phenomena  in  the  vicissitude  of 
the  year.  Thus,  during  the  first  of  these  terms,  (contuiniiii; 
forty -one  days,  and  commencing  after  the  rice  harvest  which 
falls  in  August  and  September.)  ‘  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trm, 

*  and  vegetation  is  interrupted.  In  the  S(*cond  season,  which 
‘  lasts  twenty-five  days,  vegetation  again  resumes  its  vigour.’— 
Maize,  cocoa-nut,  oil-giving  plants,  sugar-cane,  collee,  and  even 
wheat  and  potatoes,  are  included  in  the  account  of  the  cultivated 
productions,  with  numerous  statements  and  observations.  The 
description  of  the  management  of  the  colTee  plantations,  is  very 
curious;  and  it  is  followed  by  an  interesting  but  provoking  ac¬ 
count  of  the  infamous  system  of  oppression  under  which  the 
Dutch  enforced  the  cultivation.  It  was  introduced  by  them  in¬ 
to  tlie  Islaml  early  in  the  last  century,  uiul  they  compelled  many 
of  the  inhabitants  to  plant  and  take  care  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  trees,  under  a  strict  obligation  to  deliver  the  whole  produce 
to  the  government  at  the  rate  which  itself  was  pleased  to  fix  : 
this  rate  was  so  cruelly  inadeipiate,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
people  perished  in  consequence  of  an  impost,  which  denic'd  them 
at  once  the  time  and  means  for  raising  their  own  provisions,  and 
a  sutlicieiit  payment  for  the  colVee  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
lile  by  purchase.  This  vile  system  was  nearly  broken  up  by  the 
time  that  the  Island  w  as  to  be  surrendered  by  the  English,  to  he 
again  subjected  to  the  operation  of  Dutch  humanity  and  policy. 
It  was  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  abolition  ol  tliis 
compulsion  and  monopoly,  caused  no  failure  of  a  supply  of  cof¬ 
lee  at  such  a  price  as  the  labour  of  cultivating  it  might  fairly 
claim. 

1  he  subject  of  the  ‘  'renure  of  Lands’  is  treated  at  very  great 
length  ;  perhaps,  indivd,  with  too  much  particularity  ami  amplifi 
cation,  since  the  English  can  now  turn  the  information  to  no  ac 
count  in  favour  ol  the  jieoph*  of  .lava,  'i’he  result  of  the  variou^t 
investigations  ol  the  matter  was,  that  the  proprietary  right  is  in 
the  sovereign  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  native  reigning  personages 
in  the  parts  of  the  Island  remaining  under  their  government,  ami 
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ill  the  liUropcan  Q^veriiineiit  in  llio  lar^or  portion  of  wliich  an 
Kuro|H*:iii  power  has  hrcoini*  possesstMl.  Tliero  woro  found, 
iiiiimt,  some  particular  distiicts  uml  small  allotments,  which 
ucichchl  in  n  certain  kind  of  imh^pcmleiit,  permanent  appro- 
priatiuii  hy  subjects  ami  by  reli!;:ious  iiiHtilutiuiis.  Hut  the 
tenure  of  .some  of  tli(‘S(%  us  beinir  conferred  hy  an  net  of  aliena¬ 
tion  on  ilie  part  of  the  sovereign,  is  ullet^ed  in  coidirmutioii  of 
die  principle,  that  he  is  to  be  re^^ardcil  as  universally  the  origi¬ 
nal  proprietor.  W  ith  the  exception  of  these*  grants, 

«  neither  law  nor  usage  nuthurizes  the  oldest  occupant  of  land 
in  Java  to  consider  the  ground  lie  bus  reclaimed  from  waste,  or  thu 
farni  on  whicii  he  has  exerted  all  his  industry,  as  his  own,  hy  suet)  a 
tenure  as  a  ill  enalde  him,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  to  reap  tho 
fruits  of  his  labour,  lie  can  have  gained  no  title,  even  to  a  definite 
term  of  oeeupuncy,  hut  from  the  capricious  servant  of  a  capricious 
dopot,  wlio  tiimsclf  is  not  legally  hound  hy  his  cngagcnicat,  und 
whose  successor  is  nut  even  morally  bound  by  it.’ 

It  is  true,  that  the  sovereign  is,  with  respect  to  this  his  pro¬ 
prielary  right,  placed  nearly  ont  of  sight  of  the  actual  cultivators, 
b)  the  intervention  of  a  numerous  and  formiilahio  ordt*r  of  re¬ 
gents,  odicers,  court  favouiites,  uml  cxaclers  of  various  sorts. 
Of  what  is  demamb'il  from  the  cultivators  upon  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign’s  light,  it  is  but  a  small  purl  that  goes  actually 
into  tin;  treasury  of  the  government.  Many  of  the  personages 
whose  rank  und  luxury  were  to  In*  Huppurted  at  the  public  cost, 
sneh  as  branches  or  favourites  of  the  reigning  families,  ami 
delegated  governors  of  provinces,  were  portioned  and  paid 
by  grants  of  the  revenue  of  certain  (piuntitb's  of  the  land, 
instead  of  salaries  or  gilts  from  the  treasury.  They  thus  stood 
in  plac(?  of  the  government  as  appropriators  of  the  revenue 
claimed  hy  the  goNeriimciit  from  those  lands;  as  appropriators, 
at  least,  of  a  large  share  of  it,  while  they  were  )K*rhaps  required 
to  remit  a  certain  portion  to  the  state  treasury.  OlUccrs  werenp- 
poiiitcd  under  them  for  the  husiiiessof  ashessineiil  and  exaction; 
and  ihvy  also  wtn  e  to  secure  their  share  of  the  good  things  from 
the  produce  of  the  cultivation,  that  is,  from  the  labour  of  (ho 
cultivators.  They  managed  (he  ullotmeiit  of  the  shares  of  laud 
to  the  cultivators ;  adjusted  every  thing  in  such  an  order  that 
uu  man  had  any  discretion,  freedom,  or  scope  for  odvuiitageous 
exottioi) ;  kept  a  vigilant  eye  for  ins|>cc(ion,  uml  an  ueCive  hand 
for  seizure.  The  Chinese  olVicers  t^specially,  (who,  from  these 
xery  habits  and  (piali(icatiuiis,  were  generally  selected  for 
these  appointments,)  \v(*re  relentless  ami  iiiloleruble  extortioner#. 
Ibis  sy<<irin  of  primary  and  secondary  proprietorship,  with  its 
^r4da(ion  of  siihurdinate  rights  or  claims,  roumled  ami  completed 
it  w.is  with  all  the  recpiisite  regulations  and  |>owers,  was  a 
well  adapted  machine  for  forcing  from  tha  peasaatry,  hy  staady, 
Vui.  XIV.  N.S.  L 
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coinprelientiive,  iinreinittini^  pressure,  every  that  could  be 

spared  from  tlie  lu^cessities  of  subsistence.  And  even  the  claim» 
anti  means  for  that  bare  object  were  so  indid'erently  respecleil  by 
this  complication  of  exncters,  that  in  very  many  instances  the 
condition  of  the  cultivators  but  little  corresponded  to  that  de¬ 
scription  of  competence,  tjiven  in  terms  too  general,  which  we 
have  transcribed  from  our  Author  in  a  precetlin;^  l**'^*-*-  ^'be 
pernicious  and  inevitable  operation  of  such  an  economy,  is  well 
displayeil  in  the  followin*^  paragraph: 

‘Can  it  therefore  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  the  arts  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  improvement  of  society,  have  made  no  greater  advances 
in  Java  ?  Need  it  excite  wonder  that  the  implements  ot  husbandry  are 
simple ;  that  the  cultivation  is  unskilful  and  inartiticial ;  that  the  state 
of  the  roads,  where  European  convenience  is  not  consulted,  is  bad; 
that  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  arc  neglected  ;  that  so 
little  enterprize  is  displayed,  or  capital  employed ;  that  the  peasant! 
cottage  is  mean,  and  so  little  wealili  and  knowledge  are  among  the 
agricultural  population ;  when  it  i<  considered  that  the  occupant  of 
land  enjoys  no  security  for  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  industry ;  when 
his  possession  is  liable  to  he  taken  away  from  him  every  season,  or  to 
suffer  such  an  enhancement  of  rent  us  will  drive  him  from  it ;  when 
such  a  small  quantity  of  land  only  is  allowed  him  as  will  yield  him 
hare  subsistence,  and  every  ear  of  grain  that  can  he  spared  from  the 
supply  of  Ins  immediate  wants  is  extorted  from  him  in  the  shape  of 
irioutc;  when  his  personal  services  are  required  unpaid  for,  in  the 
train  of  luxury  or  in  the  cultivation  of  articles  of  monopoly  ;  and  when, 
in  addition  to  all  tliese  discouragements,  he  is  subject  to  other  heavy 
im|>osts  and  impolitic  restraints?  No  man  will  exert  himselt,  when 
acting  for  another,  with  so  much  zeal  as  when  stimulated  by  his  own 
immediate  interests ;  and  under  a  system  of  government,  w'here  every 
thing  hut  the  hare  means  of  subsistence  is  liable  to  he  seized,  nothing 
but  the  means  of  subsistence  will  be  sought  to  be  attained.* 

Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Java  by  the  English,  a  course  of 
active  inquiries  and  exertions  was  commenced  for  revolutionizing 
this  iniquitous  and  pernicious  system.  And  it  was  prosecuted 
so  earnestly  that,  by  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Island  to  its 
former  masters,  a  better  economy  was  so  far  introduced  as  to 
have  produced,  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  country,  a  most 
happy  eflect  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  withal  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  revenue  to  government.  The  plain  and  just 
principle  was  recognised,  that  the  ground  must  belong  of  right 
to  those  who  had  cultivated  it,  subject  to  a  tribute  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  protection  and  administration  of  this  and  their  other 
rights  and  iutere»i(s.  It  was  designed  that  ultimately  they 
should  he  tormally  iiivt'stcd  with  this  right  of  laud-owners  in 
perpetuity,  whieh  would  place  them  on  an  entirely  new  ground, 
create  a  whole  set  of  l>eneiicial  feelings  to  which  they  had  hither¬ 
to  been  strangers,  and  give  a  most  powerful  impulse  to  their 
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industry,  and  every  virtue  wliirh  industry  involves  or  promotes. 
Hut  the  reform  was  to  be  s^rudual,  and  its  first  measures,  experi- 
iiK'iital.  The  obvious  mode  of  commencement  and  trial  was,  to 
j^ive  leases  for  moderate  terms,  witli  an  abolition  of  all  feudal 
services  and  forced  deliveries  at  inadequate  rates,  and  with  u 
perfect  freedom  in  cultivation  and  trade,  upon  the  simple  coudi- 
lion  of  the  payment  lo  government  of  a  certain  proportion,  or  of 
a  fixed  sum  in  commutation  of  a  certain  proiiortion,  of  the  pro¬ 
duce.  This  was  to  be  the  only  tax,  of  any  kind,  to  be  imposed 
on  them  ;  and  the  various  sorts  of  ofTieial  and  privilejjcd  cormo¬ 
rants  who  had  been  preying  on  them,  were  to  be  driven  from 
the  ground,  excepting  such  of  them  as  could  verify  certain  le^al 
and  unquestionable  claims,  to  which  claims  they  were  to  be  most 
strictly  limited  ;  and  excepting  also,  such  of  them  as  could  he 
made  serviceable  as  superintendants  and  collectors,  in  which 
capacity  they  were  to  be  employed  under  a  rigid  responsibility 
and  inspection,  and  for  a  defined  remuneration,  to  be  paid  them 
according  to  an  arrangement  which  should  preclude  their  exac¬ 
tions  on  the  people.  The  most  hopeful  appearances  attended 
the  experiment  so  far  as  the  English  had  time  for  its  prosecu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Author  has  for  once  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  good 
thing  for  the  Dutch  government,  which  recommenced  its  do¬ 
minion  in  Java  with  a  confirmation  of  the  inijiroved  economy 
thus  smuggled  in  during  its  interregnum.  What  else  could 
those  luir.j)ish,  narrow  - spirited,  unfeeling  calculators  do,  if  they 
were  forced  to  see  evidence,  in  the  official  account-books,  that 
the  new  system  was  an  improvement  of  the  revenue? — If  this 
system  sliall  be  consolidated  into  a  permanent  institution,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  will  be  required,  sooner 
or  later,  an  adjustment  to  prevent  the  evil  complained  of  in  the 
case  of  tithes,  namely,  the  discouragement  caused  to  industry 
and  enterprize  by  a  demand  to  share  the  benefit  of  all  the  im¬ 
provements  and  extensions  which  that  industry  and  enterprize 
niay  accomplish. 

Of  the  detailed  account  of  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  impos- 
sihle  to  give  any  useful  abstract.  They  are  naturally  very  simple, 
and  not  very  numerous,  among  an  agricultural  and  more  than 
hall  barbarous  people,  of  whom  each  family  prepares  most  of  its 
necessaries  itself ;  and  we  almost  wonder  lo  find  as  many  as 
thirty  distinct  denominations  of  trades  and  employments.  The 
relics  of  idolatrous  antiquity  in  Java,  evince  a  former  state  of 
some  of  the  arts,  especially  architecture,  far  above  any  present 
attainments  of  the  people. 

1  be  largo  exposition  which  our  Author  has  made  of  the  state 
of  the  commerce,  and  the  circumstances  afTectingthe  commerce, of 
Java  and  the  other  Eastern  islands,  is  a  display  of  very  great  na¬ 
tural  and  local  capabilities,  and  of  almost  all  manner  of  had  policy, 
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perversity,  iuiquky,  and  ill  bucK-ess.  He  exhibits  tlie  Dutch  I 
commercial  system  us  fuunded  on  the  most  stujud  and  barbarous 
principh^,  and  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  and  inunner  the  most  cruel 
and  mischievous  to  the  inhabiiants  of  these  islands,  while  it  was 
justly  unpruritable,  on  the  whole,  to  its  prosecutors.  \\  e  be¬ 
hold  monopoly,  inleilerence,  ami  exloriion,  in  all  their  worst 
forms  ;  the  viliany  of  Chinese  manat^eineni ;  the  immense  facuU 
ties,  so  to  call  them,  for  the  production  of  the  materials  for 
commerce,  lyini^  dorniunt  ;  the  people  deterred  from  inilustry, 
and  arrested  and  stopped,  u^e  after  at^e,  at  the  limit  of  a  mere 
physical  subsistence  ;  (be  surroundiu;;  seas  swept  by  pirates  ;  the 
shores  occupied  hy  their  forts,  orra>ai;ed  hy  (heir  inroads  ;  ami 
an  active  slave-trade  forming  a  leadin*;  part  of  the  commerce, 
ami  infnsini:  its  hcnelieent  <prality  into  all  the  rest.  'I'hc  various 
aulijects  of  tratlic  are  enumerated,  with  a  ^reut  deal  of  clear  and 
useful  information  respectin'^  inuny  of  them,  and  with  state¬ 
ments  of  tlieir  ascertained  or  calctilated  (piantitii'S  and  values, 
increase  or  decrease.  The  most  curious  article  in  the  account  is, 
the  cdihle  hirds’-nests,  so  violently  in  tlemand  ainou"  the  epi¬ 
cures  of  C'hiua.  tlava  is  h'ss  productive  of  this  luxury  than 
some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Archijulai^o,  yet  furnishes  a 
very  consideralde  supply,  'riiere  are  some  highly  entertainini; 
particulars  of  information  resj)ectin;;  this 'most  singular  prodne- 
lion,  as  to  (ho  sort  of  situations  chosen  hy  the  birds,  the  circum¬ 
stances  distint'uishin;;  the  ijreatorand  less  de;jrees  of  daintiness,  | 
and  therefore  money  value,  of  the  article,  and  the  kind  of  lua-  1 
na^euient  retpiired  for  re^nlatin<^  the  plunder  so  as  to  obtain  a  ! 
^ood  (piantity,  and  yet  not  ))rovoke  the  bailders  to  forsake  their 
favourite  haunts. 

The  system  of  improvement  introduced  in  Java  dnrins'  tlu' 
short  Hrilisli  adtninislration  there,  was  conspicuous  in  the  email-  F 
eipated  and  enhir;;;in!;  operations  of  commerce.  A  dnhions  ho|)e 
is  expresseil  hy  our  Author,  Chat  the  restored  i)ntch  u!;overnineiit 
may  have  the  sense  to  proceed,  in  some  decree  at  least,  in  tlio 
spirit  of  this  improvement.  Hut  as  to  the  general  character  of 
the  trartic  among  these  fine  islands,  there  is  a  perfect  certainty  it 
will  long  continue  to  be  acomhination  of  all  the  roguery,  udven-  . 
lure,  restriction,  extortion,  and  violence,  compatible  with  its  [ 
maintaining  at  all  its  diminutive  existence.  The  Chinese  colo-  • 
nisis  and  temporary  residents  are  the  only  traders  that  make  a  [ 
griMit  and  eunstant  advantage ;  and  they  do  it  in  a  manner  to  f 
aflord  the  smallest  possible  share  ol  the  henelit  to  the  people  ol 
these  foreign  territories,  where  they  are  so  assiduously  makiajC  I 
their  lortiines,  with  a  selfish  and  unprincipled  craft  which  never 
intermits  for  one  moment. 

1  he  vigilant  shrewdness  and  indefatigable  industry  of  ibesa 
jreople,  give  (hem  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  Eastern  Har- 
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Hjirian**.  Hiil  esjH'i’iully  thr  |>ei>j)lc  of  Juvn  jietMii  fitted  to  be 
tlirir  <lup»‘S  uiu!  tiicir  prey.  I'liey  are  simple,  credulous,  of  little 
(larin:;:,  and  prone  to  submission.  *  They  are  more  remarkable 

*  for  passive  fortitude  than  active  courage,  and  endure  priva* 

*  tious  \>ith  patience,  rntiier  than  make  exertions  with  spit  it  and 

*  eiiterpri/e.'  in  the  mural  picture  which  our  Author  disployt 
of  iliiMii,  they  make  rather  an  amiable  appearance.  As  in  other 
pai  tsofUie  world,  both  the  privile^^ed  and  the  subordinate  claaseA 
li.ive  been  iiijureii,  in  their  tpialities,  by  their  situation  ;  but  the 
litter,  aiTorilin^  to  our  Author,  incomparably  the  less. 

‘  In  the  peasantry  wc  observe  all  that  is  simple,  natural,  and  in¬ 
genuous  ;  in  the  higher  orders  we  sometimes  discover  violence,  deceit, 
aiul  gross  sensuality.  Where  not  corrupted  by  indulgenco  on  the 
oiieiiand,  or  stupitied  by  oppression  on  the  other,  the  Javani  appear 
to  be  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  people.  In  their  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  they  are  kind,  aifectionate,  gentle,  and  contented  ;  in  their 
public  they  are  obedient,  honest,  and  faithl’ul.  in  their  intercourse 
uith  society  they  display,  in  n  high  degree,  the  viitues  of  honesty, 
plain-dealing,  and  eandonr.  'I'lieir  iiigennoiisncss  is  such,  that,  os 
ihe  (irsi  Dutch  authorities  have  acknowledged,  prisoners  brought  to 
the  hnr  oi\  criminal  eliarges,  if  really  guilty,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
routes',  without  disguise  or  equivocation,  the  full  extent  and  exact 
circumstances  ol’  tlicir  offences,  and  communicate,  when  required, 
more  information  on  ilic  matter  at  issue,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  evi- 
deuce.  Although  this  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the  result  of  the 
former  use  of  torture,  it  cannot  be  wholly  so. 

*  'fhough  living  under  a  government  where  justice  was  seldom  ad- 
nuui>ieied  with  purity  or  impartiality,  and  whereof  course  we  might 
expect  to  see  the  hand  of  private  violence  stretched  out  to  punish 
private  wrong,  or  a  general  spirit  of  retaliation  and  insidious  cruelty 
prevailing,  the  Javans  are,  in  a  great  degree,  strangers  to  unrelent¬ 
ing  hatred  and  blood-thirsty  revenge.  Almost  the  only  passion  that 
can  urge  them  to  deeds  of  vengeance  or  assassination,  is  jealousy. 

I  hey  arc  little  liable  to  those  fits  and  starts  of  anger,  or  those  sudden 
explosions  of  fury,  which  appear  among  northern  nations. 

*  Atrocious  crimes  are  extremely  rare,  and  have  been  principally 
owing  to  misgovernment  when  they  have  occurred.  In  answer  to 
what  has  been  asserted  concerning  robberies,  ossassi  nut  ions,  and 
theits,  it  may  be  stated,  that  during  the  residence  of  the  English,  an 
entire  coididonce  was  reposed  in  the  people,  and  that  conlidtuice  was 
Uiver  found  misplaced.  The  English  never  used  bars  or  bolts  to 
tlu-ir  houses,  never  travelled  with  arms,  and  no  instance  occurred  of 
tluir  being  ill  used.  The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  placed  no  confi¬ 
dence:  all  their  windows  were  barred,  and  all  their  doors  locked,  to 
keep  out  the  treacherous  natives,  (as  llicy  called  tliem,)  and  they 
never  noved  five  miles  abroad  without  pistols  and  swords.  What 
could  be  expected  by  a  government  that  derived  a  principal  part  of  its 
revenue  from  the  encouragement  of  vice,  by  the  farms  of  Kerning, 
cock-fighting,  and  opium  shops  ?  After  the  two  former  were  abolished 
by  the  English,  and  the  local  government  had  done  all  in  iti  power 
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to  discourage  the  latter,  a  vuiblcaaiclioration  took  place  in  the  morals 
of  the  lower  ranks.* 

*riio*ie  rric:litrul  explosions  of  imirclerons  phren/y,  so  often 
heard  of  untler  the  denotnination  of  *  riinninu:  a-niuck/  are  not, 

Sir  *r.  Katllea  says,  to  he  set  to  the  account  t)f  the  «lavanH,  the 
perpetrators  huvini;  (generally  been  slaves  ;  nor  is  the  crime,  it 
seems,  to  he  set  to  the  account  of  these  perpetrators  themselves 
so  much  as  to  that  of  their  Dutch  masters,  wiiose  severe  punish¬ 
ments  for  e\en  slit^ht  otVeiices,  uscil  to  provoke  these  wretches 
to  the  mudiu'ss  of  killin^;  and  hein^  killed.  'These  Dutch  are 
an  excellent  scape-i;oat  for  all  the  crimiiiuls  of  .lava.  e  can 
well  believe  all  that  he  says  uifainsl  them  ;  hut  had  there  been 
under  the  g;overnment,  (supposing;  it  to  have  lasted,) 

some  few  stray  crimes  amon^  the  natives,  would  that  govern¬ 
ment  ill  that  case  have  lu cn  hehl  the  unacceiintahle  party  }  Or 
how  hm^  might  any  occurring  crimes  have  been  judged  to  be 
fairly  attributable  to  the  evil  spirit  of  the  defunct  Dutch  domina¬ 
tion,  still  lingering  among  the  people  us  the  instigator  of  all 
evil  f 

lie  acknowledges  that  the  amiable  character  here  displayed,  is 
that  of  the  rural  villagers,  rather  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
native  capitals  *,  and  that  it  is  still  much  less  to  he  taken  as  a  dc-  i 
Hcription  of  the  natives  in  and  about  the  large  European  establish- 
uicnts.  *  'The  people  in  the  neighhoiirhood  of  Hatavia  are  the  | 

‘  worst  in  the  Islaml,  and  the  long  intercourse  with  strangers  has  [ 

*  been  almost  etpinlly  fatal  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  part  of 

*  Hantam.  The  further  removed  from  Knropean  intluence  and 
‘  foreign  intercourse,  the  better  are  the  morals,  and  the  happier 
‘  are  the  people.’ 

'riie  constitution  and  operation  of  the  government,  in  the 
portion  of  the  Island*  independent  of  European  authority,  is  a 
matter  utterly  below  all  curiosity.  An  uhsuhite  monarch,  sunk 
in  viduptuous  indolence,  with  a  gundy  and  proiligatc  court 
around  him,  and  a  crafty  miscreant  of  u  prime  minister  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  atVairs  of  the  kingdom, —  is  just  the  old  Asiatic  story 
over  again.  .\s  to  the  judicial  administrations,  the  courts  have 
the  Koran  for  their  code  of  law,  moditied  by  some  old  usages  of 
the  country.  'That  book  is  also  the  grand  religious  authority  of 
the  Island.  It  is  about  three  centuries  since  the  tiavans  were 
convertetl  to  Mahomedanism. 

‘  Of  all  the  nations  who  have  adopted  that  creed,’  says  Sir  T.  R* 
‘they  ore  among  the  most  recent  converts;  and  it  may  be  safely 
added,  that  few  others  are  so  little  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  and 
partake  so  little  of  its  zeal  and  intolerance.  The  consequence  is,  that 
although  the  Mahomedan  law  be  in  sonic  instances  followed,  and  it 
be  considered  a  point  of  honour  to  profess  an  adherence  to  it,  it  has 
not  entirely  superseded  the  ancient  superstitions  and  local  customs  of 
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the  country.*  ‘  They  arc  thus,'  (as  he  remarks  in  another  place,) 

•  o|>en  to  the  nccuiniilnted  delusion  of  two  religious  systems.* 

To  (he  more  tincient  portion  of  (heir  superstitions,  we  presume, 
are  to  be  referred  their  solemn  faith  in  omens,  and  their  observ- 
aiiee  of  lucky  and  unlucky  times.  That  more  ancient  superstition 
was  the  same  that  still  enslaves  the  inillions  of  llindoostan  ;  and 
it  ajipears  to  have  reigned  supreme  in  Java,  embodied  in  the 
tiMn|.oral  form  of  an  empire,  from  an  unknown  age,  till  that  late 
period  when  the  Prophet  assumed  the  ostensible  ascendency,  but 
on  such  terms,  it  seems,  of  tacit  compromise  with  the  preceding 
regent  superstition,  that  it  has  remained  to  this  day  doubtful, 
whether  the  people  may  not  more  properly  be  denominated  Pa¬ 
gans  than  Mahomedans.  Without  any  serious  misnomer,  we 
may  speak  of  them  under  either  one  denomination  or  the  other. 
Our  Author  thinks  that  a  perfect  freedom  of  foreign  intercourse 
would  draw  to  the  Island  a  great  number  of  fanatical  Arabs, 
who,  assuming  a  cliaraeter  of  sanctity,  and  exerting  themselves 
with  a  sort  of  missionary  zeal,  would  easily  nccpiire  so  imposing 
an  intluence  over  the  yielding  and  credulous  minds  of  the  |>eople, 
as  to  stamp  a  much  more  decidedly  Mahomedan  character  on 
multitudes  of  (hem.  In  just  this  one  point,  therefore,  he  thinks 
the  jealous  exclusive  policy  of  the  Dutch,  which  kept  those 
Arat)s  out,  was  benefieial  to  the  Island  ;  not,  as  he  remarks, 
that  these  Christian  governors  cared,  as  a  matter  simply  of  re- 
UgioiXy  how  much  more  complete  the  Mahomedan  character  of 
their  subjects  might  become  ;  but  they  dreaded,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  the  political  consctpiences  of  such  an  iniluence  and  con¬ 
firmed  faith. 

riie  monuments  of  the  Hindoo  paganism  remain  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island,  in  a  number  of  massive  ruins  of  temples.  The 
description  of  the  principal  of  these,  accompanied  with  excellent 
|>lates,  occupies  a  very  large  section  of  the  work.  They  arc 
hastening  fust,  (and  let  them  go,  with  all  their  hideous  imagery,) 
to  still  completer  ruin,  chietly  through  the  operation  of  nature, 
by  means  of  the  trees  and  other  vegetables,  which  growing 
among  them  and  on  them,  insinuate  with  ever  augmenting  size 
and  force  through  their  crevices,  and  split  them  in  jiieces. 

The  length  to  which  our  abstract  has  been  drawn  out,  exceed¬ 
ingly  slender  as  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  qtttitdity  of  matter  in 
the  work,  enforces  on  us  here  to  make  an  end,  leaving  untouched 
a  great  mass  of  other  information.  Some  of  it, — as  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  various  customs,  ceremonies,  amusements,  and  civil  in¬ 
stitutions,  if  they  may  be  so  called, — will  be  considerably  interest¬ 
ing  to  (he  general  reader.  Other  parts, — (as  respecting  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Javans  and  the  kindred  nations,  including  an 
immense  length  of  vocabulary,) — will  have  their  value  to  oriental 
seholars.  The  an.ilysis  of  an  Kpic  Poem  is,  perhaps,  too  iaie 
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in  the  (lay  for  ulmo^tt  uny  (lass  of  roudiTs.  The  European  sto* 
inach,  we  think,  has  the  ino*^t  decisive  siirns  oi  li  iviiijF 

now  soiiienlial  iiinn*  than  cnon^li  ot  the  spicery  ot  uiii  iital  tie- 
tioii  and  inyihnlo^i(\il  histnry  ;  and  \>e  think  the  In'tlcr  ui  its 
structure  lor  its  I'ctdini;;  that  nausea.  The  part  denuiuinated, 
stiictly,  the  History  ot*  Java,  ini^jhl  ad\ anta^i’ously  have  hreu 
very  nuieli  more  briet*.  As  to  the  docuiuents  nlativc  to  tin*  prin¬ 
ciples,  pruci'cilint^s,  aitd  elVccts,  of  the  late  tciuporarv  LCn^Iisli 
t^overnincnt  ot  the  island,  we  must  not  raise  any  ipicsliou  uu 
llie  liijht  ul*  the  excellent  Administrator  of  that  ^osernmentto 
lu>e  lliein  added  to  tlie  i)ulk  oi  a  work,  (ji  wltien  the  only  fault 
is,  us  we  have  said  heiore,  its  heiut^  too  lari^e.  Hut  iu  sayiiiif 
ttiis,  wo  do  not  lui'uu  that  it  is  tedious  and  prolix  in  the  manner 
of  wiiiini;:  it  has  no  such  fault.  'I'iiere  arc,  imlecil,  some  re- 
p(‘titious,  owiui^  to  the  hasu*  with  which  the  work  was  prepared. 
Hut  the  excess  altrihuted  is  actually  the  immt  use  (piaiitity  of  iii- 
formution,  c\teiid(*d  to  a  minuteness  id*  diUail  whieli,  while  it 
displays  the  iudefalli^ahlem  ss  and  the  precision  of  the  Author’s 
iiHpiiries,  really  loads  the  work  with  a  suptuduily  of  particulars, 
and  exhibits  J.iva  in  larger  dimensions  than  it  has  any  fair  claim 
to  (ill. 

The  plates,  chielly  hy  Mr.  Daniell,  are  very  numerous,  of 
excellent  woikmaiiship,  and  full  of  oriental  character,  'i'hose 
exhibiting  the  persons  and  dre'ts  of  the  people  are  carefully  eo« 
loured.  'I’he  map,  of  nearly  lour  feet  lou*^,  (euc;iaved  hy  U'ui- 
ker,)  is  as  beautiful  as  ills  possible  to  eouceive.  Thuui^h  the  juice 
is  so  cousidcrahh*,  the  hook  is  chca|»cr  than  any  other  of  the 
same  class  that  we  have  lately  seen. 

i\rt.  II.  ///I  Inqntry  into  certain  IWrors  relative  to  hisanilq^  and  their 

Consequences  ;  jdiqsicaft  morale  and  civil,  Ily  Cicorgc  Man  llur- 

rows,  M.l).  F.L.S,  \c.  Svo.  pp.  !)20.  London.  1S2(). 

'"IMIAT  mental  alienation,  manifesting  itself  as  it  docs  hy  the 
^  must  a|»|)airm^  characteristics,  associated  with  eiicnmstancH^s 
very  dissiimlar  in  ajijiearance  Irom  mere  bodily  (huam^einent, 
shovdd  ha\e  been  contiunjilated  in  the  earlmst  |>eiioils  of  society 
with  esjucial  horror,  lu^eds  not  awaken  our  surprise.  Nor  can 
we  c\en  wonder  that  this  aiilietini;  visitation  should  have  been 
cousidencl  not  siii)))ly  as  one  of  the  mauifoiil  ills  which  man  is 
licir  to,  hut  as  a  disorder  clecidedly  and  exclusively  moral ;  as 
even  a  partieular  and  marked  indication  of  the  Divine  dis|)lea- 
sure.  When,  indeed,  mediciite  learned  to  free  itself  from  the 
fetters  ol  sacerdotal  sn|)ei>tillon,  and  to  prefer  its  claims  to  rank 
ainont^  llic  physical  sciences,  these  «s\oi  notions  respectin(( 
the  origin  of  mental  maladies,  began  visibly  to  decline.  The 
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^rcal  lixtlicM*  oi  (he  tluM  apotilu'ul  art  couecivcil  itimself  justified 
ill  hriiii;ini:  into  the  invesiii^alion  of  every  sjiecirs  uf  ileviation 
Iruin  ImmIiIi  ur  tmuity^  nil  the  aiil  that  eould  he  uHorded  him  by 
the  cuiitoniplatioii  uf  either  iiaturai  or  physical  at^eiits  :  ucconU 
iiii^iVf  weiiiiil  dial  as  well  by  Hijipocrates  as  his  immediate  sue* 
trssoi's,  disorders  of  the  iniml  weie  viewed  aiiil  treated  us  events 
oi  oriliimiy,  rather  th>in  uf  supernatural  occurrence.  Man, 
however,  is  fond  of  the  nurvellous ;  uiitl  thus  the  miserable 
metaphysics  of  the  middle  a:;es  conlrlhuted  to  restore  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  rej^ard  the  insane  as  suhjivts  of  a  particular  dispensa¬ 
tion,  and  as  thert'fore  out  of  llie  reach  and  ai^ency  of  ordinary 
remedial  means  ;  a  disposition  which  even  down  to  the  present 
(lav  has  not  ceased  to  manifest  itself. 

Hut  '  the  same  constitution  of  mind,'  it  has  been  remarked. 


i 

i 


which  favours 
douht.’  \\c 


iiujilicit  belief,  facilitates  also  the  inilueiice  uf 
are  not  sure  whether  iiii  error  the  exact  opposite 


of  the  daui;erou>  one  just  adverted  to,  is  not  hccoinini;  in  some 


(piartcrs  far  too  inllutMidal,  as  It  respt'cls  both  specniaiioii  and 
practice.  Wc  are  sure,  indecil  that  a  mode  of  thinkin*^  very 
iiijinions  to  the  moral  inteii'sts  of  soeiety,  lias  I'i'cently  estahlisinal 
itself  in  many  minds  ujiun  the  false  and  often  refuteil  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  every  irntli,  whether  piiysical  or  moral,  must  he 
i;ronnded  solely  on  perception ;  Uiat  heenuse  we  .see  iiothiiijL;^ 
ill  the  bodily  fabric  hut  hone,  and  (ibre,  and  vessel,  therefore 
nothing  heyond  these  \isilile  and  tan^ihle  suhstunces  does  or  can 
exist;  that  duality  uf  beiinj  (as  it  has  been  termed  by  a  recent 
writer^)  is  a  mere  chimera,  and  that  physical  impulse  and  moral 
motive  are  equally  and  alike  under  uii  absolute  subonlination  to 
ori^anic  coiidilioiis.  The  natural  and  necessary  inferences  from 
tlie>e  assumptions  are,  that  vice  is  as  truly  a  disease,  or  deviation 
from  liealtli,  as  is  fever  or  inilammation  ;  that  jails  are  cxjiedi- 
I'lits  of  precisely  the  same  iiaturo  and  dcsi<;ii  as  mad-houses; 
and  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  is  as  much  un  organic  act  as  is 
the  di^c^tion  uf  the  food  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ! 

Uoervin^for  another  op[iortuuity,  the  examination  of  certain 
mudcrii  automatical  iheoiics,  we  shall  now  coniine  ourselves  to 
the  question,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  insanity  us  a 
bodily  disease. 

Some  morbid  nn'ections  arc  so  paljtahly  connected  with  a 
certain  condition  of  the  bodily  urf^anization  as  to  lc«ivc  not  (he 
smallest  room  fur  doubt  or  disputation.  If,  fur  instance,  an  in¬ 
dividual  be  attacked  with  pain  in  his  breast,  impeded  respi¬ 
ration,  and  cuu!;h,  together  witii  sneb  disturbance  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  us  denotes  inllainmatury  action,  be  is  prununneed,  with- 
eul  liesitatiuu,  to  be  labouriiii'  under  un  iidlaiimiatiou  of  the 


*  See  London  Medical  Repositor}'.  Vol.  xiii.  page  487*] 
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hinijs  ;  or  siioiilil  tlio  same  sptH-ies  of  orj^anic  ilisturlrancp  iin. 
plicate  tlie  vessels  «>f  the  bruin,  this  disease  also  would  bf 
with  rcpial  pre«rision  inferred  from  its  appropriate  symptoms. 
Hut  wbeii,  of  two  individuals  apjiarently  in  the  same  condition 
as  to  the  absence  of  any  topical  indices  of  deranged  action, 
with  the  pulses  of  the  arm  and  the  head  beatiu"  in  each  to 
preciselv  the  same  tunc  and  mnnber,  one,  by  his  whole  deport¬ 
ment,  bliall  substantiate  the  validity  of  such  exterior  marks  of 
order  und  harmony  ;  while  the  other  shall  betray  by  every 
motion  of  his  features  and  every  expression  from  his  lips, 
that  in  hin  interior,  on  the  contrary,  storms  and  tempests  arc 
raijinji^  with  un»;overnable  fury;  who  shall  say  what  consti¬ 
tutes  ilie  oiiranie  tliirerence  between  the  one  and  the  other?  — 
A‘4.iin,  tin*  violence  of  mental  ai^itation  shall  jirove  sullicient 
to  tlestroy  life,  and  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  most 
Hcieiitilic  and  scrutini/.ini'  kind,  shall  be  instituted  without  af- 
fortlin:l^  any  strnctnnti  exjilanation  of  the  catastrophe;  ami 
even  when  the  patholot'ieal  investigator  does  find  some  internal 
marks  of  disease,  it  is  by  no  means  always  certain  but  that  these 
murks  are  the  evidence  of  the  clVect  rather  than  of  the  cause. 
'I'his,  then,  is  the  point  upon  which  we  wisli  to  li\  the  reader’s 
attention  ;  that,  wliile  the  notion  of  mental  disorder  without 
some  bodily  chan;;e,  involves  an  untenable  assumption,  such 
disorder  is,  in  very  many  instances,  bodily  in  a  fur  ditt'erent 
sense  from  those  deviations  from  health  whicli  implicate  parts  of 
the  frame  that  are  co^^nizable  by  the  senses.  And  there  is  a 
further  distinction  likewise  to  be  noticed,  which  respects  the 
source,  or  ab-ori^iiie  induction,  of  the  morbid  state  ;  wbetlier 
such  source  shall  have  been  purely  tiuuUal,  or  whether  the  lirst 
link  in  tlie  chain  shall  have  been  formed  of  some  positive  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  physical  functions. 

The  medical  error  of  those  theorists  in  the  present  day,  who 
are  for  referring  ev(*ry  thini;,  from  first  to  last,  to  ort^anization, 
and  orj^auization  alone,  is,  that  insanity  is  iiothint^  but  vascular 
irritation,  and  that  to  subdue  infiammatory  excitement,  and  to 
control  the  fury  of  mania,  constitute  one  and  the  same  operation. 
Our  conclusion  is  widely  dillerent  ;  and  while  we  would  have 
every  case  of  mental  sickness  placed  as  early  as  possible  under 
the  management  of  the  judicious  jdiysician,  and  not  consi^^ned 
to  the  custody  of  the  mere  keeper  of  a  madhouse  ;  we  would  be 
anxious  to  seek  for  such  a  )>hysician  as,  in  his  partiality  for 
drupi  and  medicaments,  should  by  no  means  lose  si^ht  of  the 
important  tlistinctions  just  referre<l  to;  but  who  shouhl  be  fully 
and  practically  aware  of  that  occasional  mastery,  both  in  health 
and  disease,  which  is  exercised  by  the  sentient  over  the  organic 
conditions  of  the  human  frame. 

Of  the  importance  of  medicine  in  these  most  melancholy 
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lilmonts,  there  can  v\\si  no  reaf^onahle  itouht.  The  book  be- 
iore  us  contains  satislaclory  evi(!tMice  that  one  of  the  most  false, 
ami  mischievous,  ami  cruel  notions  that  has  ever  been  maintain- 
cilor  acted  on,  is  that  uhich  re^^aids  madness  as  absolutely,  and 
from  its  very  nature,  incurable ;  and  places  receptacles  of  the 
insane  in  the  li^ht  of  tnaunoivu  of  miml,  or  mere  tleposilorics 
for  eoulinintj  and  seci’.riiisif  their  uretched  inmates.  Very  many 
individuals  there  are  at  this  inoinent  pacing  the  incurable  wards 
of  Innutic  asylums,  with  nothini'  of  man  about  them  but  the 
mere  human  form,  who  iniijht,  hut  for  this  fatal  error  which  wc 
are  now  deprecating,  have  been  linked  in  the  social  circle,  and 
enjotinjj  all  tlie  privileges  of  our  nature! 

The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Willis,  it  is  known,  was  wont  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  insanity  recovered,  if  placed 
under  his  care  within  three  nwuths  from  the  attack.  This  as¬ 
sertion  has  lor  the  most  part  been  rej^arded  by  the  faculty  of 
medicine  as  untenahly  presumptuous  and  em|)irical ;  and  wc 
must  confess  that  we  have  ourselves  ranked  umon^  the  nnmher 
ol  sceptics  on  this  point  .  'I'he  present  Writer,  however,  thinks 
that  Dr.  \\W  statement  was  probably  not  in  (he  least  over- 
charijed.  ‘  'riiose  who  derided  Dr.  Willis,*  he  says,  ‘  had 
‘  neither  his  cx|)eiienee  in  this  malatly,  nor  the  opportunities  of 
‘^treatinsj  it  inttsearly^and  therefore  most  far  onrahley  Htnge\ 

*  and  few  ever  so  fully  possessed  the  essential  auxiliaries  to  suc- 
‘  cess  astliat  pliysician.’ 

Wc  have  marked,  it  will  he  noticed,  by  italic  characters, 
tliosc  passai^es  which  point  out  (he  necessity  of  early  treat¬ 
ment,  It  is  the  coneiirrent  testimony  of  all  who  have  had  to  do 
with  the  insane,  that  the  principiitt  obsta  is  most  especially  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this  disordered  state,  the  projiorlion  of  successful 
cases  bein^  incom))arahly  hit;li  when  (hey  have  been  of  short 
duration  ;  ‘  a  fact,*  says  unr  Author,  *  wliicb  cannot  be  too 
‘  earnestly  enforced  on  the  recollection  of  all  who  may  from  the 

*  development  of  symptoms  have  reason  to  suspect  an  access  of 

*  mental  derauj^ement,  whether  in  a  friend  or  patient.*  The 
Matoment  which  Dr.  H.  presents  ns  containing  a  synopsis  of  his 
own  |)raciice,  exhibits  a  proportion  of  cures  in  recent  eases  as 
CTeal  as  01  in  100,  while  in  old  cases  the  cures  stand  at  only 
35  to  100.  The  aj^^rej^atc  of  all  his  cases  in  a  given  time,  pre¬ 
sents  the  proportion  of  81  in  100. 

We  hope  that  this  consolatory  representation  of  (he  curable 
nature  of  mental  sickness,  will  induce  other  private  practitioners 
in  the  same  manner  to  record  the  results  of  their  own  observa¬ 
tion. 

*  For,’  says  the  present  Author,  '  extraordinary  ns  it  may  appear, 
no  detailed  or  even  general  report  of  the  result  of  private  practice 
in  this  malady,  lias  ever  been  published  by  any  Britisn  author.*  •  A 
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defect  fo  remarkable  uiiJ  unex|>ecteu,  ulmobt  jubtifies  the  reproach 
of  forei^ner^ — ihut  llu*  many  learned  lCn*;lisb  wrileni  uho  have 
published  on  mental  utfectiuns,  have  disipiayed  greater  fuiuincks  for 
apeeulativc  disquiNition  than  practical  induction.  And  hence  another 
reason  for  that  general  scepticism  in  this  country,  on  every  matter 
connected  with  insanity  or  insane  people.* 

Wi*  find  by  the  above  aceouiil  of  J)r.  il.'s  iiidivitlual  practice, 
tirat  the  allegations  of  i)r.  Willis  ur(‘ even  more  liiuu  reafued; 
and  it  fiirtln'r  appears  that  in  a  piihlic  institution  { Iai  Stilfje* 
ti  lvrv)  in  I'ranee,  the  numbers  of  cured  are  very  little  lower 
tlian  the  assigned  proportions  of  that  physician.  Whut  too 
must  l»e  ibouglii  partieuhu  ly  woi  iby  of  n mark  in  reference  to 
the  pn‘>ent  point,  is,  that  the  eelehrated  \  ork  lletreat,  which  is 
appiopriati'd  to  tln»  derangeil  among  the  Kocii’ly  ol  Friends,  and 
which  '  e\<*els  every  other  asylum  forlnnaucs  in  mural  4|U:iIilies,* 
presents  a  .'^tuteiinmt  of  cures  inferior  to  that  of  several  public 
institutions;  the  projiortion  of  cures  being,  (up  to  ISll)  3*5  io 
lOt).  Now  (he  able  and  amiable  cendnelor  of  the  lletreat  U 
avowedly  Iniside  to  medical  ri*mc4lit*.s  t'mt'loycd  in  any  other 
tliaii  an  incidental  and  occasional  \vu>,  and  be  4*ven  exnliingly 
talks  of  the  liule  annual  ('xpendltnre  for  medicine  in  bis  esta¬ 
blishment.  In  this  lu'itance,  then,  Dr.  liurrows  thinks,  that 
the  vjL'ptrimvtituin  vrucis  is  nearly  all’orileil  in  lavuur  oi  medi¬ 
cine  lor  mental  ailment,  sinci*,  did  jiuiii-ions  giiardian.^bip  and 
moral  management  comprise  vwiy  thing  mM'illnl  for  the  insane, 
the  inmates  of  the  iletreat  would  have  the  greatest  possible 
chance  of  recovery.  In  comparisons  of  this  kind,  howcvcM*,  it 
ought  ever  to  he  recollected,  that  the  particular  circmusianees  of 
the  individual  cases  may  make  a  vast  ditVeiimci^  us  to  the  result 
of  their  maladies  ;  and  it  *vonld  seeni  suifuicntly  prohahle,  that 
when  mental  nherration  does  occur  among  a  peopb?  mark<‘vl  as 
the  (juakersare  by  sobriety  of  habits  and  steadiness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  it  is  much  less  likely  to  prove'  traiu-ient  than  whtm  lalilug 
upon  individuals  in  more  general  and  promisenous  socii'ty. 

It  is  gialifving  to  learn  from  tiie  present  Whiter,  tlcat,  sinca 
the  year  l8lt),  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  cures  at  Hetldcm,  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  retro¬ 
grading  from  what  it  was  in  former  years.  I'liis  account  muid 
ulVord  the  must  heartfelt  pleasure  to  tlie  members  of  that  Coin* 
iiiiltec,  who  so  ardently,  so  assuluoiisly,  and  in  a  iiiaiiiier  in 
every  P'speet  so  praise- wot  thy,  migagod  in  clKcling  a  reform 
as  to  the  economy  and  mamigement  both  of  puhhc  and  privato 
asylums.  indeed,  since  that  investigation  took  place,  (we 
speak  from  personal  observation,)  it  is  delightful  to  witness  lli6 
great  improvement  which  is  conspicuous  in  every  institulion  you 
enter,  whether  oi  a  mure  juiblic  or  more  private  ilescription. 
Even  if  Dr.  Hurrows,  und  other  writers  who  lake  a  siiuiltr 
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popiiiution  in  most  of  the  lar^e  cities  on  the  Continent,  in  i 
(fiveii  lime,  compared  with  tliat  of  London «  whicli  uHords  the 
foliuwiiii'  results  for  Baris,  Copenhay^eii,  Berlin,  and  our  own 


.Metropolis. 

Suicides. 

I.,ondoii 

l,tKU),000 

‘•>00 

Baris 

700,tK)3 

300 

B(‘rliii 

11)14,0*^1 

o7 

(’openhagen 

8  4,000 

51 

ConstMjuently,  the 

proportion  of  suicides 

in  the  capitals  ol 

Baris,  lh*rlin,ainl  (Joj 

|)onhagen,  is,  in  relation 

to  that  of  iiondon, 

us  5  to  *,  to  3,  uiui  3  to  1. 

‘  'riius/  says  Dr.  H.  ‘  if  the  prevalence  of  suicide  he  a  test  of the 
prevalence  of  insanity,  we  have  here  positive  proof,  tlint  mental  de* 
rangemtmt  is  less  frequent  in  Lngluiul  than  in  several  other  countries. 
Were  we  to  extend  the  imjairy  into  the  provinces  of  England,  it  it 
certain  the  ratio  of  suicides  would  be  much  diminished  ;  for  in  a  me* 
tropolis  where  the  incentives  are  most  frequent,  it  will  ever  super* 
abound.  The  contrary  seems  to  obtain  In  Prussia:  but  in  1817*  (the 
year  chosen  by  Dr.  Burrows  lor  this  comparative  census,)  that 
country  was  still  sutfering  under  the  miseries  war  had  Inflicted  ;  from 
which,  perhaps,  Berlin  experienced  the  least  of  any  of  the  other 
cities.* 

This  last  is  a  very  curious  and  imjiortant  hiet ;  and  we  think  I 
our  Author  wmdd  have  much  imj)ro\ed  the  estimates  uud  calcu¬ 
lations  which  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  instituting,  had  heex- 
ttMided  his  investigations  haek  to  anotluT  and  more  ilistant  year. 
T'Iutc  is,  however,  no  laek  of  evidence  to  j)r()ve  llie  wide  devas¬ 
tation  and  coinplicaletl  itiisery  produced  by  the  conflicts  of  na¬ 
tions.  War  liot  only  crowds  hospitals,  hut  furnishes  poor-liouses 
and  mad-houses  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  inmates.  By 
the  way,  we  ilonht  whether  the  particular  circumslanccs  of  the 
Continent  at  the  period  chosen  for  onr  Author's  inquiries,  may  i 
not  he  considered  as  in  some  measure  explanatory  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence  b<*tweon  this  and  other  countries  in  reference  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  mcnt.il  tiisease.  Had  Britain  been  the  actual  tlieatre  of 
war,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  luimher  of  victims  to  its 
malign  influence,  would  in  this  respect  l)avc  been  considerably 
augmented. 

‘  Creditable  as  the  result  is  to  the  British  character,  yet  the  pioui 
and  the  philanthropic  will  acknowledge  little  re.ison  for  gratulation; 
iince  it  only  proves  tliat  among  nations  we  are  the  least  demoralized : 
and  it  is  a  poor  consolation  to  he  merely  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
impiety.  Suicide,  It  must  he  confessed,  is  a  vice  still  much  too  com¬ 
mon  in  England.* 

Such  are  the  reflections  of  onr  Author  iij)on  summing  up  his 
comparative  account,  and  in  the  main  his  remarks  must  be 
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•lloxfctl  to  be  just  aiul  appropriate,  lint  to  speak  of  suicide  uh 
tt  ‘  \ice*  witliout  any  qualifying  salvo  to  tliis  condemnatory  in¬ 
ference,  implies  a  hnr>!mess  of  censure  inconsistent  with  the 
physical  views  which  l)i\  Burrows  takes  of  mental  malady. 
AiilnHi^h  it  formed  no  part  of  his  plan  in  the  present  volume, 
to  chalk  out  the  diseriminatinj;  features  between  crime  and  mad- 
ne>s,  (a  most  momentous pointof consideration,)  yet,  thelan^uap* 
he  has  employed  in  the  sentence  above  ipioted,  maybe  the  o(*ca- 
sion  of  unnecessary  distress  to  such  of  his  readers  us  have  either 
contemplated  this  dreadful  deed  in  the  moment  when  reason  has 
forsaken  them,  or  have  already  sullered  the  most  poii^nant  afllic- 
tioninthc  loss  of  some  relative  or  friend  by  the  act  of  self-de¬ 
struction.  It  will  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  we  would 
wish  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  wilful  suicide:  we  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  of  o))inion,  that  a  laxity  of  feeling  has  obtained  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  this  most  horrid  of  all  horrid  acts,  which  originates  in 
opinions  highly  erroneous,  and  is  pregnant  with  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  consequences.  Hutto  attach  criminality  to  self-destruc¬ 
tion  when  reason  and  consequent  accountability  arc  gone,  is  both 
unphilosophical  and  unfeeling  ;  and  from  such  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Burrows,  the  principle  could  only  have  been  admitted  by  a 
lapuHit  calami. 

Opportunities  have  before  presented  themselves  to  us  of  coni- 
batingthat  vulgar,  and  we  were  going  to  call  it  fanatical,  notion, 
tlitti  religion  is  fre(iucntly  the  cause  of  insanity.  The  concerns 
of  futurity  must  ajrpear  to  persons  of  the  smallest  relleclion, 
of  such  awful  moment,  that  we  can  easily  believe,  in  inimis 
predisposi’d  to  derangement,  unsatisfactory  and  terrilic  views  of 
an  eternal  state  may  operate  very  ])owerfully  in  assisting  to  pro¬ 
duce  actual  madness.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances  which 
wt*  witness  of  the  ‘  religiously  mad,’  those  fanatical  feelings  and 
expressions  by  which  the  hallucination  is  accompanied,  are 
the  consequences,  rather  than  the  sour<*es  of  the  disorder.  In 
this  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Burrows  in  some 
measure  coincides :  he  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  hook  to  (he 
question,*  Is  religion  a  cause  or  an  cllect  of  insanity  ?’  and,  we 
lliink,  deserves  some  credit  for  not  suflTering  himself  to  he  carried 
down  with  the  common  current  of  opinion  in  reference  to  this 
particular. 

Dr.  llallaran,a  recent  and  very  able  writer  on  insanity,  when 
adverting  to  this  subject,  remaiks,  that  in  the  Cork  liUiiatic 
Asylum,  where  Catholics  are  in  proportion  to  Prolesliuits  ns 
ten  to  one,  no  instance  of  mental  derangement  caused  by  reli- 
gious  enthusiasm  has  occurred  among  the  former  ;  while  seve¬ 
ral  dissenters  from  the  Kstahlished  Church  have  been  so  af¬ 
fected.  Of  this  fact,  the  following  explanation  is  proposed  by 
l^r.  Burrows. 
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‘  Tlie  rcaion  of  the  diflVn  nce  appears  obvious.  TJ»c  minUten  of 
the  Uu(iii»h  porbuuiiion  will  not  permit  their  Hocks  to  be  ^^rought 
upon.  To  di»irust  the  rullibility  of  any  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline, 
is  uiili  them  heresy.  Catholics,  theiefore,  are  preserved  from  ihote 
duhitations  wliich,  when  once  engendered,  generally  end  in  conver* 
sion.  The  moment  of  danger  is,  when  .'meient  opinions  in  inatlcn 
of  faith  are  wavering,  or  in  the  noviciate  of  those  recently  embraced. 
And  to  this  danger  every  Protestant  is  more  particularly  exposed  ;ef. 
pecially  in  a  country  where  toleration  in  religious  opinions  is  allowed; 
for  tliere  exce^s  of  fervour  is  the  most  likely  to  be  awakened.' 

.After  all,  liouover,  we  believe  that  eonslitiitional  ttunpera- 
tnenl  li.is  imicli  more  to  do  with  illusory  coneeils,  than  any  of 
the  exciting  causes  alleged.  It  lias  been  well  remarked,  tliat  the 
Poet  t'owper,  who  has  been  so  oftcji  cited  us  att  instance  of  re¬ 
ligious  melancholia,  was  about  to  commit  snieidc  h(»fore  he 
was  the  subject  of  religions  impression  ;  and  by  the  same  Writer 
we  ar»*  reminded  that  iii’illier  Swift  nor  llousscaii  was  a  |•(‘ligious 
inei.inciioru'. ^  It  is  this  eonstitutionai  temperament  that  distorts 
truth,  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Iliirrows  remarks,  ‘  generates  an  opinion 
‘  (hat  melancholy  insanity  is  the  t  llect  of  religious  imjirossioas.* 
In  minds  so  constituted,  the  most  or<linary  iiu’idents  heeome 
provocations  of  <lerangem  mt.  v5om(!  minds  are  so  framed  as 

‘  to  view  all  the  blessings  of  this,  or  a  future  life,  hy  involution, 
'rindr  greatest  gratification  is  persistivc  despondency.  Deaf  to  pre¬ 
cept  or  example,  they  retort : — 

(lo — you  may  call  it  madness — folly' — 

You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away  ; 

There’s  such  a  charm  in  melnnclaily — 

I  would  not  if  1  could,  be  gay  !' 

We  must  here  terminate  our  account  of  (liis  very  interesting 
jierfonii  ince.  'Phe  im*dieal  reader  will  of  course  look  to  Dr. 
Burrows  for  a  detail  of  ihos(»  plans  and  practiei's  wliich  lie  re¬ 
presents  as  having  proM'd  so  t'Hicacious  in  he.diiig  woniuled,  or 
in  restoring  lost  reason.  In  his  “  flommentaries  on  liisanitVt** 
(.1  work  some  lime  ago  promised,)  we  shall  hope  to  meet  with 
these  details  :  in  the  iiUMii  time,  we  readily  accept  the  stated  re* 
suits  on  the  credit  of  our  .Vutlior's  name  ami  charaetiM*,  and  ac- 
knowh»dgeour  obligations  to  him  for  having  placed  the  matter  of 
ineiitul  aherration  in  a  much  more  consolatory  point  of  view 
than  wehavt*  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  it. 

Dr.  Burrows  is  an  able  writer:  his  jirincipul  fault,  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  mnniior,  consists  in  an  occasional  endeavour  to  compose 
to(»  careliilly.  t*  think  tliat  with  a  little  less  of  (he  recherchS 
about  his  words  and  sentences,  the  sty  le  of  (he  hook  would  have 

•  Sec  Quarterly  Review.  Article  “  lDi»anity  and  Madhouses.'' 
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been  still  less  exceptionable.  It  behooves  niithors  who  arc  so¬ 
licitous  about  ilressin^  their  thoiis^hts  out  to  the  best  advantage, 
to  keep  in  constant  recollection  the  maxim,  ariom  cofare. 


Art.  III.  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  fVrilings  of  John 
Kveli/rtf  Esq.  F.n,S,  Author  of  the  **  Sylva^'  S\;c,  SfC,  Comprising 
his  i)iary  Irom  the  Year  16U  to  and  a  Selection  of  his 

Familiar  Letters.  To  which  is  subjoined,  the  private  Correspon¬ 
dence  hetween  King  Charles  I,  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  whilst  his  Majesty  w'as  in  Scotland  IbVl,  and  at 
other  Times  during  the  Civil  War ;  also  between  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Sir  iliehard  Browne, 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France.  The  whole  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Original  MSS.  Edited  by  William  Bray,  Esq. 
F.K.S.  Second  Edition.  "2  vols.  4to.  [Elates]  pp.  xxviii.  1350. 
London.  1819. 

^plIFiSE  volumes  combine  the  attractions  of  biography, 
travels,  and  historical  memoirs.  'Fhe  Diary,  which  occu¬ 
pies  rather  more  than  half  of  the  work,  exhibits  tiie  iinattected 
sentiments  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of  his  time,  on  the 
passing  events,  iirevailing  manners,  and  most  distinguished 
personages  of  the  interesting  period  which  it  embraces.  It  is  a 
private  record,  having  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  history 
or  political  annals  ;  for  some  of  tlie  most  imjiortant  occurrences 
are  alluded  to  in  the  slightest  manner  possible  ;  but  disclosing 
information  sometimes  of  a  curious  and  valuable  description, 
always  entertaining,  and  aHording  a  display  of  integrity,  good 
sense,  and  signal  amiuhleness  of  disposition  in  the  accomplished 
Writer,  which  in  no  small  degree  contributes  to  the  jileasure  and 
interest  felt  in  the  perusal.  The  rank  which  Mr.  Evelyn  held 
in  society,  and  the  universality  of  his  acquaintance,  could  not 
fail  to  enrich  his  ]>ersonal  journal  with  details  relating  to  the 
most  illustrious  actors  in  those  events  which  form  the  matter  of 
history  ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  very  singular  abstinence 
from  the  parade  of  an  nnecdotist,  from  the  self-important  enun¬ 
ciation  of  opinions,  and  even  from  all  expressions  of  party 
rancour.  Mr.  Evelyn  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  calm  and  philosophic  temper,  and  of  the  most  |>erfect  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character.  The  ap|^)earancc  of  such  a  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  licentious  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  the  inti¬ 
mate  of  Royalty  and  the  confidant  of  statesmen,  yet  himself 
neither  a  politician  nor  a  man  of  intrigue, — is  a  phenomenon 
which  might  seem  to  admit  of  a  reference  by  way  of  analogy, 
though  not  of  jmrallel,  to  the  situation  of  Daniel  at  the  court 
of  Babylon.  NVith  what  are  properly  termed  politics,  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  hovr  little  Mr.  Fjvelyn  appears  to  have  meddled.  It 
Was  certainly  neither  indolence’ nor  a  de6ciency  of  patriotisiu, 
VoL.  XIV.  N.S.  M 
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that  leil  him  to  decline  takins^  a  part  in  the  condicts  of 
parliamentary  debate,  or  allying  himself,  otherwise  than  by 
ilia  sentiments  and  intimacies,  to  either  of  the  contending 
parties.  Shull  we  say  that  he  liad  too  much  good  sense  to  be 
ambit iouH,  or  that  he  was  too  modest  to  be  aspiring,  or  too  pious 
to  sell  himself  to  the  dirty  service  of  the  Slate  ?  He  was  not 
wholly  destitute  of  amhilioii,  he  had  a  taste  for  public  life,  uiul 
was  susceptible  of  the  full  impression  of  whatever  grandeur  can 
attach  to  the  pomp  of  oHice  and  the  dignity  of  station,  liis 
loyalty,  too,  was  a  passionate  sentiment,  intimately  blending 
with  iiis  religions  fei  lings,  and  borrowing  sometliiiig  of  their 
character  :  it  was  that  of  a  'l  ory  of  the  old  school,  who,  when 
once  he  had  lived  to  see  the  King  restored,  and  Church  and 
State  re-estahlislied  on  their  old  basis,  conlil  have  channted  the 
Sunc-DimiHiH^  all  his  solicitudes  for  his  country  being  then 
over.  'Fhe  marked  proofs  of  favour  and  conlidence  which  3lr. 
Kvelyn  continued  to  receive  from  the  restored  iMonarch,  are 
recorded  with  an  evident  sense  of  the  gratification  he  derived 
from  them,  lint  he  was  made  for  better  things  than  to  he  a 
courtier.  'I'he  favourite  pursuits  to  which  the  ardour  of  his 
mind  was  devoted,  and  which,  re-acting  upon  his  character,  con¬ 
tributed  to  determine  its  bias,  were  natural  philosophy  and  agri¬ 
cultural  science.  'Fliese  pursuits,  by  pra-occupying  his  taste 
and  his  ambition,  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  in  the 
service  of  a  party  or  of  the  Court,  less  innocent — at  least,  more 
hazardous  employment  *,  saved  him,  too,  from  hankering  alter 
those  empty  distinctions  which  are  the  bribe  or  the  reward  of 
political  service  ;  and  armed  him,  within  the  very  magic  circle 
of  the  Court,  with  a  counter-spell  that  bullied  its  Circean 
inilnctice,  so  that  he  came  forth  in  all  the  integrity  of  a  man. 
'riie  declaration  w  hich,  in  pnrsnaiice  of  his  intention,  is  inscribed 
n|>on  his  tomb,  speaks  the  result  of  his  experience  :  *  'riiat  all 

*  IS  vanity  which  is  not  honest,  and  that  there  is  no  solid  wisdom 

*  but  in  real  piety.’ 

Evelyn  has  been  best  known  to  posterity  as  the  Author  of  the 
SyJva  and  to  his  talents  as  an  iigreealde  and  accomplished 
W  riter,  he  will  be  indebted  lor  his  lasting  fame.  Mt  is  certain,’ 
says  the  Author  of  (he  article  Evelyn  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
taimica,  *  that  very  few  Authors  who  have  written  in  our  Ian* 
‘  gmige,  deserve  the  character  of  able  and  agreeable  writers  so 
‘  well  as  Mr.  Evelyn,  who,  tliough  he  was  acipiainted  with  most 

*  sciences,  and  wrote  upon  many  dillereiit  subjects,  yet  was  very 

*  fur,  indeed  the  farthest  of  most  men  of  his  time,  from  being  a 


^  For  an  account  of  this  work,  the  reader  may  consult  Eclectic 
Review.  Old  Scriti.  Vol,  viii.  p.  1108. 
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‘  superficittl  writer.  He  had  genius,  lie  had  taste,  he  had 

*  learning;  and  he  knew  how  to  give  all  these  a  proper  place  in 

*  his  works,  so  as  never  to  pass  for  a  pedant,  even  with  such  as 
‘  were  least  in  love  with  literature,  and  to  be  justly  esteemed  a 

*  polite  author  by  those  who  knew  it  best.’  His  works  are 
siitViciently  numerous  to  have  jirecluded  his  being  regarded  as 
a  literary  idler,  even  if  his  whole  time  had  been  occupieil  with 
Midi  jnirsnits ;  hut  the  fael  is,  that  they  arc  the  fruits  of  inter¬ 
vals  of  leisure  in  the  busy  life  of  a  man  who  took  a  very  active 
part  in  society.  An  enumeration  of  the  posts  he  occupied,  will 
at  once  shew'  the  eonsi(h‘ration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
tcMuporaries,  and  the  activity  of  his  mind. 

*  II is  first  public  appointment  w’as  in  1GG2,  as  a  Commissioner  for 
reforming  the  buildings,  ways,  streets,  and  incumbrances,  and  regu¬ 
lating  Hackney  coaclies  in  London.  In  the  same  year,  he  sat  as  a 
Cominiiisioner  on  an  imp'iry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c, 
concerning  Sir  'Fhomas  (iresham’s  charities.  In  IGGt,  he  was  in  a 
Commission  for  regulating  the  Mint ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
wounded  in  the  Dutch  War ;  and  was  continued  in  the  same  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  second  War  witli  that  country.  lie  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  shortly  before  it 
was  burnt  in  K^G.  In  that  year  lie  was  in  a  Commission  for  regu¬ 
lating  tlie  farming  and  making  of  saltpetre.  In  1G71,  he  was  made 
a  Commissioner  of  Plantations  on  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  to 
which  the  Council  of  Trade  was  added  in  1G72.  In  1G85,  he  was 
one  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  the  Privy  Seal  during  the  absence  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  (who  held  that  office,)  on  his  going  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland.  On  the  foundation  of  (ireenwich  Hospital  in 
lh‘)5,  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  on  30th  June,  1696, 
he  laid  the  first  stone  of  that  building,  being  appointed  Treasurer.’ 

Besides  these  engagements,  (some  of  which  were  of  a  light 
and  temjiorary  nature,  but  others  were  extremely  laborious  and  of 
longer  duration),  he  was  n  very  active  inemher  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  the  iiistiliitioii  of  which  ho  had  a  considerable  share. 
On  its  establishment  in  1002,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Ooiincil,  and  in  1072,  was  chosen  Secretary.  He  obtained  for 
this  society  the  splendid  gift  of  the  Anmdclian  library,  as  he 
had  hofore  prevailed  upon  Lord  Henry  Howard  to  bestow  the 
•yruiidclian  marbles  on  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  whole 
hie,  which  was  extended  to  86  years,  amply  justified  the 
encomium  pronounced  by  Lord  Orford  ;  it  was  ‘  a  course  of 
‘  iiuiuiry,  study,  curiosity,  instruction,  and  benevolence,’ 

i  he  ‘  Kalendarium,’  as  the  Writer  styles  it,  commences  with 
some  brief  momoranda  of  bis  parentage  and  early  life.  Under 
the  year  1031,  occurs  a  notice  of  the  extraordinary  dearth  which 
‘>courrcd  in  England  in  that  year.  And  now,  Evelyn  telU  us, 
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*  in  imitation  of  nhiit  1  had  molmi  my  Fatlior  do,  1  be^an  to 
‘  obsorve  iniittiTs  more  pimctualy,  which  I  did  use  to  set  downe 
‘  ill  a  hlunke  almaniic.*  He  wan  at  tliis  time  but  eleven  years  of 
ajje.  The  Diary  itself  was  commenced,  or  transcribed,  at  a 
later  period,  hut  it  appears  to  have  orit^inated  in  this  simple  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  to  have  been  prosecuted  without  the  most  distant 
view  to  its  hein^  made  public.  Of  his  father,  he  speaks  in  terms 
of  the  most  exemplary  reserenee  and  aft’ectioii  ;  and  ho  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  all  liis  acipiaintance  in  the  hii^hest  conside¬ 
ration. 

‘  IhSt.  ^^y  Father  was  appointed  Sheriff  for  Surrey  and  Sussex 
before  they  were  disjoyned.  rle  had  11(5  servants  in  liverys,  ever)' 
one  lIvcryM  in  preene  salfin  doublets;  divers  gentlemen  and  persons 
of  quality  waited  on  him  in  the  same  garb  and  habit,  which  at  that 
time  (when  :}()  or  10  was  the  usual  retinue  of  the  High  Sheriff)  was 
esteemed  a  great  matter.  Nor  was  this  out  of  the  least  vanity  that 
my  Father  exceeded  (who  was  one  of  the  greatest  decliners  of  it), 
hut  liecause  he  could  not  refuse  the  civility  of  hi.s  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  who  voluntarily  came  themselves,  or  sent  in  their  servants.’ 

Ill  illustration  of  his  being  ‘  a  studious  deeliner  of  honours 
‘  nml  lilies,’  there  is  given  in  a  note,  tlie  copy  of  a  curious 
voucher  lor  the  receipt  of  ‘  hy  waie  of  eomposio’one  to 

‘  the  use  of  his  3la’‘'%  for  his  (Richard  Kvlinge’s)  fine  for  not 
‘  apearinge  at  the  lime  and  place  apoynted  for  rcceavinge  order 
‘  of  K’hood.’ 

In  Dec.  UUO,  Mr.  Kvelyn’s  father  died:  he  hud  lost  his 
mother  live  years  heforc ;  and  ‘  thus,’  he  Miys,  ‘  we  were  bereft 
‘  of  both  oiir  parents  in  a  jieriod  when  W(*  must  of  all  stood  in 

*  in*ed  of  (heir  counsel  and  assistance.’ 

'  Hut  so  it  pleased  (iod  to  make  tryall  of  my  conduct  in  a  con¬ 
juncture  of  the  greatest  and  mo^t  prodigious  hazard  that  ever  the 
youth  of  Knglnnd  saw*.  If  1  did  not  amidst  nil  this  peach  my  liberty, 
nor  my  vertue,  with  the  rest  who  made  shipwreck  of  both,  it  was 
more  the  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  of  (iod  than  the  least  discretion 
of  niyne  owne,  who  now  thought  of  nothing  but  the  pursuite  of 
vanity,  and  the  confused  imaginations  of  young  men.* 

On  llie  3(1  of  November  of  the  same  year,  (‘  a  day,’  be  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  never  to  bo  mentioned  without  a  curse,’)  be  had  seen 
the  King  proceed  in  state,  after  bis  return  from  his  Northern 
expedition,  ‘  to  that  long,  iingrutcfull,  foolish,  and  fatal  Par- 

*  liament,  tin*  beginning  of  all  our  sorrows  for  twenty  ycar« 

*  after,  and  the  p{*riod  of  the  most  happy  monarch  in  the  world/ 
On  the  I'ith  of  May,  1(511,  he  ‘  beheld  on  ’Fower  Hill,  the  fatal 
‘  stroke  that  severed  the  wisest  head  in  England  from  the 
‘  shoulders  of  the  Earl  of  StralTord.’  Dismayed  at  *  this  ill 
‘  lace  of  things,’  he  took  the  prudent  resolution  to  absent  him- 
fcir  from  his  country  (ill  the  storm  should  have  blown  over, 
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apprehensive  that  the  national  calamities  were  *  but  yet  in  their 

*  infancy.*  At  Chatham,  lie  saw  the  ‘  Soveraii^nc*  man  of  war, 

*  for  burthen,  defense,  and  ornament,  the  richest  that  ever 
‘  sjireuil  cloth  before  the  wind,  and  especially  for  this  remark- 

*  able,  that  her  buildint^  cost  his  Mu*tie  the  aflections  of  his 
‘  subjects,  who  (piarreird  with  him  for  a  trifle,  refiisint;  to  contr- 
‘  bate  either  to  their  own  safety  or  his  calory.*  These  expressions 
are  worth  cpiotiiif^,  only  as  they  serve  to  iiiilicato  the  very  simple- 
hearted,  but  very  ill-informed  and  inadetpiatc*  notions,  which  the 
Writer  had  taken  up  with  rec^ard  to  the  ^reat  jiolitical  <|iiestions 
that  were  then  agitating  the  country.  Nobody  could  lie  more 
free  from  the  spirit  of  a  purli/.un  than  he  ujipears  to  have  been  ; 
and  yet  almost  all  his  references  to  political  alfuirs  are  in  the 
sjine  strain  of  partial  or  erroneous  representation.  IMr.  Kvelyn 
embarked  at  Chatham  for  Flushiiii:^  on  the '21st  of  July  ;  and 
passed  nearly  three  months  in  the  Netherlands.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Enp^iund,  the  diflerences  between  the  Kint;  and  the 
Purliainent  arrived  at  their  crisis.  Evelyn,  now  only  one  and 
twenty,  joined  the  Kin£^*s  army  with  bis  horse  and  arms  after 
the  battle  of  llrentford  ;  but  the  temler  of  his  service  apjiears  to 
have  been  declined  out  of  consideration  of  the  certain  ruin  to 
which  it  would  have  exjiosed  him  and  his  brothers,  ^  without 
‘  any  advantage  to  his  iMajesty.’  His  martial  ardour,  fortu¬ 
nately,  did  not  disdain  to  be  regulated  by  prudence,  nor  was  his 
loyally  a  passion  so  entirely  ungovernahle  as  to  content  itself 
with  nothing  short  of  a  complete  ahandoiiment  of  self-interest, 
rinding  it  impossible,  if  he  continued  in  this  country,  to  reinuiti 
neutral,  or  atleast  ‘toevadethe  doing  of  very  unhaudsomethiii^s,* 
In*  obtained  his  Majesty’s  license  to  travel  again;  and  in  Nov. 
1042,  relumed  to  the  Continent.  'Fhe  Diary  is  now  occupied, 
to  llie  extent  of  more  lliau  two  hundred  pages,  with  our  Travel- 
l»‘r’s  memoranda  of  sights  and  adventures  on  jiassiug  through 
Franee  and  various  ]»urts  of  Italy.  If  we  meet  with  no  very 
novel  or  inijiortaut  information,  nor  with  any  profound  remarks, 
we  are  at  least  never  lillended  with  any  alleclation  or  iinperti- 
lienee.  Of  the  Journalist’s  simplicity  of  style  and  of  character, 
the  ii)llowiiig  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

‘  Wc  began  to  enter  the  plains  of  Rome,  at  wbicli  sight  niy 
thoughts  were  strangely  elevated,  but  soon  allay’d  by  so  violent  a 
shower  wiiich  fell  just  ns  we  were  contemplating  that  proud  mistress 
ot  the  world,  and  descending  by  the  Vatican  (for  at  that  gate  we 
entered),  that  before  we  got  in  into  the  Citty  I  was  wet  to  the  skin !’ 

At  K  omc  he  s))ent  about  seven  mouths,  aud  having  recom¬ 
mendations  to  several  English  residents  of  distinction,  had  no 
difliculty  in  gratifying  his  curiosity  with  the  survey  «f  all  the 
iirchitecturar  wonders,  the  treasures  of  antiiiuify,  and  the  cede- 
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aia«itlcal  iiliows  >^hicli  at  (hat  period  it  contained.  Antony  the 
virtuosi  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  was  an  aimisint;  persunat^e 
named  Hippolito  Vitellesco,  *  allerwaitis  IVihliolhecary  ol  the 
‘  \'a(i(’an  lihraiy,*  who  possessed  one  of  (he  Lest  collections  of 
statues  in  Koine  ;  ‘  to  which,’  we  art‘  told,  ^  lie  Ireipiently  talked, 
‘  as  if  they  were  livini^,  prononncini^  now  and  then,  orations, 

*  sentences,  and  V(  rses,  sometimes  kissinn^  and  einlir.icinc:  them.’ 
’Miis  same  tjentleiiuin  liad  not  lon^  before  purchased  land  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples, in  the  hope,  hy  <li;::i^ini::,  to  hnd  more  statues; 
and  it  st'ems  had  hetm  so  far  snceessinl  as  to  obtain  more  than 
compensated  for  (he  pnreliase.  An  etlilyinij  exhibition  of  the 
T.eal  of  tin*  Papal  court  for  the  conversion  of  the  .lews,  formed 
pari  of  one  clay’s  amusement  to  the  young  Englishman. 

*  Jan.  7.  A  Sermon  was  preach’d  to  the  Jewes  at  Ponte  Sisto, 
who  arc  constrain’d  to  sit  till  the  hour  is  don ;  hut  it  is  witli  so  much 
iiiaiicc  in  their  countenance'*,  spitting,  hum’ing,  coughing,  and  mo* 
tion,  that  it  is  almost  iinpossihle  tlu*y  should  lieare  a  word  from  the 
preacher.  A  conversion  is  very  rare.' 

l  ilt*  rcllc’clion  docs  not  appear  to  have  at  all  occurred  to  the 
herc'tical  spectator  of  the  se«*ne,  to  what,  in  fact,  under  the  name 
of  Christianity,  this  prc*cions  seheme  was  designed  to  convert 
(he  infidel  audience.  On  a  suhsecpieni  ot*easion.  he  was  acttially 
invited  by  a  Dominiean  friar  to  he  goiifa!h(*r  to  a  converted 
Turk  aiul  .Jew,  witli  which  extraonlinary  recpiest  he  did  not 
hernj)Ie  to  comply  . 

‘  The  eeremonic  was  perform’d  in  the  Church  of  S’**  Maria  Sopra 
In  Minerva,  nccre  the  ca|)itol.  They  were  clad  in  white,  then  exor- 
c/jVat  their  entering  the  ( Juirch  with  ahoundance  of  ceremonies,  and 
when  led  into  the  choir  were  baptiz'd  f)}'  a  I’ishop  in  inmtificnUlm. 
The  Turk  lived aflcrwards  in  Koine,  sold  hot  waters,  and  would  bring 
us  presents  when  he  met  us,  kneeling  and  kissing  the  Iicms  of  our 
c!onk.s;  but  the  Jew  was  believ’d  to  be  a  counterfeit.’ 

I’roin  Koine,  lie  proceeded  to  Naples,  then  a  dangerous  jour¬ 
ney  !>y  r(‘ason  of  tin*  banditti  who  infes(<*d  theneighhonrhood  of 
the  enpilal  ;  and  onr  IVaveller  was  but  ill  mounted  on  his 

*  base,  nnineky,  stifV-necked,  trotting,  carrion  mnie,’  ‘  which  arc 
‘  in  the  world,’  he  says,  ‘  the  most  wretched  beasts  the 
party  were  therefore  ‘  fuiiie  to  hire  a  strong  convey  of  about 
‘  thiity  firelocks*  to  guard  them  as  far  as  Nova  Fossa.  With 
the  scenery  of  Na|)les  and  its  classical  environs,  Evelyn  wa« 
highly  tielighted,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  licciUiousness  of 
manners. 

‘  The  building  of  the  Citty  is  for  the  size  tlie  most  magnificent 
of  any  in  Kurope,  the  streeies  exceeding  large,  well  paved,  having 
vaults  and  conveyances  under  liiein  for  the  siillagc,  which  renden 
them  very  sweelc  and  clc.nie  even  in  the  midst  of  winter.  To  it  be- 
longctli  more  than  J^OiO  Churches  and  Monasteries,  and  those  the 
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best  built  and  adorn’d  of  any  in  Italy.  They  grcately  affect  the  Spa¬ 
nish  gravity  in  their  habile  ;  delight  in  good  horses ;  the  strectes  arc 
full  of  gallants  on  horseback,  in  coaches  and  sedans,  from  hence 
brought  first  into  England  by  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb.  'fhe  women 
arc  generally  well-featiir’d,  but  excessively  libidinous.  The  country- 
people  so  jovial  and  addicted  to  musick,  that  the  very  husbandmen 
almost  universaly  play  on  the  guitarr,  singing  and  composing  songs 
in  prayscof  their  sweetehearts,  and  wil  commonly  goe  to  the  held  with 
their  fiddle;  they  are  merry,  witty,  and  genial,  all  which  1  much  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  ayre.  They  have  a  deadly 
hatrcil  to  the  French,  so  that  some  of  our  company  were  flouted  at 
for  wearing  red  cloakes,  as  the  mode  then  was.’ 

*  6.  Feb.  We  went  by  coacli  to  take  the  ayre  and  see  the  diver¬ 
sions  or  rather  maddnessc  of  the  Carnival ;  the  courtisans  (w’ho 
swarme  in  this  Citty  to  the  number,  ns  w'e  are  told,  of  :K),()0(),  regis- 
tred  and  paying  a  tax  to  the  State")  flinging  eggs  of  sweete  water  into 
our  conch  as  we  passed  by  the  houses  and  windows.  Indeed  the 
towne  is  so  pestered  with  these  cattelh  that  there  needes  no  small 
mortification  to  preserve  from  their  encliantnient,  whilst  they  display 
all  their  naturall  and  artificiall  beauty,  play,  sing,  feigne  compliment, 
and  by  a  thousand  studied  devices  secKC  to  inveigle  foolish  young 
men.’ 

This  city  be  now  deteruiined  to  make  the  non  ultra  of  his 
travels,  ami  accordingly  returned  to  Rome ;  ‘  bince,*  lie  adds, 

‘  from  the  report  of  tlivers  ex|>eiieiicM  ami  curious  persons  I 

*  had  been  ussurM  there  was  little  more  to  he  seeiieiu  the  rest  of 
‘  the  civil  world,  after  Italy,  France,  Flanders,  and  the  Low 

*  Country,  hut  plaine  and  prodigious  barbarism.*  Refore  he 
finally  quitted  ‘  the  once  and  yet  glorious  City,*  lie  had  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  privilege  of  doing  homage  to  the  then  tenant  of  the 
Seat  of  the  Beast. 

*  i.  May,  Having  seen  thc’cntric  of  Ambassr*  of  Lucca, 

I  went  to  the  Vatican,  where,  by  favour  of  our  Cardinal  I’rotector, 
Frnn.  Harherini,  I  w’as  admitted  into  the  Consistorie,  heard  the  Am- 
bass'*  make  his  oration  in  Latino  to  the  I’ope,  sitting  on  an  elevated 
state  or  throne,  and  changing  two  pontifical  miters ;  after  which  1  was 
presented  to  kisse  his  toe,  that  is,  his  embroder’d  slipper,  two  Cardi¬ 
nals  holding  up  his  vest  and  surplice,  and  then  being  sufficiently 
hiess’d  with  his  thumb  and  two  fingers  for  tliat  day,  1  return*d  home 
to  dinner.’ 

On  quitting  Rome,  our  Traveller  visited  Lucca,  where,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Frcdian,  lies  the  corpse  of  nu  Fnglisb  king  whom 
none  of  our  historians  have  given  any  account  of;  a  St.  Ricb- 
bhI,  ‘  who  died  here  in  bis  pilgrimage  towards  Rome  !*  Mr. 
Evelyn  gives  ns  the  Latin  epitaph  on  liis  tomb  ;  which  tomb,  a 
Note  by  the  Editor  states,  still  exists,  though  who  this  Ricb- 
Brd  king  of  England  was,  it  lias  puzzled  antiquaries  to  deter* 
mine. 
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*  tlic  ri‘X  Uichanliis  rcquiescit,  sceptifer,  almus: 

Rex  fuit  An^lurum,  repnutu  tenet  iste  polorum. 

Hegnutn  deniibit  pro  C'lirihtu  cuncta  reliquit. 

Krgu  Uicliariluiii  nobis  dedit  Anglia  sanctum. 

Hie  genilor  sanctse  Wulburgac  Virginis  alma: 

Kst  Vrillebaldi  Sancti  siiiiul  et  Vinebaldi, 

SuftVagium  ({uoruni  nobis  det  regna  I’oloruiii/ 

No  date  is  given  :  we  presume  none  was  discoverable. 

Passing  Ibrougli  Florence,  l^ologna,  and  Ferrara,  Mr.  Evelyn 
hastened  to  Venice,  being  anxious  to  arrive  tliere  before  Ascen¬ 
sion  day,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  throwing  a  gold  ring  and 
cup  into  the  Adriatic.  Hy  favour  of  the  French  ambassador,  he 
had  admittance  to  a  inncli  more  remarkable  raree-show,  ‘  the 
‘  Kern|uary,  called  7Vc«oro  di  San  .Varco,  which  few  even  of 
‘  travellers  are  admitted  to  see.’  And  no  wonder  such  precau¬ 
tion  was  *)l>served,  when,  among  other  invaluable  treasures,  there 
were  such  items  as  the  following  : 

‘  Divers  heads  of  saints  inchas’d  in  gold ;  a  small  ampulla  or  glasse 
with  our  Saviour’s  blood  ;  a  greate  morccll  of  the  real  crosse ;  one  of 
the  nailes ;  a  thorn ;  a  iragment  of  y  **  column  to  which  our  Lord 
was  bound  when  scourged  ;  the  standard  or  ensigne  of  Constantine; 
a  piece  of  S'-  Luke’s  arme;  a  rib  of  S*-  Stephen;  a  finger  of  Mary 
Magdalene;  numerous  other  things  which  1  could  not  remember; 
but  a  priest,  first  vesting  himself  in  his  saccrdotals  with  the  stole 
about  nis  neck,  shew’d  us  the  Clospel  of  S‘*  Mark  (their  tutelar 
patron)  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  whose  body  they  shew  buried 
in  tlie  Church,  brought  liilher  from  .Alexandria  many  years  ago.’ 

Whilst  Mr.  KveLn  was  at  Venice,  a  sliip  hound  for  the  Holy 
l/tind  presented  a  tempting  opporttinity  for  visiting  the  conse- 
<*rated  territory  whence  alL  these  anatomical  relics  were  pro- 
h‘ssedly  imported  ;  hnl  alter  ISlr.  E.  had  bespoken  his  passage, 
and  lai<i  in  his  stores  for  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  State,  to  carry  jirovisions  to  (’andia,  which 
altogether  frustrated  his  design,  to  his  great  mortification.  He 
now  resolved  to  sjiend  some  months  al  Padua  in  the  study  of 
physic  and  unatomy,  and  was  regularly  inatricidated  at  the 
universitv.  Here  lie  obtained  those  ‘  rare  tables  of  vcines, 
‘  nerves,*  &c.  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  Uoyal  So¬ 
ciety,  ‘  being  the  first  of  that  kind  that  had  been  seen  in  Eng- 

*  land,  and  for  anglit  I  know,  in  the  world.’  He  passed  nine 
months  at  Padua  and  Venice,  and  then  set  oil*  for  .Milan,  through 
V  iceiiza  and  Verona,  in  company  with  ‘  Mr.  Waller,  the  ccle- 

*  hrated  poet,  now  newly  gotten  out  of  England,  after  the  Par- 
‘  liumeiit  had  extremely  worried  him  for  attempting  to  put  in 
‘  execution  the  commission  of  array,  and  for  which  the  rest  of 

*  his  colleagues  wore  hanged  by  the  Rebels.’  Mr.  Evelyn  wai 
particularly  struck  with  the  situation  of  Verona. 
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4  fi/is  Citty  deservcil  all  UiO(»e  elogies  Scaliger  has  honoured  it 
with,  for  in  my  opinion  the  situation  is  the  most  delightful  I  ever  saw ; 
it  U  *0  sweetly  mixed  with  rising  ground  and  vallics,  so  elegantly 
planted  with  trees  on  which  Bacchus  seems  riding  as  it  were  in 
mumph  every  autumn,  for  the  vines  reach  from  tree  to  tree  ;  here  of 
all  places  1  have  scene  in  Italy  would  I  fix  a  residence.  Well  has  that 
learn’d  man  given  it  the  name  of  y*  very  eye  of  the  world ; — 

Occlle  mundi,  Sidus  Itali  ccrli, 

Flos  urhium,  Hos  corniculumq’  amcenum, 

Quot  sunt,  eruntvei  quot  fuere,  Verona. 

The  next  morning  we  travell’d  over  the  downes  where  Marius  fought, 
and  fancied  ourselves  about  Winchester  and  the  country  towards 
Dorsetshire.* 

T  he  passage  of  the  Alps  was  at  that  period  a  far  more  adven¬ 
turous  undertaking  than  it  is  now,  when  it  has  become  the  high 
road  of  gentlemen  tourists ;  and  our  Author  has  no  better 
epithets  lor  the  country  than  ‘  melancholy  and  troublesome.* 
At  (lenevii,  lie  fell  sick  of  the  small-pox,  having  caught  it  by 
lying  in  a  bed  which  his  liostess’s  daughter,  just  newly  re¬ 
covered  from  that  fell  disease,  liiid  been  so  accommodating  as  to 
give  up  to  him.  His  night’s  rest  was  dearly  purchased  at  the 
exjiense  of  a  live  weeks’  confmemeiit  to  his  chamher.  Here  he 
had  several  interviews  with  Diodati,  the  learned  Author  of  the 
Italian  version  of  the  Hihle.  The  Signor  expressed  to  Mr. 
Hvelyn  in  the  course  of  conversation,  his  warm  approbation  of 
‘  our  Church  government  by  Hishops  ;*  and  assured  him, 
that  ‘  the  French  Frotostants  would  uiake  no  scruple  to  submit 
‘  to  it  and  all  its  pomp^  had  they  a  king  of  the  reformed  re- 
*  ligion  as  we  hail.’  if  this  was  their  feeling,  and  all  that  they 
wanted  was,  a  king  to  take  the  head-ship  of  their  church,  we  do 
not  wonder  that  no  scruple  should  liave  existed  in  their  minds 
with  respect  to  Episcopacy  on  the  ground  of  the  pomp  with 
which  it  is  encumhered.  A  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  is  ill  adH))ted  to  combine  with  the  system'  of  royal 
patronage  ;  and  King  .James  was  so  far  perfectly  right,  when 
he  said,  ^  No  bishop,  no  king:*  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  they 
go  together.  Aiul  tor  our  own  ])art,  if  the  Church  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  civil  power,  we  should  prefer  a  king  at  its 
head,  to  a  presbytery.  On  this  point,  we  are  not  Calvinists. 

In  Oct.  Itt4t>,  we  find  Mr.  Evelyn  at  Paris,  where  he  con¬ 
tracted  that  friendship  with  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Browne, 
King  Charles’s  resident  at  the  court  of  France,  which  was 
sealed  by  liis  marriage  to  one  of  Sir  Richard's  daughters  in  the 
iollowing  June,  in  September,  1647,  became  to  England  to 
*^ttle  his  atfairs,  leaving  his  young  wife,  then  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  under  the  care  of  her  mother;  but  in  1640,  he  returned 
<0  France,  which  he  did  not  finally  quit  till  the  year  1652. 
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Diirini^  the  nliort  interval  wliicli  lie  iiassed  in  \m  native  country, 
lie  by  Home  means  contrived  to  ‘  ijet  privately  into  the  council 
‘  of  the  Kebtd  Army  at  Wliiteliall,’  where,  hesayn,  he  heard 
‘  horrid  villanies.*  A  few  weeks  after  this,  he  ‘  heard  the  rebel 
‘  Peters  incite  the  rebel  powers  met  in  the  Painted  ('liainher, 

‘  to  destroy  his  Majesty,  and  saw  that  arch- tray  tor  Bradshaw 
‘  wlio  not  louij  after  coiideiiined  him.’  The  eveciitiun  of  the 
Kin^  is  thus  chronicled  : 

‘  KiVJ).  riie  villanie  of  the  Rebells  proceeding  now  so  far  i\s  to  trie, 
condemne,  and  murder  our  excellent  King  on  the  ‘K)th  of  this  month, 
struck  me  with  such  horror  that  1  kept  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  a 
fast,  and  would  not  be  present  at  that  execrable  wickednesse ;  receiv. 
ing  the  sad  account  of  it  from  my  brother  George  and  Mr.  Owen, 
who  came  to  visitc  me  this  afternoone,  and  recounted  all  the  circuro* 
stances.* 

Of  tlie  state  of  things  during  the  Protectorate,  w*e  meet  with 
only  a  few  scattered  notices  of  no  great  importance  :  they 
consist,  for  the  most  |>art,  of  expressions  of  indignant  feeling 
ul  the  severities  to  wliieli  the  clergy  were  exposed,  and  at  the 
uholition  of  fasts  and  festivals,  with  memoranda  of  the  dilTerent 
preachers  lie  heard. 

‘  16.53.  .30  Jan.  At  our  own  parish  church  a  stranger  prcachM, 

'flicre  was  now  and  then  an  honest  orthodox  man  got  into  the  pulpit, 
and  though  the  present  incumbent  was  somewhat  of  the  Independent, 
yet  he  ordinarily  preach'd  sound  doctrine,  and  was  a  peaceable  man, 
which  was  an  extraordinary  felicity  in  this  age.* 

•  16.5f.  8  rcb.  Ash  Wednesday.  In  contradiction  to  all  costoroe 

and  decency,  the  Usurper  Cromwell  feasted  at  the  Lord  Maior's, 
riding  in  triumph  thro*  the  Citty.* 

‘  .3  Dec.  .Advent  Sunday,  'riiere  being  no  office  at  tlic  church, 
but  cxtemporle  prayers  after  y**  I’rcsliyicrian  way,  for  now  all  formei 
were  prohibited,  and  most  of  the  preachers  were  usurpers,  I  seldomc 
went  to  church  upon  solemn  feasts,  hut  cither  went  to  London,  where 
some  of  the  orthodox  sequestred  Divines  did  privately  use  y**  Common 
l*rayer,  administer  sacraments,  &c.  or  else  I  procured  one  to  officiate 
in  my  house  ;  wherefore,  on  the  lOtli,  Dr.  Rich.  Owen,  the  seques¬ 
ter’d  minister  of  Kltham,  preach’d  to  my  family  in  my  library,  and 
gave  us  y'  holy  communion.* 

‘  165.5.  .Ian.  28.  A  stranger  preached  from  3  Collossians,  2.  in¬ 
citing  our  affections  to  the  obtaining  heavenly  things.  I  understood 
afterwards  that  this  man  had  been  both  chaplainc  and  lieutennent  to 
Admiral  Pen,  using  both  swords,  whether  ordained  or  not  I  cannot 
say  ;  into  sucli  times  were  we  fallen  I* 

‘  18  Mur.  Went  to  London  on  puiqmse  to  hearc  that  excellent 
preacher  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  on  l  l*  Matt.  17*  sliewing  what  were 
the  conditions  of  obtaining  eternal  life  ;  also  concernift^  abatement 
fi)r  nn^tMQxdahlc  infirmitieSf  Tnjw  cast  on  the  accompts  of  Crosse,  On 
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the  3!8t  I  made*  a  visit  to  Dr.  Jerr.  Taylor  to  conferr  with  him  about 
some  spiritual  matters,  using  him  thenceforward  as  my  ghostly  father. 

I  beseech  God  Almighty  to  make  me  ever  mindful  of,  and  thankful 
for,  his  heavenly  assistances.* 

‘  15  April.  1  went  to  London  with  my  family  to  celebrate  >•  feast 
of  La>ler.  Vr.  Wild  preach’d  at  St.  (iregorie’s  ;  the  Ruling  rowers 
conniving  at  y^  use  of  the  Liturgy,  &c.  in  this  church  alone.’ 

‘  Nov.  This  day  came  forth  the  Protector’s  Edict  or  Procla¬ 
mation,  prohibiting  all  ministers  of  the -Church  of  England  from 
preaching  or  teaching  any  scholes,  in  which  he  imitated  the  Apostate 
Julian  ;  with  y**  decimation  of  all  y*  royal  parties  revenues  through¬ 
out  England.* 

‘  I  t  Dec.  Now  were  the  dews  admitted.’ 

‘  ^1.5.  There  was  no  more  notice  taken  of  Christmas  day  in 
churches.  1  went  to  London  where  Dr.  Wild  preach’d  the  funeral 
sermon  of  Preaching,  this  being  the  last  day,  alter  which  Cromwell’s 
proclamation  was  to  take  place,  that  none  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  dare  either  to  preach  or  administer  Sacraments,  tcaclm  schoole 
&c.  on  painc  of  imprisonment  or  exile.  So  this  was  je  mournfullest 
day  that  in  my  life  I  liad  scene,  or  y*^  Churcli  of  England  herself 
since  the  Reformation  ;  to  the  greate  rejoicing  of  both  Papist  and 
Presbyter.  So  pathetic  was  his  discourse  that  it  drew'  many  tcares 
from  the  auditory.  Myself,  wife,  and  some  of  our  family  received  y* 
communion  ;  (jod  make  me  thankfull,  who  hath  hitherto  provided  for 
us  the  food  of  our  soules  as  well  as  bodies  !  The  Lord  Jesus  pity 
our  distress’d  Church,  and  bring  hack  the  captivity  of  Sion  !’ 

‘  injG.  3  Aug.  I  went  to  London  to  receive  tlie  B.  Sacrament, 
the  first  time  the  Church  of  England  was  reduced  to  a  chamber  and 
conventicle,  so  sharp  was  the  persecution.  The  parish  churches 
were  till’d  with  sectaries  of  all  sorts,  hlosphcinous  and  ignorant  me¬ 
chanics  usurping  the  pulpets  every  where.  Dr.  Wild  preach’d  in  u 
private  house  in  Elcete  Strectc,  where  we  had  a  greate  meeting  of 
zealous  Christians,  w  ho  were  generaly  much  more  devout  and  religious 
than  in  oiir  greatest  prosperity.’ 

‘  -  Nov.  There  was  now  nothing  practical  preached  or  that 
pre.ssed  reformation  of  life,  but  high  and  speculative  points  and 
straines  that  few’  understood,  which  left  people  very  ignorant  and  of 
no  steady  principles,  tlie  source  of  all  our  sects  and  divisions,  for 
there  was  much  envy  and  uncharity  in  the  world;  (iod  of  his  mercy 
amend  it !  Now  indeed  that  1  went  at  all  to  church  whilst  these 
usurpers  possess’d  the  pulpets,  was  that  I  might  not  be  suspected  for 
a  Papist,  and  that  tho*  the  minister  was  Presbyterianly  atfccted,  he 
yet  was  as  1  understood  duly  ordain’d,  and  preach’d  sound  doctrine 
after  their  way,  and  besides  was  an  humble,  harnilcsse,  and  peaceable 
man.’ 

‘  On  Sunday  afternoone  I  frequently  stay’d  at  home  to  catechise 
and  instruct  iny  faniilie,  those  exercises  universally  ceasing  in  the 
parish  churches,  so  as  people  had  no  principles,  and  grew  very  ig¬ 
norant  of  even  the  common  points  of  Christianity  ;  ail  devotion  being 
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now  placM  in  hearing  sermons  and  discourses  of  speculative  aad 
national  things.* 

So  Tar  as  inte:;rity  can  go  to  make  a  compelent  witness,  the 
conteinporary  testimony  of  Mr.  Evelyn  as  to  what  he  himself 
witnessed,  is  entitled  to  just  attention.  Hut  although  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  resjwct  the  sincere,  yet  not  very  enlightened, 
piety  which  displays  itself  in  these  memoranda,  it  admits  of  ret- 
sonahledouht,  whether  he  was  altogether  (pialitied  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  true  character  of  the  sectarian  preachers  whom 
he  spt'aks  of  with  so  much  horror  as  usurping  the  pulpits  evertf 
where.  He  has  evidently  suflered  himself  to  note  down  in  Im 
journal  the  mere  hearsay  of  the  tlay  ;  since,  that  catechetical  in¬ 
struction  was  universally  laid  aside,  that  all  devotion  was  now 
placed  in  hearing  sermons,  and  that  those  sermons  were  wholly 
of  a  speculative  strain,  are  assertions  which,  even  if  founded  on 
fact,  it  was  impossihle  he  should  have  had  sutVicient  means  of 
verifying.  The  minister  of  his  own  parish,  it  is  admitted, 
j>reache(l  sound  doctrine  ;  and  the  ‘  man*  who  had  been  Admiral 
IVnn’s  chaplain,  is  not  charged  with  preaching  any  worse 
speculation  than  the  necessity  of  heavenly  miiuiedness.  An 
instance  indeed  is  given,  and  it  is  a  solitary  one,  of  ^  a  me- 
‘  chanic,’  who  preached  from  ‘2  Sam.  wiii.  20,  “  And  Henaiah 

went  dow  n  and  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in  the  time  of 
“  snow  the  |)urport  of  his  sermon  being,  us  we  are  told, 
*  that  no  danger  was  to  he  thought  dillieult  when  (iod  called 
‘  for  shedding  of  blood,  inferring  that  now  the  Saints  were 
‘  called  to  destroy  temporal  governments.’  Doctrine  like  thiv, 
if  it  he  correctly  rojmrted,  it  was  <[uite  as  much  Oliver’s  con¬ 
cern  us  it  could  have  been  King  Charles’s,  to  take  cognizance 
of;  and  it  is  tpiite  im))ossil)lo  that  it  should  have  been  main¬ 
tained  by  any  but  rank  Fifth- monarchy  men.  Hut  it  was 
enough  for  Air.  Evelyn  to  know  that  these  preachers  were 
usurpers,  that  they  had  not  received  Episcopal  ordination,  and 
that  the  best  of  them  were  Presbyterianly  alFected.  On  these 
grounds,  though  he  seldom  went  at  all  to  church  himself,  and 
though  he  had  been  so  little  in  England  since  he  was  of  age, 
that  he  could  know  nothing  of  the  previous  state  of  things  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  pulpits  had  been  su])plie(l;  and  the 
clerical  functions  disehargeil, — lie  readily  adopts  the  party  ca¬ 
lumnies  of  ilie  tluy  in  their  most  sweeping  application,  not 
setMuing  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  ignorance  or  ir- 
religion  having  an  existence  in  the  country  jirior  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  monarchy,  it  is  observable,  too,  that  while  be 
is  lamenting  over  the  people’s  ignorance  of  the  common  points 
of  Christianity,  owing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  their  hearing  so 
many  sermons,  and  their  not  being  taught  llie  Cliurch  catechism, 
ho  himself  discovers  the  must  confused  niul  erroneous  notions 
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^Y*iih  re^sU'il  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  «lnstification  by  faith, 
riie  lan^«aiC‘‘  which  he  ascribes  to  Jereniy  I'aylor,  ‘  concerning 
«  abatements  for  nnavoidahle  infirmities  how  cast  into  the  ac- 
‘  counts  of  tlie  Cross,’  is  such  as  we  should  not  have  expected  to 
meet  with  from  any  Protestant  that  had  not  stood  godfatlier  to 
two  of  niotiier  Koine’s  own  children,  at  the  baptismal  font  at 
wliicliher  own  priests  presided,  and  himself  adored  the  Pope’s  toe. 

Ifi  Mr.  Evelyn’s  religious  sentiments  at  this  period,  however,  there 
is  visible  that  strong  tincture  both  of  the  theology  and  of  the 
siiperstilion  of  Rome,  vvhich  characterised  the  Church  of  Eng- 
landism  of  the  times.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  from  Sec¬ 
tarianism  and  Independency  he  should  recoil  with  instinctive 
aversion  ;  especially,  connected  as  they  were,  in  his  mind,  with 
civil  disorder  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  iusuhordination.  Mr. 
Evelyn  was  not  an  illiberal  man  :  his  prejudices  were  strong, 
because  his  information  was  deficient,  while  his  feelings  were 
warm.  His  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  proceoiled 
from  his  piety ;  it  was  not  the  sub.ilitute  for  it  ;  and  his  very 
superstition  was  connected  with  a  certain  simplicity  of  mind. 
How  is  it  possible  to  judge  more  harshly  of  a  man  in  whose 
private  diary  we  find  it  noted,  that  ‘  there  was  much  envy  and 
‘  nncliarity  in  the  world — God  of  his  merry  amend  it!* 
tine  cannot  hut  smile  at  the  proof  which  is  given  of  the 
‘  sharpness  of  the  persecution*  against  the  Clergy, — Dr.  Wild 
preacliing  to  a  great  meeting  in  a  private  house  in  Fleet-street, 
and  the  Liturgy  being  used  at  St.  (iregory’s  by  connivance 
of  the  Ruling  Powers !  A  persecution  of  a  very  difierent  cpia- 
lity  of  sharpness  was  snhseipiently  set  on  foot,  when  those  who 
afterwards  hecaine  the  Ruling  Powers,  took  up  the  work  of  sup¬ 
pressing  conventicles  in  right  earnest.  Rut  of  this,  Mr.  Evelyn 
is  not  the  journalist.  No  justification,  however,  can  he  offered 
of  the  infringement  of  religious  liherly  to  which  Cromwell  lent 
his  authority  ;  and  the  issue  shewed  that  it  was  not  less  im¬ 
politic  than  it  was  unrighteous.  We  sec  how  it  alienated  from 
the  (lovernment  some  of  the  most  virtuous  members  of  the 
community,  and  gave  a  sanctity  to  what  was  in  itself  a  po¬ 
litical  cause,  while  it  afforded  the  most  plausible  pretext  for 
the  retaliation  it  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  provoke.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Cromwell  was  very  far  from  being  per¬ 
sonally  infected  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance  ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  tardy  in  giving  into  the  evil  policy  of  laying  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  Episcopal  clergy ;  but  the  edicts  in  question  must 
he  considered  as  a  foul  stain,  jierhaps  the  greatest  stain,  upon 
his  administration  of  the  sovereignty.  Of  this  unjustifiahle  in¬ 
terference  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  there  is  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instance. 

‘  IB.'iT.  2'>  Dec.  I  went  to  London  with  rny  wife,  to  celebrate 
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Chrfttmnt  day,  Mr.  Gunning  preached  in  Exeter  Chapell^  on  7^ 
Michah,  2.  Sermon  ended,  as  (le  was  giving  us  y*"  Holy  Sacrament, 
the  chupeil  was  surrounded  with  souldiers,  and  ali  the  communicanti 
and  aMCtnbly  surpriz’d  and  kept  prisoners  by  them,  some  in  the  liouse, 
other*  carried  away.  It  fell  to  my  share  to  be  confin’d  to  a  roomc 
in  the  house,  where  yet  I  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the  master  of 
it,  y*  (’ountesse  of  Dorset,  Lady  Hatton,  and  some  others  of  (juality 
who  invited  me.  In  the  afiernoone  came  Col.  Whuly,  Gotfj,  and 
others,  from  White-hall,  to  examine  us  one  by  one;  some  tliey  com¬ 
mitted  to  y*  Marshall,  some  to  prison.  When  I  came  before  them 
they  tooke  my  name  and  abode,  examin’d  me  why,  contrarie  to  an 
ordinance  made  that  none  should  any  longer  observe  y*^  superstitious 
time  of  the  Nativity  (so  etteem’d  by  them),  I  durst  otfend,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  be  at  Common  Prayers,  whicli  they  told  me  was  but  y* 
masse  in  English,  and  particularly  pray  for  Charles  Steuart,  for 
which  we  had  no  Scripture.  I  told  them  we  did  not  pray  for  Cha. 
Steuart,  but  for  all  Cliristian  kings,  princes,  and  governors.  They 
replied,  in  so  doing  we  praied  for  the  K.  of  Spainc  too,  who  was  their 
enemie  and  a  papist,  with  other  frivolous  and  ensnaring  questions  and 
much  threatning ;  and  finding  no  colour  to  detaine  me,  thetf 
yniss'd  me  with  much  pitti/  <?/  ii^norauce.  These  were  men  of  high 
tlight  and  above  ordinances,  and  spake  spiteful  things  of  our  Lord** 
Nativity.  As  we  went  up  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  the  miscreants 
held  their  muskets  against  us  as  if  they  would  have  shot  us  at  the 
altar,  but  yet  sutfering  us  to  finish  liie  oilice  of  Communion,  at 
perhaps  not  havinjr  instructions  what  to  do  in  case  they  found  us  in  that 
action.  So  1  got  home  lute  the  next  day,  blessed  be  God.’ 

If  Mr.  Mveiyn  had  not  expressly  aiVinned  that  some  of  the 
audience  were  carried  to  prison,  we  should  have  been  apt  to 
suspi'ct  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a  wanton  frolic  of  the 
olVicers,  rather  than  an  act  emanating  from  the  (Livernnicnt. 
They  must  have  been  strange  orders  indeed,  under  which  the 
soldiers  acted,  that  authorized  them,  if  we  understand  Mr. 
Hvelyu’s  expression,  to  level  their  muskets  at  the  persons  as¬ 
sembled,  but  left  them  in  utter  uncertainty  what  to  do  next, 
further  than  to  stand  by  and  let  the  service  proceed.  Xor  was 
the  conduct  of  the  ollicers  less  singular,  supposing  that  they  had 
any  other  object  than  to  divert  themselves  most  unwarrantably 
at  the  expense  of  the  congregation,  it  is  cle.ir  that  there  was 
precisely  the  same  colour  for  detaining  ^Ir.  Evelyn  that  there 
was  for  d<‘taining  any  other  individual  present,  except  the  of¬ 
ficiating  clergyman,  whose  fate  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  yet,  after 
a  sort  of  mock  examination,  (for  the  charge  of  praying  for  the 
King  of  Spain  must  surely  have  been  a  jest,)  he  is  dismissed 
with  an  uiVccted  commiseration  of  his  ignorance!  !  it  is  a 
great  pity  Mr.  Evelyn  has  not  let  us  know  what  became  of  Mr. 
tiunning,  as  well  as  of  the  individuals  who  were  committed 
to  prison, — how  many  were  so  committed,  how  long  they  lay 
there,  and  what  was  the  means  or  price  of  their  discharge.  It 
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couUl  not  surely  be  the  case,  that  Mr.  E.  never  thought  it  worth 
\Uiile  to  inquire  further  uhout  the  matter.  To  us,  we  confess,' 
it  appears  extremely  douhtful  whether  any  of  the  party  were 
stMit  to  prison  at  all.  There  is  a  looseness  in  the  whole  nar¬ 
ration,  which  shews  how  much  the  Writer  sutVered  himself  to 
take  for  ^i^ranted,  as  to  that  part  of  the  atVair  which  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  involve  himself.  In  any  point  of  view,  however,  the 
disturbance  created  by  the  soldiers,  was  a  very  nefarious  a«^- 
^rcssion.  If  it  was  dietated  by  the  wish  to  intimidate,  and 
the  ollicers  really  acted  in  pursuance  of  state  orders,  it  was  one 
of  those  half-measures  which  tend  to  throw  useless  tliscredit  on 
the  (iovernmeut  that  has  recourse  to  them;  and  the  atVair  would 
serve  to  shew  the  folly  of  enactments  of  which  policy  and 
humanity  alike  forbid  the  carrying  into  edect.  Those  who  bad 
the  management  of  such  matters  in  the  reis^n  of  Charles  II. 
knew  better  than  to  deal  in  half-measures  :  their  pity  of  the  ig¬ 
norance  they  undertook  to  enlighten,  demonstrated  itself  in  a 
somewhat  diirerent  way. 

The  3Iirabilis  was  just  at  hand.  On  the  3rd  of 

SejKeinber  of  tlie  ensuing  year,  ‘  died  that  arch  rehell  Oliver 
‘Cromwell,  calM  Protector.’  'Mr.  Evelyn  witnessed  his  superb 
funeral ;  ‘  the  joyfullest,’  he  says,  ‘  1  ever  saw,  for  there  were 
‘  none  that  cried  but  dogs,  which  the  soldiers  hooted  away  with 
‘  a  barbarous  noise,  drinking  and  taking  tobacco  in  the  strectes 
‘as  they  went.’  Had  Cromwell  been  the  most  legitimate  in¬ 
heritor  of  royalty  that  ever  wore  a  crown,  the  dogs,  we  suppose, 
would  not  have  made  less  noise,  nor  the  soldiers  have  made  less 
merry  with  drink  and  tobacco  on  the  occasion  of  the  pageant. 
We  transcribe  the  brief  references  which  arc  made  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  political  changes,  and  to  the  part  which  Mr.  Evelyn 
himself  took  in  the  Hestoration. 

*  1659.  25  April.  A  w’onderfull  and  suddainc  change  in  y*  face 
of  y  publiq;  y*  new  Protector  Uicliard  slighted;  several  pretenders 
and  parties  strive  for  ye  government :  all  anarchy  and  confusion  ; 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us  !* 

‘  29  May.  The  Nation  was  now  in  extreame  confusion  and  un- 
sctllM,  between  the  Armies  and  the  Sectaries,  the  poor  Church  of 
Lngland  breathing  as  it  w  ere  her  last,  so  sad  a  face  of  things  had 
overspread  us.’ 

‘  11  Oct.  The  Armie  now  turn’d  out  the  ParliamL  We  had  now 
no  Government  in  the  Nation :  all  in  confusion ;  no  magistrate  either 
own’d  or  pretended  but  y*  Souldlcrs,  and  they  not  agreed.  God  Al¬ 
mighty  have  mercy  on  us  and  settle  us  !’ 

'  ‘  7  Nov.  Was  published  my  hold  Apolofrie  for  the  King  in  this 
time  of  danger,  when  it  was  capital  to  speakc  or  write  in  favour  of 
;  him.  It  was  twice  printed,  so  universaly  it  took.’ 
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*  10  Doc.  I  trratotl  privately  with  Col.  Morlcy,  then  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  and  in  greate  trust  and  power,  concerning  delivering 
it  to  y'  King  and  the  bringing  of  him  in,  to  the  greate  hazard  of  my 
lifts  hut  y*  Col.  had  been  my  kcholcfeilow,  and  1  knew  would  not  be. 
tray  me.’ 

*  12.  I  spent  in  publiq  concerns  for  his  Majesty,  pursuing  the  point 
to  bring  over  Coll.  Morley,  and  his  brother  in  law  Fay,  Governor  of 
I’orUniouth.* 

‘  Annus  miraimlis  IGOO.  Jan.  12.  Wrote  to  Col.  Morley  againe 
to  declare  for  his  Majesty. 

*  22.  1  w’ent  this  arternoone  to  visit  ('oil.  Morley.  After  dinner 
I  discours’d  w  ith  him,  hut  he  was  very  jealous,  and  would  not  believe 
Monk  came  in  to  do  the  King  any  service  ;  1  told  him  he  might  doit 
without  him,  and  have  all  the  honour.  He  was  still  doubtfull,  and 
would  resolve  on  nothing  yet,  so  1  tooke  leave.* 

*  Feb.  Kept  y  Fast.  (Jeneral  Monk  came  now  to  London  out 
of  Scotland,  but  no  man  knew  what  he  would  do,  or  declare,  yet 
be  was  met  on  all  his  way  by  the  (lentlemcn  of  all  the  Counties  which 
he  pass'd,  with  petitions  that  he  would  recall  the  old  long  interrupted 
Farliament,  and  settle  the  nation  in  some  order,  being  at  this  time  in 
most  prodigious  confusion  and  under  no  government,  every  boily  ex¬ 
pecting  what  would  be  next  and  what  lie  would  do. 

*  10.  Now’  were  the  gates  of  the  Cilty  l)roken  down  by  Gen*. 
Monke,  wbirb  exceedingly  exasperated  the  Cittv,  the  Souldicn 
marching  up  and  down  as  triumphing  over  it,  and  all  the  old  army  of 
the  pbanatics  put  out  of  their  posts,  and  sent  our  of  towne. 

*  11.  A  signal  day.  Monk,  perceiving  bow  infamous  and  wretched 
a  pack  of  knaves  would  have  still  usurped  the  supreame  power,  and 
having  intelligence  that  they  intended  to  take  away  his  commissioD, 
repenting  ot  what  he  hail  don  to  y^  Citty,  and  where  he  and  his  force 
quartered,  marches  to  White-hall,  dissipates  that  nest  of  robbers,  and 
convenes  the  old  Farliamcnt,  the  Rump  Farliamcnt  (so  call’d  as  re¬ 
taining  some  few  rotten  members  of  y**  other)  being  dissolv'd;  and 
for  joy  wbercofT  were  many  thousand  of  rumps  roasted  publiqly  in 
y^sircetes  at  the  boutircs  this  night,  with  ringing  of  bells  and  uni¬ 
versal  jubilee.  This  was  the  first  good  omen.’ 

‘  3  May.  Came  the  most  happy  ti<lings  of  his  Majesty's  gracioui 
declaration  and  applications  to  the  Parliament,  Generali,  and  People, 
and  their  dutiful  acceptance  and  acknow’ledgment,  after  a  most 
bloudy  and  unreasonable  rebellion  of  ncere  20  years.  Praised  be  for 
ever  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  who  oncly  doeth  wondrous  things,  because 
His  merry  enduretb  for  ever ! 

‘  8.  This  day  was  his  Majestic  proclaimM  in  I.ondon,  &c. 

*  21-.  Came  to  me  Col.  blorley,  about  procuring  his  pardon,  nov 
loo  late  seeing  his  error  and  neglect  of  the  counsel  I  gave  him,  1»J 
whicli  if  he  had  taken  it  he  had  certainly  done  y'  great  work  wiib 
Y  tame  ease  that  Monk  did  it,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  Morkf 
in  a  post  to  have  done  what  he  pleas'd,  but  bis  jealousie  and  feare.kef^ 
him  from  that  blessing  and  honor.  I  address’d  him  to  Lord  Mor* 
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daunt*  tlien  in  grcatc  favour,  for  his  |>ardon,  he  obtain’d  at  the 
co8t  of  lOOOl.  as  I  heard.  O  y*  selfish  omission  of  this  gentleman  1 
what  did  I  not  undergo  of  danger  in  this  negotiation,  to  have  brought 
him  over  to  his  Majesty’s  interest,  when  it  was  intirely  in  his  hands.* 

Tlie  active  part  which  Mr.  Evelyn  took  in  this  business,  is 
ilmost  the  only  instance  of  his  busying  himself  in  political  affairs. 
A  detailed  account  of  his  communications  with  Col.  Morley,  is 
given  in  the  Appendix.  Morley  had  much  in  his  power :  as 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  he  was  absolute  master  of  the  city  ;  ho 
was  Lieutenant  of  the  confederate  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey, 
lUiupshirc,  &c. ;  his  brother-in-law  was  (lovernor  of  Ports* 
mouth,  and  his  own  brother,  (jovernor  of  Arundel  castle.  But 
his  ‘  fatal  ditlidenee’  of  Monk,  who  at  that  time  was  not  siis* 
pected  of  having  any  design  to  bring  in  the  King,  if  indeed  he 
had  conceived  the  project,  is  assigned  as  the  reason  of  Motley’s 
vacillating  and  temporizing  conduct.  The  knowledge  of  Motley’s 
sfiuiinents,  however,  had  no  doubt  some  influence  on  Monk’s  de¬ 
cision,  whose  tusk  was  in  fact  one  which  re<piired  little  cunning 
aiid  involved  little  (lllliculty.  *  Finding  how  the  people  and 

*  magistrates  were  disposed,’  says  tlie  MSS.  account  drawn  up 
by  Sir  'riioinas  Clarges,  ‘  (whatever  his  general  intentions  were, 

*  or  first  seemed  to  be,)  he  boldly  and  fortunately  brought  to 

*  pass  that  noble  Revolution,  following  it  to  his  eternal  honour 
‘  by  restoring  a  banished  Prince  and  the  People’s  freedom.’  We 
again  transcrilte  from  Mr.  Evelyn’s  diary. 

*  29  May.  This  day  his  Mojestie  Charles  the  Second  came  to 
lx)ndon,  after  a  sad  and  long  exile  and  calamitous  suffering  both  of 
the  King  and  Church,  being  17  ycares.  This  was  also  bis  birthday, 
and  with  a  triumph  of  above  20, (XX)  horse  and  foote,  brandishing  their 
swords  and  shouting  with  inexpressible  joy;  the  wayes  strew’d  with 
flowers,  tlie  hells  ringing,  the  streetes  hung  with  tupissry,  fountaines 
running  with  w  ine  ;  the  Maior,  Aldermen,  and  all  the  Companies  in 
their  liveries  ;  chaines  of  gold  and  banners  ;  Lords  and  Nobles  clad 
in  cloth  of  silver,  gold,  and  velvet ;  the  window's  and  balconies  all 
set  with  Indies  ;  trumpets,  music,  and  myriads  of  people  flocking, 
even  so  far  as  from  Kocliester,  so  as  they  were  seven  boures  in  passing 
the  Citty,  even  from  2  in  y*’  afternoone  till  9  at  night. 

*  1  stood  in  the  Strand  and  beheld  it,  and  biess’d  God.  And  all 
this  was  don  without  one  drop  of  bloud  shed,  and  by  that  very  army 
which  rebell'd  against  hitn ;  but  it  was  y*^  Lord's  doing,  for  such  a 
Hestauratiou  w'as  never  mention’d  in  any  history  antient  or  modern, 
since  the  returnc  of  the  Jews  from  the  llabylonish  captivity  ;  nor  to 
jovfull  a  day  and  so  bright  ever  scene  in  this  Nation,  this  hapniog 
when  to  expect  or  effect  it  wat  jrast  all  liuman  |>olicy.‘ 

Mr.  Evejyn’s  parallel  is  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  times  ;  and 
^me  extravagance  of  expre.stion  may  reahonably  be  allowed  to 
ihe  first  paroxysms  of  joy  which  the  re-ea>(abiUliiiieiii  of  a 
scuUmI  government,  the  anticipated  gratitude  and  moderation  of 
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Mic  rrcilU’d  moiian  li,  the  brilliant  prospects  of  personal  honour 
autl  ailvanta^c  that  upencd  to  the  faithful  royalists,  and  the  set- 
tiiii^  up  attain  of  all  thehii'h  places  of  their  intellectual  idolatry, 
would  excite  in  the  mliuls  of  the  church  and  kin^  party.  Mr. 
r.velyii  was  but  two  and  twenty  when  the  diflerences  between 
(diaries  1.  and  the  Farli tiinent  were  ripened  into  a  civil  war; 
too  younj^  to  appreciate  the  i^rounds  of  the  (piarrel,  but  just  of 
an  ui^e  to  enter  with  enthnsiasiu  into  the  royal  cause.  That 
cause  had  actpiired  a  sacredness  in  his  imagination,  from  the 
tragical  fate  of  one  sovereign,  and  the  adverse  fortunes  of  ano¬ 
ther,  the  exiled  heir,  ('harles  the  First,  deposed  and  in  exile, 
would  in  time  have  become  an  objt'ct  of  as  little  interest  as 
•lames  the  Si'cond  was,  after  his  abdication  of  the  throne;  but 
Charles  the  Martyr  was  at  once  exalted  into  the  saint.  Repug¬ 
nant  lioih  to  reason  and  to  religion  ns  is  so  gross  a  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  the  terms,  (for  C'harles’s  reputed  piety  could  no  more 
constitute  him  a  martyr,  than  his  tyranny  could  make  him  a 
saint,)  it  is  hy  a  natural  operation  of  feeling  that  we  invest  an 
illustrious  sulferer  with  a  character  of  sanctity:  an  illusion  i* 
thrown  over  the  unearthly  object  of  our  reverence,  when  beheld 
in  the  shadowy  light  of  the  sepulchre,  which  at  once  heightens 
its  stature,  and  softims  down  all  the  harsher  traits  of  its  charac¬ 
ter.  Many  a  man  has  awakened  simply  by  his  death,  emotions 
the  very  op|M)siie  of  those  winch  all  the  actions  of  his  life  con¬ 
spired  to  perpetuate.  'I'liis  was  signally  the  ease  with  Charles 
I.,  who  could  ill  no  other  way  have  won  the  atVections  of  the 
MuhjtHTts  he  hud  oppressed  ;  hut  the  short-sighted  politicians 
who  eondrmned  him  to  siilFer,  did  an  unintentional  service  to  his 
fame,  raneelling  by  that  act,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
proportion  of  his  former  subjects,  all  his  political  delimiuencies. 
Ill  the  RIessed  Martyr  of  Mr.  Kvolyn,  we  in  vain  attempt  to 
trace  any  resemblance  to  the  Charles  the  First  of  history.  In 
place  ol  the  iiitinlered  king,  a  shadowy  ahstractiun  took  possession 
of  men*s  imaginations,  the  concrete  idea  of  all  that  is  venerable, 
captivating,  or  commanding  in  the  attributes  of  royalty  ;  and  the 
title  of  king  became  itself  a  biglicr  style  in  consequence  of  its 
association  with  this  ideal  object  of  adulation.  That  adulation 
went  into  the  greater  excess,  because,  as  being  paid  to  the  de¬ 
ceased,  it  Ht'emei!  to  lose  some  of  the  essential  meanness  of  flat¬ 
tery  ;  it  had  a  shew  of  disinteresttxlness  and  sincerity,  which 
disguised  its  true  character,  and  thus  favoured  its  most  un- 
boundeil  licence.  Rut  this  was  not  all.  The  monarch  was  also 


regarded  ns  iiivwted  with  a  sacerdotal  character,  as  the  head  of 
the  Anglican  F'piscopacy,  which  suftered  an  eclipse  in  his  down- 
fal ,  and  the  devoted  loyalty  of  its  members  was  ultimately 
blended,  therefore,  with  their  religious  feelings.  During  th« 
interregnum,  when  the  use  of  tlie  Common  Prayer  Book  was 
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jM-oliibiu  n,  some  of  the  anil  other  sectaries^,  it  seems, 

us4h1  to  taunt  the  ^uoil  ehurchinen  with  the  non>visibility  of  that 
uhieli,  if  a  part  of  the  true  Church,  must  needs  suilcr  no  in* 
terruption  of  existence.  Some  of  our  rv'uilers  may  be  tempted 
to  smile  at  heaiimx  the  way  in  which  this  objection  was  repelled. 
Sir  llicliiird  Browne,  Mr.  Bvelyn's  futher-in.hnv,  duriiur  the 
whole  of  his  nineteen  years’  exile,  ‘  kept  up  in  his  chapel  the 
‘  LituiiXV  and  Olhccs  ol  the  Church  of  Bni^land,  to.his  no  small 
Miunour,  and  in  a  time  when  it  was  so  low,  and,  as  many 

*  thought,  utterly  lost,  that  in  various  controversies  both  wiili 

*  papists  and  sectaries,  our  divines  used  to  arp^uc  for  the  visi- 
‘  liility  of  the  Church,  from  his  chapel  and  con^rcfi^ation  !  !’  No 
wonder  that  they  should  have  found  in  the  restoration  of  the 
inonareliy  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.,  a  parallel  to  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Bahylonish  captivity. 

Hut  tliero  wore  more  rational  jxrouiids  for  rejoicinpf,  or  at  least 
for  aciiniesciiii>;  in  that  event.  There  were  sober-minded  men 
who  rei^arded  the  Kini^’s  return  as  the  only  means  of  rc-esta- 
hlisliliu^  a  constitutional,  in  place  of  a  military  government. 
Cromwell  was  no  more,  who  alone  could  tame  tlie  violence  of 
rival  factions,  and  ;afive  bond,  by  his  personal  ener;;y,  for  the 
security  of  men’s  social  interests.  The  wi/urd  was  dead,  whose 
s{)ells  the  army,  his  demon  servant,  obeyed,  which  now  threat* 
fiicd  to  turn  at^uinst  its  musters,  and  would  he  exorcised  only  hy 
the  name  of  kinjj^.  To  escape  from  the  evils  of  anarchy,  or 
even  from  the  uncertainties  of  an  unsettled  government,  a  very 
lart^e  ))oitioii  of  tlic  nation  woidd  have  been  ^lad  to  submit  to 
almost  any  arrangement  tliat  promised  to  he  permanent  ;  and 
they  sullbred  themselves  to  he  (piietly  made  over  hy  Monk  to  a 
Stuart,  without  tukiii;^  a  single  precaution  to  secure  their  dearly 
purchased  liberties.  hat  it  was  that  they  had  consented  to 
have  restored,  ami  whul  they  had  parted  with,  it  was  not  lontc 
before  they  were  enabled  very  feelingly  to  aseerlaiii.  A  few 
extracts  from  suhsetpieiit  paijes  of  Mr.  Bvelyii’s  diary,  will 
place  the  matter  in  a  suthciently  clear  point  of  view. 

*  6  July.  [1660.  About  five  weeks  after  the  King’s  return]  His 
Majestie  began  first  to  touch  for  t/*  evil,  according  to  costome,  thus  ; 
bii  Ma’**  sitting  under  his  State  in  y*-’  Banquctling  House,  the  Chirur- 
geon*  cause  the  sick  to  be  brought  or  led  up  to  the  throne,  where 
I  they  kneeling,  yc  King  strokes  their  faces  or  cheekes  with  both  his 
bands  ut  once,  at  which  instant  a  Chaplaine  in  his  formalities  says, 
'*  He  put  his  hands  upon  them  and  he  healed  them.’'  This  is  sayd  to 
«very  one  in  particular.  When  they  have  ben  all  touch’d  they  come 
op  againe  in  the  seme  order,  and  tW  other  Chaplaine  kneeling,  and 
Having  Angel  gold  strung  on  white  ribbon  on  his  arme,  delivers  them 
one  by  one  to  his  M**  *,  who  puls  tliein  about  the  necks  of  the  touched 
*s  they  passe,  whilst  the  first  Chaplaine  repeats,**  That  is  y*  true 
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light  who  came  into  jr«  world.'*  Then  follows  an  Epistle  (as  at  first 
a  Gospell)  with  the  Liturgy,  prayers  for  the  sick,  with  some  alteration, 
lastly  y'  blessing ;  and  tlien  the  Lo.  Chamberlainc  and  Comptroller 
of  the  Household  bring  a  basin,  ewer  and  towcll,  for  his  Ma^^  to 

wash.* 

^  25  Jan.  IfJGl.  After  divers  ycares  since  I  had  seen  any  play,  1 
went  to  see  acted  “  The  Scornful  Lady,**  at  a  New  Theater  in  Lin- 
coln*s  Inn  Fields.' 

*  6  Jan.  1662.  This  evening,  according  to  costome,  his  Majestj 
open’d  the  rcvolls  of  that  night  by  throwing  the  dice  himselfe  in  the 
privy  chamber,  where  was  a  table  set  on  purpose,  and  lost  his  KXH. 

iThe  ycare  before  he  won  15001.)  The  ladies  also  plaied  very  deepe, 
came  away  when  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  hud  won  about  lOOOl.  and 
left  them  still  at  passage,  cards,  &c.  At  other  tables,  both  there  and 
at  y*“  (iroom-porters,  observing  the  wicked  folly  and  monstrous  cx- 
cessc  of  passion  amongst  some  loosers ;  sorry  1  am  that  such  a 
wretched  costume  as  play  to  that  cxcesse  should  he  countenanc’d  in  a 
Court  wliich  ought  to  be  an  example  of  virtue  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdome. 

•  9.  I  saw  acted  “  The  8rd  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes.**  In  tha 
acted  y'  faire  and  famous  comedian  call’d  Roxalana  from  y'  part  she 
performed :  and  1  think  it  was  the  last,  she  being  taken  to  be  the 
Earle  of  Oxford's  misse  (as  at  this  time  they  began  to  call  lewd 
women. ) 

*  15.  There  was  a  general  fast  thro*  y^'  whole  nation,  and  now 
celebrated  at  London,  to  avert  Gods  heavy  judgments  on  this  land. 
There  hud  fallen  greate  raine  without  any  frost  or  seasonable  cold, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  Sweden,  and  the  most  Northern  parts, 
being  here  neere  as  warme  as  at  midsomuier  in  some  yearcs.  This 
solemn  fast  was  held  for  y'  House  of  Commons  at  St.  Margaret’s. 
Dr.  Reeves,  Dean  of  Windsor,  preach’d  on  7  Joshua,  12.  Shewin? 
h(nn  neglect  of  exacting  justice  on  offenders  (by  which  he  insinuated 
such  of  the  old  King*8  murderers  as  w’cre  yet  reprieved  and  in  jf* 
Tower)  was  a  maine  cause  of  Go(fs  punishing  a  land.  He  brought  in 
that  of  the  (libeonites  as  w'ell  as  Achan  and  others,  concluding  with 
an  eulogie  of  the  Parliament  for  their  loyaltie  in  restoring  y  BUhopi 
and  Cleargie,  and  vindicating  the  Church  from  sacrilege. 

‘  16.  This  night  was  acted  before  his  Ma”  “  The  Widow,”  a  lewd 
play.’ 

‘  6  April.  Being  of  the  Wstry,  in  Uie  afternoone  we  order’d  that 
the  Communion  Table  should  be  set  as  usual  altar-wise,  with  a  decent 
railc  before  it,  as  before  the  Rebellion.* 

*  17  Aug.  Being  the  Sunday  when  Uie  Common  Prayer  Bookc 
refonned  and  ordered  to  be  used  for  the  future,  was  appointed  to  be 
read,  and  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  be  abjured  by  all  the 
incumbents  of  England  under  penalty  of  looseing  their  livings ;  our 
Vicar  read  it  this  morning. 

*  20.  Tlieri*  were  strong  guards  in  y*'  Citly  this  day,  apprehemling 
some  tumults,  many  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  not  conforming. 

*  21  Dec.  One  of  his  Ma‘^*‘  Chaplains  preach’d,  after  which,  in* 
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steail  of  y<^  antient,  grave,  and  soltMiin  wind  iimsiq  acxomptUi^ing 
organ,  waa  introduc’d  a  concert  of  21  violins  betweenc  every  pause, 
af\er  the  French  fantastical  light  way,  better  suiting  a  tavern  or 
playhouse  than  a  church.’ 

These  were  early  days,  which  exhibited  hut  a  sample  and 
earnest  of  what  the  nation  gained  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Court,  the  Church  and  the  Theatre,  and  their  simultaneous 
ciVorts  to  d(*-puritanize  the  community.  All  was  not  indeed, 
even  in  good  Mr.  KvelyiFs  opinion,  as  it  should  have  been  ;  but 
tlie  King  smiled  upon  him,  and  occupations  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  and  patriotic  nature  now  devolving  upon  him,  and  en¬ 
grossing  his  time,  left  little  leisure  for  superlluous  rumination  or 
boding  augury,  lie  dined  with  the  King,  or  with  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  or  with  the  Queen  Mother,  and  he  went  to  royal  halls 
and  royal  theatricals,  till  he  was  tired  of  the  hurry  of  a  court 
life,  while  at  home  he  received  the  visits  of  Majesty  and  all  its 
satellites.  He  could  now  go  to  church  without  seeing  a  me¬ 
chanic,  or  one  whose  ordination  was  of  doubtful  validity,  ascend 
the  pulpit ;  he  saw  Ash  Wednesday  and  Christmas  day  rc- 
iuhtituted,  and  the  Communion  Table  again  set  altar-wise,  the 
I’rcsbyterians  turned  out,  and  *  the  carcasses  of  those  areh- 
*  rebels  Oomwell,  IKadshaw,  and  Ircton  dragged  out  of  their 
^  superb  tombs  in  Westminster  among  the  Kings,  to  Tyburnc, 
^  hanged  on  the  gallows  there,  and  then  buried  in  a  deep  pit.* 
lie  saw,  and  he  records,  these  magnanimous  triumphs,  and 
couhl  he  but  feel  elated  at  such  a  Restoration  ?  It  is  a  most 
salutary  exercise  of  the  feelings,  to  compel  one's  self  to  think 
nunc  the  worse  of  a  man's  integrity,  piety,  and  even  amiableiiess, 
un  account  of  what  seem  to  us  palpable  incongruities,  but  which, 
perhaps,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  do  not 
exceed  what  may  be  fairly  allowed  as  the  average  proportion 
of  liunian  infirmity  which  forms  the  net  ojf  against  the  truest 
excellence  of  character.  In  our  next  Number,  we  shall  cii- 
ileavour  to  do  justice  to  IVlr.  Evelyn’s  exemplary  discharge  of 
all  the  social  relations,  his  devout  and  resigned  temper,  his 
scientific  ardour,  and  his  unaHected  philanthropy. 


Art.  IV.  An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine  ;  or  Sketches  of  Courts,  Society* 
Scenery,  &c.  in  some  of  the  German  States  bordering  on  the  Rhine. 
8vo.  pp.  52i.  London,  1818. 

^PIIE  Rhine,  the  magnificent  Rhine,  while  its  very  name  calls 
up  the  idea  of  all  that  is  wild,  and  rich,  and  majestic  in 
weiKTy,  forms  a  kind  of  central  point  in  our  historical  recollec¬ 
tions  of  marking  periods  and  of  illustrious  individuals.  With¬ 
out  ascending  to  ilic  times  of  romance  or  plausible  coiijccturei  we 
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find,  at  a  sufficiently  early  date  of  classical  history,  its  hanks  te* 
nanted  by  rude  and  ivarlike  tribes,  whose  inroads  into  Bels^ic  Gaul, 
Mtimnlatcil  the  policy  and  aminlion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  lead,  for 
the  first  time,  llie  Homan  armies  across  llie  Hhine.  The  fine, 
hut  doubtful  campaigns  of  Drusus  and  (■ermanicus  were  nia- 
nauivrcd  and  foui^ht  the  adjacent  country,  in  which  was  also  the 
theatre  of  the  splendid  efforts  of  Arminius  to  liberate  his  country 
from  the  chains  of  Home.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  the  rei^nof  Cliarlemairne  were  transacted  in  this  ipiarter  ;  and 
the  contlicls  betwef  ii  his  desccntlants  frecpiently  rendered  it  t 
troubled  scene.  In  the  subsetpient  stages  of  (ierinanic  story, 
the  Rhenish  territory  has  always  fonued  a  kind  of  debateahle 
ground  on  which  alien  or  native  armies  might  contmd  for  the 
mastery.  It  did  not  of  course,  escape  the  protracted  visitations 
of  the  thirty  years’  war,  wlnui  (Justavus  and  liis  school  of  warriors 
traversed  Germany  from  the  sea  to  the  Carpathians,  and  from 
the  V^istnla  to  the  Danube.  Of  the  wars  between  the  different 
C^mtincntal  states,  and  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
thc^e  regions  have  been  the  friMpicnt  field,  and  have  given  t 
melancholy  immortality  to  the  names  of  Spinola,  Farncse,  Cou- 
dA,  Lnxeii'ljourg,  31arlboroiigh,  Eugene,  Villars,  and  a  host 
of  equally  illustrious  homicides. 

The  Rhine  has  seldom,  and  oidy  for  a  hrieftiine,  served  as  the 
boundary  of  great  and  powerful  nations.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  authentic  history  we  find  it  bordered  hy  savage  tribes,  who 
were  nt  all  times  ready  either  to  engage  in  mutual  (juarrel  or  to 
range  themselves  under  the  command  ofsomc  powerful  or  popu¬ 
lar  leader  ;  and  the  neighbouring  n*gions  still  bear  testimony  to 
that  nmre  rcct'iit,  ami  not  less  tiirlmleiit  period,  when  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Bergstrassc  and  the  Adenwald  were  crowned  with 
fortresses,  whose  ruins  blend  richly  with  the  wild  and  grand 
scenery  of  these  romantic  trael'i,  and  wliose  original  possessors 
tleseendcd  from  their  mountain  fasttiesscs  to  encounter  each  other 
in  fierce  rivalry,  or  to  plunder  the  helpless  traveller.  Within  a 
narrower  limit  of  eomiuemoraiion,  the  Rhenish  states  liave  pre- 
senttMl  the  same  general  asj>ect  of  minute  and  intricate  separation, 
blit  with  a  more  traiiipiil  and  fuMler  defined  pidiey,  and  on  the 
whole,  jierhaps,  with  favourable  results  to  the  general  interests 
ot  mankind.  Had  the  whole  of  (jcrmany,  lor  instance,  bt'cn 
tinder  the  dominion  of  Austria,  the  efforts  of  Luther  would 
probably  have  heen  as  little  siieccssfiil  as  were  similar  attempts 
in  the  adjacent  country  of  Bolieniia  ;  but  the  division  of  territory, 
llie  variety  ol  intcrt'sls,  the  difference  of  policy,  and  tlie  distinc¬ 
tions  ot  |MTsoiinl  charactrr  among  the  reigning  monurelis  ol  th€ 
Imperial  states,  nff'orded  favourable  opportunities  for  the  intro- 
ducriun  and  advaiictMiieiit  of  ilio  rcroriiiation,  of  which  the  great 
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instruments  raiseti  up  by  Providence  for  that  transcendent  work ^ 
did  not  fail  to  make  skilful  and  vigorous  use. 

We  have  no  present  motive;  for  uiscussin^^  the  now  obliterated 
chant's  introduced  into  the  Germanic  constitution  by  Napoleon  ; 
but  we  can  have  no  Invitation  in  expressing  our  strong  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Allied  powers  in  their  dissolution  of 
the  Rhenish  confederation  and  their  construction  of  aseiuileudal, 
seinifeilorative  system.  If  justice — ^justice  on  their  own  princi- 
ph*s,  we  mean — had  been  their  object,  it  retjuired  something 
like  the  rc-cvtublishment  of  the  former  regime  ;  but  if  u  sincere 
rej^ard  to  the  common  weal  had  actuated  them,  we  should  have 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  adjustments,  absorptions,  extensions, 
and  inediatizations,  by  which  they  have  arbitrarily,  and  as  we 
apprehend,  injuriously,  altered  the  political  aspect  of  Europe, 
and  interposed  formidable  obstacles  to  the  ascertainment  and 
consolidation  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Not  that  wo 
cherish  much  sympathy  for  the  small  princes  and  chieftains  them¬ 
selves  who  have  been  so  unceremoniously  ousted ;  nor  that  we 
regard  the  old  system  with  any  other  feeling  than  with  cordial 
dislike,  and  with  sincere  wishes  for  the  substitution  of  a  better  ; 
but  we  condemn  the  arrangements  of  the  Allies,  because  we  arc 
unable  to  trace  in  them  that  enlightened  solicitude  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  sovertMgns,  tiie  liberty  of  subjects,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  nations,  which  the  royal  and  noble  negociators  on  all 
occasions  clamorously  prolessed.  There  was  a  line  opportunity 
for  the  |)roof  of  their  sincerity,  presented  to  them  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  free  cities  and  states  of  the  Empire,  and,  to  speak 
in  courteous  phrase,  they  neglected  it.  There  is  no  part  of 
tierman  history  on  which  the  mind  and  memory  dwell  with 
greater  interest,  than  on  the  rise,  vicissitudes,  and  decay  of  those 
privileged  establishments.  In  the*  olden  time*  of  Germany*  her 
merchants  were  princes,*  and  whatever  might  bo  the  defects 
of  their  mercantile  policy,  whatever  of  error  or  of  ambition  might 
occasionally  sully  the  internal  rule  or  the  honourable  rivalry  of 
the  commercial  states,  there  was  a  republican  energy  in  their  • 
character,  a  boldness  and  a  grandeur  in  their  enterprises,  which 
amply  redeemed  their  vices,  and  almost  authorized  the  occasional 
extravagance  of  their  pretensions.  In  the  dark  ]>eriods  of  the 
Empire, they  wereits  best  resources  ;  in  its  better  days,  they  were 
Its  proudest  boast.  Amid  surrounding  deserts  of  despotism  and 
jwverty,  they  were  as  rich  oaaea,  nourishing  in  all  the  wealth 
of  commerce,  and  in  as  large  an  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  free¬ 
dom  as  thecouditionsof  mortality  and  the  circumstances  of  political 
science  would  permit.  Gradually,  but  forcibly  and  completely  swept 
sway  by  the  tide  of  despotic  encroachment  and  military  violence, 
vouiid  policy,  the  state  of  Enro|>e,  and  the  claims  of  man*s  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  demanded  their  restoration.  But  the  sama 
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cold  and  fieldnh  caiculatioiiH  wliicli  consis^c'd  Venice  to  AuMritt 
and  (liMioa  to  Sardinia,  rejected  the  ap|H>a),  and  while  nffeotins; 
to  re-eatabliii|i /our  out  of  tin*  niiniher,  left  even  these  the  mere 
‘  shadows  of  a  nui^hty  imme,’  hoidini;  a  precarious  existence 
at  the  mercy  of  the  stronijer  powers  hy  whom  they  ore  sw- 
rounded.  A  pretty  intelli'^ible  iiitimati<m  of  the  kind  of  freedom 
which  they  are  sulVered  to  retnin,  is  sui^j^ested  hy  the  atlair  of 
C?olonel  Massenhach.  He  was  obnoxious  to  the  Prussian  liovern- 
inent,  and  soui^ht  safely  in  the  free  ami  independent  city  of 
Frankfort ;  his  asylum  was  insulted  hy  tlic  demand  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  ambassador,  that  he  should  he  c^iven  up,  and  the  magistrates 
were  under  the  necessity  of  compliance.  We  arc  ctpially  at  a 
Joss  to  j»;uess  the  princi|deon  w  hich  many  of  the  p^eiieral  divisions 
and  allotments  of  territory  were  made.  How  sagaciously  soever 
they  may  liave  been  partitioned,  and  with  whatever  rej^ard  to 
strength  and  compactness  they  may  in  reality  have  been  assi^ed 
to  their  possessors,  they  certainly  make  a  very  strange  and  un¬ 
couth  appearance  in  the  map.  Such  interlinking  and  insula¬ 
tions  of  stati*s,  such  s(*ctions  and  separations  of  the  same 
country :  here,  the  kini^  of  Bavaria  oblii^ed  to  request  |)er- 
mission  of  his  brother,  (»r  cousin,  of  Wirtemhur*^  to  cross  his 
kiiu'dom,  hel\)re  he  can  reach  his  duchy  of  Deuxponls  ;  there, 
the^rand  duchy  of  Hesse  Hanked  and  cut  in  two  by  the  Electo¬ 
rate  of  the  same  name  ;  in  a  third  direction,  the  kiut^doin  of 
Hanover  windini^  anil  insinuating  a  lonp^excresence  between  two 
fractions  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  If  wc  add  to  this  stran^ 
and  whimsical  tesselatioii,  the  little  counties,  inari'raviates,  and 
principalities,  with  their  small  patches  of  country,  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  lari^er  statt*s,  we  shall  then  have  a  faint  idea  of  the 
condition  in  which  liermany  was  left  by  those  to  whom  its  final 
settlement  was  committed. 

*rhe  volume  before  us,  from  which  these  nnniniscences  have 
detaim*d  us  a  little  too  lona^,  ooiituiiis  u  number  of  miscellaneous 
and  flesultory,  but  very  amusiiii^  sketches  of  g^overnment,  so- 
oiety,  haldts,  and  scenery,  put  together,  ostensibly,  diirin{^  a 
tour  mmoii!^  some  of  the  Bhenish  states.  Wc  have  not  the 
small(*st  suspicion  that  the  adventures  and  associations  described 
hy  tim  Writer,  really  occurred  in  his  personal  cx|>erience ;  hut 
we  have  as  little  liesitation  in  ascribing;  to  him  a  fair  portion  of 
local  knowledf^e,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  iniK- 
vidtials  both  animate  and  inanimate  who  fispire  in  his  pa&^. 
Altoj^ether,  he  has  pnxluced  a  very  agrtM'nble  book,  which  will 
attord  not  only  gratification,  but  considerable  information  on 
subjects  which  are,  though  much  the  matter  of  conimon  conver¬ 
sation,  very  little  familiar  to  general  knowledge. 

Meiitz,  the  first  important  object  occurring  in  these  letters, 
fircsentS'  a  melancholy  contrast  to  its  foi'mcr  {srosperity  under 
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tlic  eorl<*siastical  govcrnincot.  When,  about  thirty  yoara  aiiicc, 
Dr.  MiH)re  pas8(^  through  thia  oity,  he  waa  gratified  by  the 
of  trim  t^ocleHiasties  nith  their  amart  equi|>a|*ea,  and  Ibeir 
well-dniK>d,  and  amooth-ahaved  soldiery. 

‘  The  chapter  and  the  grenadiers  have  now  changed  places.  You 
(tec  the  meagre  occupants  of  the  pillaged  stalls  skulking  to  mass  in 
threadbare  syulnnfs^  their  looks  proclaiming  them  no  longer  the 
monopolizers  of  the  old  Hock  of  the  neighbourhood;  while  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  1^000,  are  rioting 
in  the  insolence  of  lawless  superiority.  The  ca/es’,  tlie  biiliard- 
rooius,  the  promenades  are  crammed  witli  these  smoking  and  swag¬ 
gering  guests,  come  to  give  a  sort  of  unhulloweil  vivacity  to  the 
mouldering  haunts  of  tlie  monks.  The  unlversity^-bullding  is  u  bar¬ 
rack,  and  hospitals  and  guard-rooms  strike  one  at  every  corner.* 

The  grand  duke  of  Hesse  is  a  res|>ectable  old  getitleuiaii^  very 
musically  and  liberally  inclined,  but  ratlier  averse  frooi  trutcing 
Ills  subjects  with  too  inucli  liberty.  At  Darmstadt,  the  capital 
of  the  ducliv,  the  W  riter  states  himself  to  have  been  iiitrotluccil 
to  the  admirable  duchess  of  iSaxe  W  eimar,  ulio  has  nobly  aup- 
portcil  her  husband  in  maintaiiiiug  the  high  literary  credit  ot  the 
must  enlightened  court  in  (iermany.  An  almost  quaker-iike 
MQ)plicity  of  attire,  a  sensible  though  somewhat  homely  cast  of 
Icatures,  with  great  ease  and  dignity  of  maimer,  distinguish  this 
excellent  woman,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  succeedeil,  by 
IkT  firm  and  prudent  conduct,  in  procuring  from  Napoleon,  an 
e\ein[)tion  from  military  visitation  for  her  palace  and  capital. 
Some  very  good  and  spirited  description  of  tbe  f^tes  and 
amusements  of  the  Hessian  court  and  nobility,  occurs  in  this 
part  of  the  work.  At  Frankfort,  one  of  tbe  four  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many  entitled  ^  free,*  there  still  existed,  as  iu  Mentz  and  many 
otliiT  large  tow  ns,  a  strong  sensation  of  regret  for  the  absence  of 
the  French  troops.  They  were  civil  if  treated  with  civility,  and 
acre  generally  well  furnished  witli  mouey  which  they  spent  freely. 
In  this  city  is  held  the  Diet,  composed  of  seventeen  pleuipoteu- 
tiarii  s  in  ordinary  cases,  but  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  whimsical 
eouiplieution  in  the  appointment  of  votes,  it  sometimes  happeus 
dial  these  seventeen  dehberators  arc  multiplied  into  sixty-uinc. 
As  yet,  this  admirable  body  has  done  precisely  nothing,  and  it  is 
not,  wc  imagine,  probable  tliat  it  will  ever  do  any  more :  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  will  of  its  masters  that  this  mock-senate 
should  exert  itself  etfectuaily  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
people. 

^  At  Wilhelmsbad,  tbe  Traveller  was  on  tiie  territory  of  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  whose  ruler  seems  to  consider  him- 
as  the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  subjects,  and  is  well-known 
to  Fnglislimeii  as  the  contractor  for  supplying  the  Ikitisb  govern¬ 
ment  with  so  many  gross  of  soldiers  at  so  much  per  head.  This 
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irery  uoamiable  personage  ia  said  to  be  weak,  tenacious,  and 
aTaricioua,  far  advanced  in  years,  and  ornamented  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  excrescence  on  his  neck.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
omitted,  that  with  all  his  tyranny  and  singularities,  be  deals 
very  moderately  with  his  people  in  the  article  of  taxation. 

Carlsruhe,  the  court  residence  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden, 
is  a  handsome  town  with  a  new  church,  which  we  notice  as  be¬ 
ing  tlie  work  of  Weinbrenner,  a  living  German  architect,  of 
high,  iHit,  if  we  may  trust  our  critical  Author,  rather  exagge¬ 
rated  reputation.  Of  this  boasted  production  the  Corinthian 
columns  are  described  as  *  thick  and  gouty/  and  the  pediment 
of  the  |K)rtico,  as  ‘  awkwanlly  perched  in  the  air.’  The  interior 
is  decorated  with  *  gigantic  stained  columns  with  gaudy  gilt 

*  capitals/  and  with  *  finical  ornaments  superinduced  upon  t 

*  grand  outline.’  The  reigning  duke  is  a  weak  and  indolent,  but 
well  disposed  man,  who  keeps  up  his  army  to  an  oppressite 
peace  establishment  of  8000  men,  including  the  enormous  and 
absurd  appointment  of  no  less  than  thirty  three  general  othcers; 
a  proportion  of  about  one  general  to  250  jirivates !  He  wm, 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  people,  an  only  son  and  a  s))oiled 
child  ;  his  habits  are  consequently  expensive,  and  his  intentions 
vacillating.  He  has  not  yet  given  to  his  subjects  the  expected 
constitution,  and  refers  them  on  this  point  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Diet.  That  worthy  and  valuable  body  take  the  hint  from 
their  masters,  and  employ  ample  time  in  deliberation  on  so  grave 
a  matter.  They  may,  however,  protract  as  tliey  please;  the 
concession  may  be  somewhat  later  than  is  gracious  or  even  pru¬ 
dent  ;  but  the  public  s|>irit  of  Germany  is  roused,  and  the  pro- 
mise<l  meliorations  in  the  general  system  of  government,  cannot, 
with  safety,  be  much  longer  withheld.  Baden,  the  capital  of 
the  old  Margraviate,  is  well  described.  Its  hot  springs  and 
gaming  tables  seem  to  constitute  its  principal  attractions  as  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  but  to  the  lovers  of  picturesque 
situation  and  of  secret  history,  the  finely  shattered  old  castle, 
crowning  the  woody  summit  of  a  rocky  height,  presents  a  much 
more  impressive  object.  Its  subterranean  passages  and  dungeons 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  dark  and  mysterious  court  of  a 
Vehm  itericht  or  scxTct  tribunal.  Of  this  dreadful  institution, 
a  well-written  account  is  still  a  desideratum,  though  the  general 
outline  of  its  history  is  eominonly  known,  and  is  given  in  brief 
in  the  present  work.  A  more  detailed,  though  far  from  sutficient 
f'ollection  of  particulars,  was  published,  some  years  since,  in  a 
small  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Coxe,  and  some  very  interesting  illus¬ 
trations  will  he  found  in  the  (lerinan  romance  of  Herman  of 
I'nnn.  In  the  fifteiMith  century,  when  the  power  of  this  fearful 
tribunal  was  at  its  height,  it  marshalled  in  its  ranks,  100,000 
free  judges,  buuiid  hy  a  terrible  oath,  unknown  to  society  it 
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recognising  each  other  by  a  secret  sign.  Its  proceed¬ 
ings  were  summary  and  sanguinary,  and  its  sentences  were  en¬ 
trusted  for  execution  to  the  daggers  of  its  countless  assassins. 

<  The  officers  of  the  tribunal  stole  in  the  night  to  a  Castle  or  a 
town,  and  affixed,  on  the  gates,  a  judicial  summons  to  this  Prince  or 
that  citizen  to  appear  at  the  Frei  Stuhl,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  to 
be  examined  on  a  given  matter.  If  the  summons  was  repeated  three 
times,  without  effect,  the  accused  was  condemned,  par  contumace, 
once  more  summoned — and  if  that  proved  fruitless,  outlawed  and 
hanged  by  the  road-side  whenever  caught.  If  he  resisted  he  was 
bored  through  the  body,  bound  to  the  tree,  and  left  witJi  the  execu¬ 
tioner's  knife  sticking  by  him,  to  show  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but 
I  convict  of  the  Frei  Gericht.  The  tribunal  used  to  assemble  at  mid¬ 
night,  in  the  church-yard  of  the  place  where  they  intended  to  hold  a 
sitting.  At  break  of  day,  the  ringing  of  the  bells  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  the  presence  of  these  formidable  visitors.  All  were  obliged 
to  assemble  in  an  open  held,  sitting  down  in  a  circle,  in  the  middle  of 
which  sal  tlie  President  and  Judges  of  the  Tribunal — the  insignia  of 
a  sword  and  rope  before  them.  When  any  one  of  bad  reputation  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  circle,  one  of  the  Judges  would  step  up  to  him,  and 
touching  him  with  his  white  staff,  say  to  him — “  Friend,  there  is  as 
^ood  bread  to  be  eaten  elscvoherc  ns  here  **  If  the  conscience  of  the 
(lersoii  was  so  clear  that  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  hint  and  go 
away,  he  miglit  sit  still  and  run  the  chance  of  accusation ;  but  it  wot 
generally  more  prudent  to  decamp.  When  tlie  Judge  touched  any 
one,  three  times,  with  tiic  formidable  white  wand,  it  was  a  signal  that 
he  was  a  hapless  convict  already  secretly  accused  and  convicted  ;  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  hanging  him  at  the  next  tree  or  beam  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  This  was  the  invariable  punishment  of  criminals  ot  all 
ranks;  although  now  it  is  out  of  use  in  Germany,  and  the  meanest 
criminals  have  the  honour  of  decapitation.  The  youngest  Judge  gene¬ 
rally  performed  the  office,  which  was  managed  with  so  much  secrecy 
that  the  hangman  was  rarely  known.  The  crimes  taken  cognizance 
of  by  the  Vehm  Gericht^  were  chiefly  heresy,  inhdelity,  sacrilege, 
high  treason,  murder,  incendiarism,  rapes,  robbery,  and  contumacy 
to  the  Tribunal,  its  Judges  and  Messengers.’  p.  — 222, 

At  length,  however,  the  iniqultieH.  and  oppnWions  of  this 
tribunal  became  intolerable :  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  united 
their  elVorts  to  suppress  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  extinct. 

Wirtemberg,  the  next  in  this  wilderness  of  sovereignties,  is 
a  compact  territory.  The  King  is  ‘  an  active  man  of  talent, 
‘  courage,  and  tirmness,  of  a  small  but  important  hgure,  rc- 
‘  served  and  little  polite,  possessing  more  intellect  than  feeling, 
‘  hut  considered  warm  and  hearty  in  his  attachments.’  He  has 
been  at  variance  with  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  constitution  ;  and  if  the  matter  be  correctly  stated  by 
the  present  ^V  ritcr,  he  seems  to  have  ottered  fair  and  reasonable 
coiiccsbioiis,  while  the  states  ap)>car  to  have  insisted  upon  poiuts 
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ihti  ceiMoit  of  whicli  would  liave  J<*ft  biiu  tuure  at  (heir  mercy 
Uiati  a  Cierman,  necessarily  a  military  |N)toiitate,  coultl,  witii 
prudence,  voluiittirily  allow.  Some  iulerestim^  particulars  of 
the  life  and  habits  o('  the  old  monarch,  well  known  some  years 
since  to  the  small  wits  of  England,  as  the  ^ross  and  unwieldy 
suitor  to  our  Piincess  Uoyal,  are  intrmluccd  in  this  jtart  of  tlic 
volume,  lie  was  a  coarse  hut  strong'  minded  man,  an  ackuow. 
>  ledi^*d  coward,  violent  and  tyrannical.  There  were,  however, 
some  f'uod  points  in  his  cliaructer.  ILis  taste  was  cultivated,  hU 
manners  dignified  and  gentlemanly  ;  he  was  rrnidy  and  skilful 
in  conversation,  and  to  crown  all,  NapoliKin  is  uHtrmed  to  have 
reixnitedly  described  him  as  the  only  sovereign  in  (jcrinany  capa- 
Ide  of  rei^nin^.  Hut  the  finest  trait  in  his  history  is  fnrnislied 
hy  his  strong  and  unvarying  attachment  to  liis  friend  and  minis¬ 
ter  Count  Zeppelin,  who  retained  through  life  the  confidence  of 
Uie  monarcli  and  the  attachment  of  the  people.  A  monumental 
temple  was  erected  hy  the  kin;^  to  the  iiiemorv  of  his  favourite, 
with  the  simple  but  imprt^sive  dedication  :  To  the  friend  gone 
before.  Tlie  Queen  dowai^er,  after  fulfilliiii^  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  the  duties  of  a  wife,  maintains  in  retirement,  a  most 
reHpertahle  character,  and  is  frequently  visited  by  the  reiti^niu^ 
monarch,  who  treats  her  with  courtesy  and  <U*ference.  Danne- 
ker,  the  statuary,  is  a  native  of  Stiit^ard.  liis  works  arc  men¬ 
tioned  with  the  highest  admiration,  but  we  feel  no  disposition  to 
give  the  Writer  muoli  credit  for  skill  or  science  in  the  arts.  • 

The  morals  of  (h>riivany,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  incidental 
ilUistrations  atforded  hy  this  work,  arc  by  no  means  of  a  high 
standard.  The  licence  of  the  drama,  and  the  countenaDce 
given  to  many  little  and  some  gross  irregularities  of  conduct,  are 
strong  intiiiuitiims  of  a  lumeiitahle  state  of  things  ;  hut  a  more 
distinct  evidence  of  tlie  lax  morals  which  prevail,  is  presented 
ill  the  facility  and  frequency  of  rlivorce.  The  numerous  univer¬ 
sities  of  ( term  any  are  very  fallacious  indications  of  a  wide  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  tiiglun*  descriptions  of  knowlt‘dge  ;  the  term  of  in¬ 
struction  is  too  brief,  and  the  motives  to  extensive  acquisition  arc 
too  few,  to  tiMnpt  the  turbulent  and  tmmaiiageablc  students  be¬ 
yond  a  oiTtain  limit. 

'I'lic  scenery  of  the  Rhine  has  been  too  often  descriherl,  and 
too  recently  spi‘cifically  iioticunl  hy  us,  to  require  much  detail 
hcn\  It  aetuns  to  he  characterised  hy  a  peculiar  and  piquant 
variety  throughout  its  stream.  It  ilows  during  its  early  course, 
among  the  bleak  and  sterile  mountains  in  the  very  heart  of 
8wiUcrland,  and  after  expanding  into  tlie  Lake  of  Constance, 
winds  round  the  extremity  of  the  iiiouiitaiiis  of  the  Black  Forest, 
clothed  with  firs,  whoso  ‘  rich,  tufted,  funereal  appearance, 
givisi*  a  gloomy  grandeur’  to  the  heights  they  shade.  Between 
Heidelberg  aud  Dariiistiult  lies  tlic  hcatiliful  Bt'igstrassc,  or 
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MounUin-roud,  with  iu  Hooileil  and  vine-covered  dcclivitieti 
and  its  castellated  suiiuniU ;  and  |mrullel  with  liiis  rich  and 
liicturesqiie  ckananee^  lies  the  district  ot*  the  Odeuwald,  a  tract 
diverMlied  with  every  variety  of  surface,  where  forests,  corn¬ 
fields,  villai^es,  masses  and  precipices  of  granite,  rivulets,  tor¬ 
rents,  pastures  and  orchards,  succt'ed  one  another  in  most  ro¬ 
mantic  intermixture.  On  the  crest  of  the  FeldslnTg,  one  of  the 
hitthest  and  wddest  mounUiins  in  OditC ttwood  (Odeuwald),  lieH 
a  large  and  well-linishcd  column  of  granite,  thirty  feet  in  height 
and  four  in  its  greatest  diameter.  Conjecture  is  hallled  in  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  its  origin,  ami  the  tools  of  moilcru  work¬ 
men  have  been  unable  to  divide  it  for  the  purpose  of  removaL 
Nut  far  froui  this  spot  stands  the  castle  of  Uodeiistein,  where 
the  wild  J'liyvr  is  fabled  to  reside,  and  on  the  eve  of  great  events 
to  traverse  the  air  *  with  a  noisy  armament  to  the  opposite 
‘  castle  of  Schiiellerls.’  From  ^layencc  to  Bingen,  the  stream 
tluws  through  a  luxuriant  and  highly  cultivated  tract;  and  from 
the  latter  town  to  Bonn,  the  river  rushes  between  wild  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  mountains  :  beyond  this  all  is  Hat.  We  reviewcil  in  our 
last  Number  a  series  of  graphic  illustrations  of  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  Rhine  ;  hut  of  the  towns  and  palaces  which  adorn 
its  hanks,  the  best  common  re presentu lions  which  we  can  at  the 
|)reseiit  moment  recollect  seeing,  will  be  found  among  the  aqua¬ 
tints  in  Sir  Jolui  Carr's  Rhenish  tour.  They  were  both  drawn 
aiulengrnved  by  Daniell  in  his  usual  able  and  artist-like,  though 
somewhat  pedantic  style. 


Art.  V.  Sermons  on  the  Sexxn  Epistles  in  the  Apocalupsc ;  compre- 
prehending  u  brief  (icographical  niul  Historical  Descrintjon  of 
Lphesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatirn,  Sardis,  Philudelpnia,  and 
Laodicea;  and  olso,  the  most  recent  Accounts  of  the  State  of 
Christianity  in  the  Apocalyptical  Churches.  By  John  Hyatt.  8vo. 
pp.  4.4-2.  Portrait.  Price  12s.  London.  1820. 


^''HIS  course  of  Sermons,  us  being  published  by  subscription, 
^  and  therefore,  it  may  he  presumed,  intended  as  atldresses 
made  ))ermunent  on  paper  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  Uie 
Author's  friends,  rather  than  as  coin|>ositionH  challenging  the 
judgement  of  what  is  called  ^  the  public  at  large,'  cannot  in  fair¬ 
ness  he  made  the  subject  of  formal  and  rigoroiis  criticism,  it 
niay  be  considered  as  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  nume¬ 
rous  individuals  in  his  very  large  congregations,  many  of  whom 
^ill  naturally  desire  (and  it  is  honourable  to  the  Preacher  that 
tliey  should  desire)  to  he  possessed  of  such  a  means  of  renewing 
tile  impression  of  what  they  hud  heard  with  interest  and  serious 
resolutions,  in  the  public  delivery. 

Tlmy  will  probably  recognise  in  Uie  voltimo  nearly  Uio  iden- 
tical  train  of  thought  andtenour.of  language  which  they  lieard 
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from  the  pulpit^  as  (he  (mires  do  not,  we  tliink,  betray  much  of 
an  injudicious  attempt  to  elaborate  the  composition  into  a  cast 
foreiirn  to  the  style  ajipropriate  to  a  popular  address.  Urief 
sentences,  enounced  in  a  spirited  manner,  with  an  emphasis  of 
expression  sometimes  partakinir  of  exaggeration,  of  instantly 
intelligible  meHniip.r,  not  encumbered  with  what  may  be  called 
secontlary  thun<rhts,  (such  as  exce()tions,  distinctions,  and  qua¬ 
lifying  turns  and  cirenmstanccs,)  not  complicated  in  a  protracted 
connexion  and  dependenee  of  the  ideas, — in  short,  a  somethin^ 
which,  all  together,  gives  the  idea  of  unembarrassed,  rapid, 
forcible,  popular  preaching,  will  be  found  prevailing  through 
the  volume,  and  will  go  far  we  should  think,  toward  placins; 
those  readers  w  ho  had  also  betMi  hearers  of  the  discourses,  in  the 
same  state  of  feeling  ns  when  they  heard  them. 

‘  The  life  of  jireacliing  is  the  application,^  some  one  has  said. 
In  conformity  to  this  maxim,  Mr.  11.  very  often  turns  from  ge¬ 
neral  expressions  to  a  pointed  appeal  to  the  sense  and  conscience 
of  liis  auditors.  And  very  judiciously  he  intermingles  these 
applicatory  addresses  with  the  train  of  his  observations,  as  he 
go(*s  on,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  old  method  of  reserving  thca 
for  a  formal  section  of  the  discourse  toward  the  conclusion.  So 
good  and  long  exercised  a  judge  as  our  Author  is  of  the  manner 
in  which  sermons  are  received  by  congregations,  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  far  better  elfect  of  thus  giving  the  topics  and  senti¬ 
ments  a  prompt  and  animated  turn  upon  the  coiiscienco  at  the 
moment  of  their  being  fresh  to  the  hearer's  attention,  instead  of 
keeping  the  enforcements  and  exhortations  in  store  to  make  t 
siTmon  upon  a  sermon  at  the  time  that  he  is  beginning  to  steal 
a  look  at  the  clock. 

These  sermons,  regarded  as  actually  spoken  to  a  congregt- 
tion,  bear  conspicuous  evidence  of  a  cpiality  of  great  importance 
in  a  preacher — courage.  The  language  is  resolute  and  uncom¬ 
promising  in  addressing  the  classes  whose  corres|)oiulence  in 
character  to  what  is  described,  in  order  to  be  rebuked,  in  the 
messages  to  the  Seven  Churches,  deserves  the  application  of  the 
same  censures.  Especially  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  Preacher 
always  ready  to  take  all  consequences  of  a  most  explicit  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  against  the  notions  and  spirit  of  one  class  of  pre¬ 
tended  C'hristians,  wliose  resentment,  very  easily  excited  and 
not  very  easily  appeased,  many  worthy  ministers  have  touod  it 
no  trifle  to  encounter  ;  we  mean  those  who  will  not  accept  what 
they  call  the  (iospel,  on  any  other  condition  than  its  complete 
divorce  from  the  Law;  who  repel  an  inculcation  of  moral  duty, 
as  an  attempted  infringement  of  Christian  privilege  ;  and  whose 
grim  and  frowning  visages  tell  the  preacher,  that  a  Popish,  or 
even  Mahoiuc<lan  priest,  would  be  fully  as  acceptable  an  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  pulpit.  The  preacher  of  the^  bermons  tells  all  suck 
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personi*  that  he  does  not  fear  theno ;  and  he  proves  it,  by  seizing 
fterv  opporlunity  afforded  by  the  solemn  admonitory  passages 
chosen  as  his  texts,  for  enforcing  rectitude  of  temper  and  con¬ 
duct  as  the  indisjH'nsuble  attendant  and  evidence  of  genuine 
Christian  faith.  In  several  places,  he  intimates  that  he  is  anran^ 
this  will  give  offence  to  some  of  his  auditors ;  and  near  the  end 
he  signifies  that  he  has  not  been  so  happy  as  to  find  himself  de¬ 
ceived  in  this  anticipation ;  but  that  nevertheless  he  feels  no 
repentance  of  that  faithful  explicitness  against  all  sin,  and  all 
principles  tending  to  the  extenuation  of  sin,  in  which  he  had 
obeyed  the  great  law  of  pleasing  God  rather  than  man.  If  we 
were  disjmsed  to  note  any  fault  in  connexion  with  this  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  sermons,  it  would  perhaps  he,  that  there  is  some 
trifle  too  much  of  oatetitation  in  the  terms  of  the  preacher’s  avowal 
of  what  ho  dares  <lo  in  defiance.  Perha|)s  it  did  not  require  to 
be  so  formally  expressed,  that  an  unsparing  malediction  on  all 
forms  of  antiiiomianism  could  not,  at  the  present  time,  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  at  every  interval  of  doctrine,  in  the  face  of  a  very  large 
congregation,  without  a  manfulness  of  resolution  and  a  hazard 
of  very  ungracious  effects.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  lamentable 
thing  to  think  that  this  should  be  true. 

The  sermons  contain  many  serious  and  important  admonitions 
on  the  danger,  the  signs,  and  the  infelicity  of  declension  in  reli¬ 
gion,  with  incitements  to  zeal  and  activity.  In  describing,  in 
forms  parallel  to  the  things  so  solemnly  reproved  in  the  seven 
ancient  churches,  the  evils  existing  in  the  churches  of  our  own 
Hay,  he  proves  himself  very  observant  of  what  may  he  called  our 
Knglish  Christian  world,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  evils  in 
the  state  of  the  Dissenting  communities,  than  we  can  wish  their 
enemies  to  bo. 

If  we  had  not  signified  a  suspension,  for  the  time,  of  our  judi¬ 
cial  fiinetiuns,  in  noticing  a  work  published  under  the  auspices  of 
friendship  and  subscription,  will  Mr.  Hyatt  give  us  credit  that  we 
should  have  been  able  to  make  out  a  list  of  faults,  to  a  tolerable 
length.  What  could  we  not  say  of  words  incorrectly  employed; 
as  when  he  tells  us  that  ‘  to  hate  what  the  Son  of  <jod  hates,  is 
‘  highly  commendaiorij  — of  incongruity  of  figurative  language  ; 
as  when  he  says,  ‘  we  imbibe  and  retain  distorted  weiru  of  many 
‘  passages  contained  in  the  volume  of  revelation;’ — of  pure  ex¬ 
travagancies  of  expression,  as  in  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  *  The 

*  display  which  he  will  one  day  make  of  his  glory,  as  Immanuel, 

*  will  cover  the  souls  of  the  impious  deniers  of  his  divinity,  with 

*  a  bUith  of  guilt  ten  thounand  time$  deeper  than  vermilion;^ 
*~of  a  tone  of  harshness,  partaking,  we  might  almost  say,  of 
fierceness,  in  expressing  the  menaces  of  the  Divine  Justice;— 

assertions  and  descriptions  too  much  in  the  extremes  of  oon* 
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trast  in  repivscntioii^,  in  compariaioD^  Uic  characters  of  saioU 
miui  sinners^ — ^c.  ^c.  &c. ? 

There  is  no  very  material  inequality,  we  tliink,  between  toj 
two  of  the  sermons,  or  between  one  anil  another  of  the  several 
portions  of  the  scries,  as  fouiulcd  respectively  on  the  characters 
of  the  Asiatic  churches.  If  on  a  compaiisoii  a  preference  were 
to  be  ^\\eu  to  any  particular  portion,  we  slioulil  perhaps  deem 
some  parts  of  the  discourses  on  the  verses  respecting  the  cbtirch 
at  Sardis,  fully  as  much  adapted  to  usefulness  as  any  other  p4rt 
of  the  course.  The  strain,  however,  of  forcible  admonition  and 
exliurtation,  (a  strain  which  must  have  had  great  eHect,  we 
should  think,  in  the  actual  address  to  a  large  assembly,)  is  main¬ 
tained  through  many  parts  also  of  the  other  sermons.  It  is,  iiu 
«h^d,  a  prevailing  characliTistic  of  the  book.  The  Preacher’s 
way  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  drive  his  appeals  and  inculct- 
tions  home,  in  u  direct,  unceremonious,  and  rather  rough  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  nearly  iiulitferent  from  what  page  we  transcribe  a 
specimen  indicative  of  the  rank,  in  point  of  thinking  and  lan¬ 
guage,  to  which  he  belongs.  In  any  portion  almost  of  the 
volume,  the  reader  finds  the  course  of  the  sentiment  and  diction 
proi'eeding  in  a  style  eipial  to  that  of  such  passages  as  the  fol-  | 
lowing : 

*  Hut  what !  is  all  this  a  visionary  description  ?  Is  it  only  the  picture 
of  a  fanciful  imagination  ?  Is  it  tlie  recital  of  a  pleasing  dream  ?  U  it 
not  enthusiasm  nuher  than  religion?  Ah!  many  of  us  know  that  itu 
not  fiction  but  fart.  It  is  not  the  recital  of  u  vain  dream  but  of  i 
blessed  reality.  We  remember  the  days  of  our  espousals  to  Christ; 
we  remember  the  solitary  peaceful  walks  we  enjoyed, — the  pleasurable 
hours  wc  spent  in  rctircmi'nt, — the  interesting  and  instructive  booU 
we  read, — the  holy  pleasures  we  experienced, — the  lively  hopes  we 
cherished,  and  the  Heavenly  felicity  we  anticipated: — yes,  we  still 
rcnaeinber, — how  swcetl}'  did  the  weeks  pass  away,  while  Jesus  and 
his  love  engage<l  our  thoughts,  and  our  tongues,  and  our  hearts.  Did 
we  then  err  in  our  judgment  ?  Did  we  overrate  religion  ?  Did  we  sat  j 
too  high  a  value  upon  our  souls,  and  make  too  iiuieh  of  eternity  ?  No. 
Nor  was  this  possible.  Alas !  that  ever  our  negligence  and  inditfe-  I 
rence  sliould  have  caused  us  at  any  time  to  expcricuco  a  painful  aad 
distressing  reverse  !* 

*  My  hearers, —  How  arc  things  between  God  and  your  souls  ?  Hot 
far  have  we  described  the  state  of  your  experience  ?  Bring  the  features 

the  character  we  have  drawn,  close  to  your  hearts,  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  what  resemblance  the  likeness  bears  to  yourselves.* 

•  There  arc  two  witnesses  present  who  know  what  is  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  each  Christian — God,  and  conscience.  Ah  !  are  not  some 
of  our  hearers  consnous  that,  in  them,  the  things  which  remain  ire 
ready  to  die”  ?  One  i»  saying,  Alat !  1  have  experienced  a  lamentaWe 
reverse  in  the  state  of  religion  in  ray  soul.  I'here  was  a  time  wheal 
WM  more  alive  to  God  than  now — I  was  less  anxious  about  terrei* 
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trial  things^I  could  more  patiently  bear  afflictions  and  trials— 1  heard 
the  delight  and  proht — I  enjoyed  communion  with 

Je>us  in  the  exercises  of  secret  prayer  and  devout  meditation but 
non*  my  heart  is  cold — my  course  is  irregular — my  soul  is  lean,  and 
barren,  and  unhappy.  Often  the  sight  of  my  neglected  Bible  covert 
me  with  a  blush  of  guilt.’ 

*  The  doctrine  of  personal  holiness,  or  internal  sanctification,  is  ex* 
ploded  by  some  professors  of  Christianity,  supposing  it  detracts  from 
the  glory  of  Christ.  They  affirm,  that  Christians  have  holiness  in 
Christ,  but  none  in  themselves; — that  sanctification,  us  well  as  justi¬ 
fication,  is  imputed.  Before  regeneration  we  had  no  holiness  in  our¬ 
selves,  but  surely,  subsequent  to  our  becoming  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus,”  we  must  necessarily  be  the  subjects  of  holiness.  Can 
a  man  be  **  one  spirit  with  the  Lord,”  and  not  possess  holiness  ?  Can 
we  conceive  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul  without  the  sanctification  of 
its  faculties  and  affections }  But,  it  seems,  wc  are  not  to  look  for  any 
tiling  in  ourselves  from  which  to  derive  encouragement  or  consolation, 
but  to  look  for  every  thing  in  Christ.  Self-exuminution,  then,  in  or¬ 
der  to  ascertain  if  we  **  be  in  the  faitli,”  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
and  tlie  exhortation  which  the  Apostle  Paul  urges  upon  Christians,  to 
examine  themselves,  is  quite  superfluous.  Opposed  as  some  professors 
uf  the  gospel  are  io  personal  sanctification,  they  will  one  day  find  that, 

**  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,”  as  his  Redeemer  and 
everlasting  portion.  Our  Lord  describes  his  disciples  as  “  poor  in 
spirit,” — “  meek” — ”  merciful” — “  peace-makers” — “  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness” — ”  mourners” — “  pure  in  heart.” 
Is  there  no  holiness  in  those  that  answer  to  this  description?  Can  all 
these  moral  virtues  be  possessed  by  a  person  who  is  destitute  of  inter¬ 
nal  sanctification  V 

It  HUS  not  within  tlie  Preacher's  design  to  adventure  any 
speculation  on  the  prophetical  character  of  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  or  on  any  predictive  references,  excepting  the  moral  and 
judicial  ones,  to  be  found  in  the  introductory  chapters.  His  ob- 
jeil  was  simply  to  expand,  to  illustrate  in  particulars,  and  to  en¬ 
force  ill  a  train  of  religious  and  moral  instructions,  the  powerful 
sentences  of  censure,  warning,  and  excitement  addressed  to  the 
seven  churches, — constituting  as  they  do,  one  ot  the  most  so¬ 
lemn,  commanding,  and  magnificent  coiumunications  that  ever 
proceeded  from  even  the  Supreme  Dictator  himself. 

The  Author  has  prefixeil  to  the  respective  portions  of  the 
course,  short  accounts  of  the  present  state  of  the  places  where 
those  churches  once  existed.  In  the  first  of  these  notices,  wc 
think  he  is  a  little  hard  upon  our  inquisitive  classical  modern 
travellers.  *  Most  of  them,*  he  remarks,  *  appear  to  have  been 

*  far  more  concerned  to  explore,  and  to  puhlisli  to  the  world,  the 

*  antiquities  of  Heathenism  than  the  antiquities  of  Christianity ; 

*  that  information  which  would  be  roost  gratifying  to  Christian 
‘  readers,  is  generally  sought  for  iu  vain  in  their  works.'  It 
tT)av  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  would 
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Dot  lia\e  ielt  more  interest  about  the  untiquities  of  the  lieatben!i  |' 
tbaii  about  those  of  the  Christians,  even  if  the  latter  had  left  any  li 
monuments  ami  vestitres  for  examination.  Hut  as  the  case  standi, 
what  is  there  for  iheiii,  as  anti({unries,  to  explore  ?  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  historical  inter(‘st,  that  there  was  once  a  Christian  society  at  i 
Kphesus  or  Smyrna  ;  ami  it  mi^ht  be  worth  some  research  in  1 
books  to  ascertain  the  time  uiul  circumstances  of  its  extinction.  I 
Hut  the  local  investiirations  of  the  antitpiarian  traveller  have  I 
constantly  for  their  imme<liate  object,  somelhint;  now  existitt|j,  I 
wliici)  he  eiitieavours  to  connect  with  uncit  nt  history,  in  order  to  | 
render  both  more  intelligible,  it  were  mere  folly  to  "o  to  a  pir-  f 
ticular  spot  for  the  purpose  of  writin<;  the  history  of  people,  that  | 
onct*  lived  there,  when  there  is  now  nothiin;  remainint;  on  it  that  f 
lias  the  smallest  relation  to  them.  I'he  ancient  heathens,  on  th«  j 
contrary,  have  left  something  illustrative  of  their  character,  ti-  { 
lents,  superstitions,  and  jieiiods  of  greatness  and  decline,  in  the  | 
ruins  ol  temples,  mausoleums,  and  aipiedm  ts.  Primitive  Chris-  | 
tianity  far  dilVerent  occupation  to  iis  disciples  ;  hnt  there-  j 

fore  it  prcclmleil  them  from  creatint;  the  means  ami  catises  of  , 
visible,  stiikini;,  permam*nt  association  between  themselves  and 
tlic  places  where  they  made  their  transient  sojourn  on  earth.—. 
'riie  relic's  moimmeiital  of  the  ancient  heathens  are,  hesides,  in 
what  are.  called  the  classical  rei^ions,  of  threat  intcri*st  rec^arded 
ns  subjects  of  taste,  as  productions  displayini^  knowledge,  art, 
and  t^eiiius. 


An.  VI.  The  /I’nrr  I)nJ(iotif  a  Series  of  Sonnct.s:  Vaudracour  and 
Julia :  and  other  Poems.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  Topographical 
Description  of  the  Country  of  the  Lakes,  in  the  North  of  England. 
11 V  Willi.nn  Wordsworth.  8vo.  pp.  London.  18*20. 


^■''1 1 1 S  publication  is  designed  to  form,  togt*tlier  with  “  The 
“  'riianksgiving  DileJ’  *•  The  'Fale  ol  Peter  Bell,”  and 
“  *rhe  Waggoner,”  the  thini  and  last  volume  of  the  Author’s 
Miscellaneous  Poems.  3lr.  Wordsworth  appears  to  be  satisfietl 
that  he  has  written  enough  ;  (|uit(*  enougli,  at  least,  for  the  illus¬ 
tration  ot  his  theory,  wliicli  if  the  Public  do  not  by  this  time 
umlerstaud  or  a'pprt'ciate,  it  is  not  bis  fault  :  with  this  volume, 
therefore,  the  indignant  Atiibor  closes  his  metrical  labours.  But 
a  poet  has  lived  too  long,  who  has  written  quite  eiiougli.  Met* 
sureii  by  this  rule,  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  literary  existence  has  Ion? 
touched  upon  superuimuation  :  the  Author  of  the  Excursion  *» 
almost  forgoltiMi  in  the  Author  of  Peter  Hell,  and  the  Poet’s 
warmest  admirers  are  heginning  to  be  ashamed  of  standing  out 
for  the  genius  of  a  man  who,  wlielbcr  in  the  wantonness  of  self- 
eoneeil,  or  fnmi  infirmity  of  judgement,  could,  iu  nn  age  of  bril¬ 
liant  competition  like  the  present,  deem  sue!)  jiroduclions  a* 
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those  worlliy  of  tlie  Press,  ft  is  eviilent  tiint  Mr.  Wordsworfh 
his  fell  the  universal  ridicMile  which  they  hrouirht.ii|Kin  him,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  calls  u|>on  his  frieiul  Peter,  in  the  follow, 
in^  sonnet,  not  to  mind  the  naughty  critics.  It  is  entitlcfl,  a 
‘  Sonnet  on  the  iletraction  which  followed  the  puhlicatioii  of  a 
certain  poem.*  ‘  See  .}iiU(tn*9  Sonnet^*  it  is  added,  ‘  bet^nnin^ 

‘  **  A  Book  was  writ  of  late  called  ’retruchordon.”  *  We  shall 
toe  into  that  matter  presently. 

‘  A  Book  came  forth  of  late  called,  “  Peter  Bell 
Not  negligent  the  style ; — the  matter  ?  good 
As  aught  that  song  records  of  Robin  Flood, 

Or  Roy,  renowned  through  many  a  Scottish  dell ; 

But  some  (who  brook  these  hacknied  themes  full  well. 

Nor  heat,  at  Tam  o*  Shanter’s  name,  their  blood) 

WaxM  wrotli,  and  with  foul  claws,  u  harpy  brood — • 

On  Bard  and  FFero  clamorously  fell. 

Heed  not,  wild  Rover  once  through  heath  and  glen 
Who  mad’st  at  length  the  better  life  thy  choice, 

Heed  not  such  onset !  nay,  if  praise  of  men 
To  thee  appear  not  an  unmeaning  voice, 

I^ift  up  that  grey-haired  forehead,  and  rejoice 
In  the  just  tribute  of  thy  Food’s  pen  !* 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  very  fre(juently  puz/led  us  before  now 
by  the  ecpiivocal  character  of  his  lighter  productions  :  his  gravity 
is  often  so  facetious,  and  his  linmoiir  is  often  so  grave,  that  we 
hive  been  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  take  him  as  in  jest  or  in 
eirnest.  This  is  the  case  with  the  above  lines.  We  slintihl 
certainly  have  supposed  from  (lie  reference  to  Milton’s  burlesque 
sonnet,  that  Mr.  Worilsworlli  meant  on  this  occasion  tobejocose. 
But  on  looking  the  Poet  steadfastly  in  the  face  while  addressing 
his  frieiul  IVter  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sonnet,  we  coidd  nut 
discern  the  least  relaxation  of  feature  that  betrayed  a  latent  smile, 
and  were  compelled  to  conclude  tliat  be  was  in  very  sober  earnest. 
Now,  if  we  are  right,  it  seems  unaccountable  why  the  reader 
should  be  referred  to  Milton’s  sonnet  at  all,  unless  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth,  in  whom  we  have  fretpiently  observed  a  sort  of  lialf-con- 
ceiled  fidgetty  ambition  to  be  taken  for  a  cousin -german  of  tFie 
great  patriot-bard,  has  really,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  mis¬ 
taken  the  character  of  that  /cm  d*  esprit.  Some  persons  had,  it 
aeeins,  laughed  at  the  Greek  title  of  Milton’s  treatise,  just  as  the 
public  were  diverted  at  the  title  of  Peter  Itell.  Tims  far  the 
parallel  holds.  Itut  we  do  not  learn  that  the  public  laughed  at 
•Milton’s  book,  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  seriously 
hurt  at  the  jokes  passed  upon  *  a  word  on  the  tillepage.’  It 
afforded  him  however,  as  he  thought,  a  good  occasion  for  turn¬ 
ing  the  joke  upon  his  polemical  assailants,  ort  the  gronnd  of  tFie 
far  more  uiiconth  ami  cacoplionous  combination  of  vocables  of 
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wbicli  Iheir  names  were  com|>Oi»eil.  ‘  Gordoir  is  evidently  broui^lit 
in  to  supply  the  rhyme  ;  hut  *  Colkiito,  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp/ 
tbotM?  ru^4^rd  names  ^  that  woultl  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and 
*  g^asp/  were  at  that  period  not  yet  fainiliariied  to  Southern  ears ; 
and  Milton,  who  hated  every  tiling  Scotch,  and  had  an  exquisite 
ear,  was  no  doubt  unatlectedly  diverted  at  these  barbarous  ap. 
pellatives.  And  then  in  the  close  of  the  sonnet  he  has  a 
tlin{^  at  his  opponents  for  their  dislike  of  Greek,  which  was  the 
only  sin  of  his  title. 

*  Thy  age,  like  ours,  O  Soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 

ilatcd  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 

^Vhen  thou  taught’st  Cambridge,  and  King  Edward,  Greek.* 

But  to  descend  to  Mr.  Wonls worth.  In  our  notice  of  hit 
Peter  Bell,  we  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  his  title  confirmed 
us  in  the  suspicion  that,  as  he  is  himself  devoid  of  any  talent  for 
humour,  so  he  is,  through  a  singular  simplicity  of  mind,  insus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  ludicrous.  Were  not  this  the  case,  ho  would 
scarcely  have  trusted  his  name  and  that  of  his  friend  Peter,  so 
near  that  of  Milton,  in  the  present  instance;  nor  would  he  have 
blundered  in  his  serious  imitation  of  a  burlestpic  poem ;  nor 
would  he  have  called  upon  Peter  Bell,  at  least  in  the  hearing  of 
the  public,  to  lift  up  his  grey-haired  forehead,  and  rejoice  in 
having  such  a  poet  as  our  Authors  eccentric  self,  to  write  about 
him ;  nor,  lastly,  would  he  have  been  now  at  any  loss  to  know 
why  the  formal  annunciation  of  a  poem  witli  such  a  title,  and 
coming  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  should  have  excited  more  merri¬ 
ment  than  the  title  of  the  thrilling  and  matchless  Tam  a  Shan- 
“  ter”  of  a  poet  who  could  not  be  ridiculous. 

\Ve  take  it,  however,  as  a  good  sign,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth 
has  Ir'cii  made  sensible  of  the  fact,  tliat  the  public  do  not  wish 
for  any  more  Peter  Bells.  How  depraved  soever  their  taste, 
how  unjust  soever  their  ridicule,  the  thing  will  not  do  again. 
And  he  seems  determined  to  please  tlie  lovers  of  euphony  this 
time  by  at  least  half  of  his  titlepage,  by  the  melodious  names  of 
Vaudracoiir  and  Jidia.  ‘  The  River  Duddon’  stands  boldly  for¬ 
ward,  indeed,  in  defiance  of  all  ludicrous  associations  ;  but  it 
has  had  this  name  given  it,  and  cannot  help  itself.  Wc  question 
whether  Mr.  W.  does  not  think  it  the  most  sweetly  sounding  titl^ 
of  the  two. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  arc  very  miscellaneous.  A  third 
part  is  oceupieil  with  the  topographical  description  of  the  Lake 
country  ;  and  it  forms  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  portion. 
The  Notes  to  the  Sonnets  contain  a  prose  memoir  of  the  Ref. 
Robert  Walker,  curate  of  Seathwaitc,  the  abstract  of  whoiC 
character  is  given  in  “  The  Excursion.”  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  very  singularly  primitive  character,  and  incooi* 
parably  more  deserving  of  poetical  honours,  than  most  of  our 
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Author's  Lakors.  The  reader  must  eneuse  ua,  if  we  buORnt  Mr 
Wordsworth’s  prose  for  once  to  detain  us  from  his  poetry. 

The  subji'Ct  of  the  memoir  was  born  at  Under  Crai^  in  Soath* 
waite,  in  1709.  He  was  the  youni^cst  of  twelve  children,  hom 
of  uhsciire  parents,  who  seeini^  him  to  be  a  sickly  child,  not  likely 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  bodily  labour,  deemed  it  best  to  *  breed 

*  him  n  scholar.’  He  was  accordingly  duly  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  reading,  writini^,  and  arithmetic,  by  the  parish 
schoolmaster;  and  made  suthoieut  process  to  be  qiialifie^l  while 
yet  a  lad,  to  take  upon  himself  the  didascalic  functions  at  Lowes- 
water.  By  the  assistance  of  ‘  a  gentleman  of  the  neii^hbour- 

*  hood,’  however,  he  manat^ed  to  acquire  in  his  leisure  hours,  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  niid  he  now  aspire<l  to  holy  orders. 
The  choice  of  two  curacies  was  otTered  to  him  upon  his  ordina¬ 
tion  :  the  value  of  each  was  the  same,  viz.  Jir>e  poundg  per  nn- 
Ntim ;  ^  hut  the  cure  of  Seathwaite  havinfi^  a  coliat^e  attached  to 
‘  it,  au  he  winked  to  marry ,  he  chose  it  in  preference.’  He  t^t, 
as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  to  the  value  of  40t.  for  his  wife’s  fortune,* 
the  savini^  of  her  waives  ;  and  with  this  the  worthy  couple  be- 

housekeepins^.  The  following  letter  describes  his  situation 
nineteen  years  after  his  entering  upon  his  curacy. 

‘  To  Mr _ 

‘  Sir,  ConUton,  July  26,  1754. 

*  I  was  the  other  day  upon  a  party  of  pleasure,  about  five  or  six 

miles  from  this  place,  where  I  met  with  a  very  striking  object,  and  of 
a  nature  not  very  common.  Going  into  a  clergyman’s  house  (of 
whom  I  had  frequently  heard)  1  found  him  sitting  at  the  head  of  a 
long  square  table,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  tliis  country  by  the 
lower  class  of  people,  dressed  in  a  coarse  blue  frock,  trimmed  with 
black  horn  buttons ;  a  checked  shirt,  a  leathern  strap  about  his  neck 
for  a  stock,  a  coarse  apron,  a  pair  of  great  wooden-soled  shoes,  plated 
with  iron  to  preserve  them,  f  what  we  call  clogs  in  these  parts,)  with 
s  child  upon  his  knee  eating  his  breakfast :  his  wife,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  children,  were  some  of  them  employed  in  waiting  on  each 
other,  the  rest  in  teazing  and  spinning  wool,  at  which  trade  he  is  a 
great  proficient ;  and  moreover,  when  it  is  made  ready  for  sale,  will 
lay  it  by  sixteen  or  thirty-two  pounds  weight  upon  his  back,  and  on 
foot,  seven  or  eight  miles  will  carry  it  to  the  market,  even  In  the 
depth  of  winter.  I  was  not  much  surprised  at  all  this,  as  you  may 
possibly  be,  having  heard  a  great  deal  of  it  related  before.  But  I 
must  confess  myself  astonished  with  the  alacrity  and  the  good  buniour 
that  appeared  both  in  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  and  more  so,  at  the 
sense  and  ingenuity  of  the  clergyman  himself.*  ♦  ♦ 

Another  letter,  dated  the  following  year,  represents  hhn  at 
‘  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  by  frugality  and  good  manage¬ 
ment,*  without  any  desire  after  further  preferment. 

*  He  is  settled  among  the  people  that  are  happy  among  thcfnaelvas « 
ind  lives  in  the  greatest  unanimity  and  friendship  with  ihees,  and*  1 
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believe,  tlie  minister  and  j>eople  are  exceedingly  satisfied  with  each 
other ;  and  indeed  how  should  they  he  dissatisfied,  w  hen  they  have  a 
person  of  su  much  worth  and  probity  for  their  pastor?  A  man  who, 
tor  his  candour  and  meekness,  his  sober,  chaste,  and  virtuous  conver. 
sation,  hi»  soundncKs  in  principle  and  practice,  is  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  and  an  honour  to  the  country  he  is  in  ;  and  bear  with  me 
if  I  say,  the  nluinness  of  his  dress,  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  the 
simplicity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  expression,  have 
a  sort  ot  resemblance  to  the  pure  practice  of  primitive  ChrUtianity.’ 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walker  himself,  it  is  stated  that  the  an¬ 
nual  income  of  his  chapel  was  ut  this  time,  as  near  as  he  eouhl 
compute  it,  about  17/.  lUs.  And  yet,  when  the  l>isho]i  of  the 
diocese  riTommeiided  the  joining  to  the  curacy  of  Seathwaiie 
the  contig^noiis  one  of  lJi)ihn,  it  was  a  sulVicieiit  reason  lor  his 
di*clining  the  oiler,  that  ‘  it  might  he  ilisagreeahie  to  his  auditory 
'  ut  Seath Waite,*  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  I'lpba  despaired  of 
being  able  to  support  a  schoolmaster  who  should  not  be  curate 
there  also.  In  a  second  letter  to  the  Hishop,  he  writes  thus: 

*  My  Lord, 

•  1  have  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  1st.  instant,  and  am  exceedingly 
obliged  on  account  of  the  Ulpha  alfair  :  if  that  curacy  should  lapse 
into  your  Lordship’s  hands,  1  would  beg  leave  rather  to  decline  than 
embrace  it;  for  the  chapels  of  Sealhwaite  and  Ulpha  annexed  to¬ 
gether,  would  be  apt  to  cause  a  general  discontent  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  both  places ;  by  either  thinking  themselves  slighted,  being 
only  sen'cd  alternately,  or  neglected  in  the  duly,  or  attributing  it  to 
covetousness  in  me  ;  all  which  occasions  of  murmuring  I  would  w  illing* 
ly  avoid.* 

The  sti)HM)d  attached  to  the  curacy  was  subsequently  aug¬ 
mented,  hut  Mr.  \\  iilker’s  ineome  was  still  extremely  scanty. 
Nevertheless,  ‘  the  Irequenl  olVer  of  much  better  benefices,  could 

*  nut  tempt  him  to  quit  a  situation  where  he  had  been  so  long 

*  b®ppy,  'vilh  a  conseiousness  of  being  useful.'  It  appears  tliat 
he  met  with  some  liherul  benefactors,  or  such  as  he  deemed  li¬ 
beral,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  rear  a  numerous 
family,  and,  strange  to  say,  to  support  one  of  his  sons  lor  some 
time  as  a  student  at  Dublin  college.  The  same  man  who  was 
thus  liberal  in  the  education  of  his  family,  ‘  was  even  munificent,* 
it  it  added,  *  in  hospitality  as  a  parish  priest.' 

•  Every  Sunday,  were  served  upon  the  long  table  at  which  he  has 
been  detcribcil  sitting  with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  messes  of  broth  for 
the  refreshment  of  those  of  his  congregation  who  came  from  a  dis* 
tance,  and  usually  took  their  seats  as  parts  of  hU  own  household. 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  this  custom  could  have  commenced 
before  the  augmentation  of  his  cure;  and,  what  would  to  many  have 
been  a  high  price  of  self-denial,  was  paid  by  the  pastor  and  his  family» 
for  this  gratification  ;  as  the  treat  could  only  be  provided  by  dressing 
at  one  time  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  their  weekly  allowance  of  fresh 
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animal  foud ;  consequently,  for  a  succession  of  days,  tlie  table  was 
covered  with  cold  victuals  only.* 

'I'iir  following  explanatory  details  are  requisite  to  shew  by 
wliat  means  such  a  man  as  this  could  at  his  decease  leave  be¬ 
hind  him  no  less  a  sum  than  ‘2000/. 

*  To  negin  with  his  industry;  eight  hours  in  each  day,  during  bve 
dsvs  in  tlie  w’eek,  and  half  of  Saturday,,  except  when  the  labours  of 
hirshandry  were  urgent,  he  was  occupied  in  teaching.  His  seat  was 
within  the  rails  of  the  altar  ;  the  communion-table  was  his  desk  ;  and, 
like  Slienstone’s  school -mistress,  the  master  employed  himself  at  the 
{ipinning'wheel,  while  the  children  were  repeating  their  lessons  by  his 
side.  Kvery  evening,  after  school  hours,  if  not  more  profitably  en¬ 
gaged,  he  continued  the  same  kind  of  labour,  exchanging  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  exercise,  the  small  wheel  at  which  he  had  sate,  for  the  large 
one  on  which  wool  is  spun,  the  spinner  stepping  to  and  fro. — ^I’hus, 
was  the  wheel  constantly  in  readiness  to  prevent  the  waste  of  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  time.  Nor  was  his  industry  with  the  pen,  when  occasion  called 
f'»r  it,  less  eager.  Entrusted  with  extensive  management  of  public  and  ‘ 
private  affairs,  he  acted  in  his  rustic  neighbourhood  as  scrivener,  writ¬ 
ing  out  petitions,  deeds  of  conveyance,  wills,  covenants,  S:c.  with  pe- 
I'lniary  gain  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  enqdoyera. 
These  labours  (at  all  times  considerable)  atone  period  of  the  year, 
viz.  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas,  when  money  transactions  arc 
settled  in  this  country,  were  often  so  intense,  that  he  passed  great 
|)art  of  the  night,  and  sometimes  whole  nights,  at  his  desk.  His  gar¬ 
den  also  w  as  tilled  by  his  own  hand ;  he  had  a  right  of  pasturage  upon 
t!ie  mountains  for  a  few  sheep  and  a  couple  of  cows,  which  required 
hU  attendance ;  with  this  pastoral  occupation,  he  joined  the  labours 
ot‘ husbandry  upon  a  smalf  scale,  renting  two  or  three  acres  in  addition 
to  his  own  less  than  one  acre  of  glebe ;  and  the  humblest  drudgery 
which  the  cultivation  of  these  fields  required  was  performed  by  him- 
pcir. 

*  He  also  assi.stod  his  neighbours  in  hay-making  and  shearing  their 
flocks,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  latter  service  he  was  eminently 
dcxterou«!.  They,  in  their  turn,  complimented  him  with  a  present  of 
a  hiiy-coek,  or  a  fl  jece  ;  less  as  a  recompence  for  this  particular  ser¬ 
vice  than  as  a  general  acknowledgment.  The  Sabbath  was  in  a  strict 
H*nse  kept  holy;  the  Sunday  evenings  being  devoted  to  reading  the 
^^cripture  and  family  prayer.  The  principal  festivals  appointed  by  tlie 
Church  were  also  duly  observed;  but  through  every  other  day  in  the 
week,  tlirough  every  week  in  the  year,  he  was  incessantly  occupied 
in  work  of  hand  or  mind  ;  not  allowing  a  moment  for  recreation,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  a  Saturday  utlernoon,  when  he  indulged  himself  with  a 
Newspaper,  or  sometimes  with  a  Magazine.  The  frugality  and  tem¬ 
perance  c.stahiishcd  in  his  house,  were  as' admirable  as  the  industry. 
Nothing  to  which  the  name  of  luxury  could  be  given  was  there  known  ; 

the  latter  part  of  his  life,  indeed,  when  tea  had  been  brought  into 
ahnost  general  use,  it  was  provided  for  visitors,  and  for  such  of  his 
<5wn  family  as  returned  occasionally  to  his  roof,  and  had  been  accus- 
fomcti  to  this  refreshment  elsewhere  ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever 
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partook  of  it.  The  raiment  worn  by  his  family  was  comely  and  dcccat, 
out  iih  simple  as  their  diet ;  the  home  spun  materials  were  made  up 
into  apparel  by  their  own  hands.  At  the  time  of  the  decease  of 
(his  thrifty  pair,  their  cottage  contained  u  large  store  of  webs  of 
uoollcn  and  linen  cloth,  woven  from  thread  of  their  own  spinning. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  pew  in  the  chapel  in  which  the  faniily 
used  to  ait,  remained  a  few  years  ago  neatly  lined  with  woollen  clota 
spun  by  the  pastor’s  own  liands.  It  is  the  only  pew*  in  the  chapel  lo 
dutinguisheii ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  his  conformity  to 
the  delicate  accomodations  of  modern  times.  The  fuel  of  the  house, 
like  that  of  their  neighbours,  consisted  of  peat,  procured  from  the 
mosses  by  their  own  labour.  The  lights  by  which  in  the  winter  even* 
ings  their  work  was  perfonned,  were  of  their  own  manufacture,  such 
as  still  continue  to  be  used  in  these  cottages;  they  are  made  of  the 
pith  of  rushes  dipped  in  any  unctuous  substance  that  the  house  affords. 
lyhite  candles,  as  tallow  candles  arc  here  called,  were  reserved  to 
honour  the  Christmas  festivals,  and  were  perhaps  proiluced  upon  no  other 
occassions.  Once  a  month,  during  the  properseason,  a  sheep  was  drawn 
from  their  small  mountain  dock,  and  killed  for  the  use  of  the  family ; 
and  a  cow,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  was  salted  and  dried,  for 
winter  provision;  the  hide  was  tanned  to  furnish  them  with  shoes.— 
By  these  various  resources,  this  venerable  clergyman  reared  a  nuine* 
rous  family,  not  only  preserving  them,  as  he  affectingly  says,  “  from 
wanting  the  necessaries  of  life but  afforded  them  an  unstinted  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  means  of  raising  themselves  in  society. 

*  It  might  have  been  concluded  that  no  one  could  thus,  os  it  were, 
have  converted  his  body  into  a  machine  of  industry  for  the  humblest 
uses,  and  kept  his  thoughts  so  frequently  bent  upon  secular  concerns, 
wirhout  grievous  injury  to  the  more  precious  parts  of  his  nature.  How 
could  the  powers  of  intellect  thrive,  or  its  graces  be  displayed,  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  apparently  so  unfavourable,  and  where,  to  the 
direct  cultivation  of  the  mind,  so  small  a  portion  of  time  was  allotted.’ 
But,  in  this  extraordinary  man,  things  in  their  nature  adverse  were 
reconciled;  his  conversation  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  being  chaste 
and  pure,  but  for  the  degree  in  which  it  was  fervent  and  eloquent; 
his  written  style  was  correct,  simple,  aud  animated.  Nor  did  hii 
ajfcctims  suffer  more  than  his  intellect ;  he  was  tenderly  alive  to  all  the 
cullies  of  his  pastoral  office :  the  poor  and  needy  “  he  never  sent 
empty  away,” — the  stranger  was  fed  and  refreshed  in  passing  that  un¬ 
frequented  vale, — the  sick  w'crc  visited  ;  and  the  feelings  of  numanily 
found  further  exercise  among  the  distresses  and  embarrassments  in  the 
worldly  estate  of  his  neighbours,  with  which  his  talents  for  businetf 
made  acquainted ;  and  the  disinterestedness,  impartiality,  and 
uprightness  w  hich  he  maintained  iu  the  management  of  all  affairs  con* 
fidcct  to  him,  were  virtues  seldom  separated  in  his  own  conscience 
from  religious  obligations.*  pn.  5S — 62. 

*  The  afternoon  service  in  the  chapel  was  less  numerously  attended 
than  that  of  the  morning,  but  by  a  more  serious  auditory :  the  lessoo 
from  the  New  Tcitamenl  on  those  occutsions,  was  accomi>anied  by 
Birkett's  Commentaries,  llicsc  lessons  he  read  with  impassioned 
rmphasi?,  frequently  drawing  tears  from  his  hearers,  and  leaving  • 
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luting  impression  upon  their  minds.  His  devotional  reeling:s  and  the 
powers  of  his  own  mind  were  furtlier  exercised,  along  with  tho.se  of 
hii  fsmily,  in  perusing  the  Scriptures :  not  only  on  the  Sunday  even¬ 
ings,  but  on  every  other  evening,  while  the  rest  of  the  household  were 
at  work,  some  one  of  the  children,  and  in  her  turn  the  servant,  for 
the  sake  of  practice  in  reading,  or  for  instruction,  read  the  Rihlc 
aloud;  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  was  repeatedly  gone  through.’ 

To  complete  the  sketch  of  this  admirahl<‘ person,  >\e  need  hut 
give  the  following  unc'cdole.  His  wife  died  a  few  months  before 
him,  after  they  had  been  married  to  each  other  above  sixty  >ears. 
They  were  both  in  the  ninety  third  year  of  their  age.  lie  ordered 
tbit  her  body  should  hv  borne  to  tlic  grave  by  three  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters  and  one  grand  daughter.  ‘  And  when  the  corpse  was  lifted 

*  from  the  threshold,  lie  insisted  u})on  lending  liisaid,  and  feeling 

*  about,  for  lie  was  then  almost  blind,  took  hold  of  a  napkin 
‘  fixed  to  the  coftin  ;  ami,  as  a  hearer  of  the  body,  entennl  the 
‘  ('hapel,  a  few  steps  from  the  lowly  Parsonage.’  Such  was  the 
sense  of  his  various  excellencies  prevalent  in  tlie  country,  tliat 
the  epithet  of  IVondcr/id  is  to  this  day  attached  to  his  name. 

We  really  feel  indeiited  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  having  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  man  of  such  sterling 
anil  almost  obsolete  excellence.  It  shall  cancel  us  half  tlie 
defects  of  his  poetry.  And  |>oetry  after  all,  he  it  of  the  bi*st 
quality,  is  exceedingly  less  affecting  than  such  a  simple  record 
of  unvarnished  realities.  The  Sonnet  on  Seathwaile  I'hapel,  we 
thought  passably  good,  till  we  had  read  the  Note  which  is  given 
in  illustration  of  it ;  and  then  we  found  it  miserahly  inadequate 
to  the  theme.  Amt  this  tempts  us  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  is  not  so  iiuioli  to  blame,  after  all,  for  the  clioioe  of  many 
of  his  sul)j(‘cts,  ns  for  writing  ballads  and  lyrical  pieces  about 
them,  instead  of  throwing  them  into  tlie  form  of  honest  prose. 
In  some  of  his  narrative  poems,  liowever,  where  lie  has  atlopled 
a  free  blank  verse,  which  is  the  species  of  poetry  hy  far  the  best 
suited  to  his  habits  of  thinking  and  style  of  composition,  ho  has 
risen  to  a  very  unusual  height  of  cxeelicnce.  •  The  Kxcursiuii, 

I  with  all  its  faults,  assuredly  contains  .some  of  the  most  ex(|uisite 
blank  verse  in  (he  language.  It  is  remarkable,  (hat  both  his  |)rose 
and  his  blank  verse  are  in  general  cpiite  free  Iroiii  the  ]uierilities 
and  vulgarities  which  disfigure  many  of  his  lyrical  pieci»s.  J'lie 
diction  of  Jlie  former,  us  well  as  that  of  his  .sonnets,  is  frequently, 
indirect  ojiposition  to  his  theory,  extremely  elevated  and  richly 
figurative;  sometimes  to  an  excess  bordering  upon  affectation, 
file  Hiver  Diiddon  flows  through  a  series  of  thirt) -throe  sonnets 
which  are  for  the  most  part  of  no  ordinary  beauty.  Here  ami 
there,  a  little  metaphysical  nind,  or  a  Lakinh  tincture,  mingles 
^ith  the  stream,  and  it  occasionally  runs  somewhat  shallow ; 
but  the  general  character  of  the  series  is  that  of  very  noble  dw* 
Vol.  XIV.  N.S.  P 
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ncrintivc  |)oo(ry.  They  arc  the  fprowth  of  many  year* :  the  M. 
lowing,  which  stands  the  fourteenth,  was  the  first  prodncrrt  j 
others  being  added  upon  occasional  visits  to  the  Stream,  or  n 
recollc'ctions  of  tlic  scenes  u|>on  its  banks  awakened  a  wi!>h  to  de¬ 
scribe  them. 

*  O  Mountain  Stream !  the  Shepherd  and  hit  cot 
Arc  privileged  inmates  of  deep  solitude  ; 

Nor  would  the  nicest  anchorite  exclude 
A  field  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage  ground,  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sunshine: — thou  hast  viewM 
These  only,  Duddon !  with  their  paths  renew’d 
]W  fits  ana  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not. 

Tncc  hath  some  awful  Spirit  impelled  to  leave, 

Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men, 

Though  simple  thy  companions  were  and  few  i 
And  Uirough  this  wUdeniess  a  passage  cleave 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
llie  Clouds  and  Fowls  of  the  air  thy  way  pursue  !’ 

In  tbu*  breathing  a  lonely  sentiment  intothe  material  clenifnts 
of  picturesque  beauty,  no  living  poet  has  shewn  greater  skill 
and  fancy  than  Mr.  W ordsworth.  The  next  we  shall  select, is,  ita 
true,  no  more  than  a  sonnet ;  hut  pages  of  description  are  cow- 
presscil  wiiliin  the  compass  of  fourteen  linea,  and  hours  of  feel¬ 
ing  arc  concentered  in  the  spirit  which  animates  them. 

*  Child  of  the  clouds  1  remote  from  every  taint 
Of  sordid  industry  thy  lot  is  cast ; 

Thine  arc  the  honors  of  the  lofty  waste ; 

Not  seldom,  when  with  heat  the  valleys  faint, 

Thy  handmaid  Frost  with  spangled  tissue  quaint 
'Fliy  cradle  decks ; — to  chaunt  thy  birth,  tliou  Imst 
No  meaner  Poet  than  the  whistling  blast. 

And  Desolation  is  thy  patron-saint  I 

She  guards  thee,  ruthless  Pow'er !  who  would  not  spare 

Those  mighty  forests,  once  the  bison’s  screen, 

Where  st^kM  the  huge  deer  to  his  shaggy  lair 
Through  paths  and  alleys  roofed  with  sombre  green, 

Thousand  of  years  before  the  silent  air 

Was  pierced  by  whi^xing  shaft  of  hunter  keen  !’ 

The  following  is  in  a  different  strain  :  it  is  entitled  ‘  ThePa^J 
<  Chasiii,’  and  is  singularly  elegant. 

*  No  fiction  was  it  of  the  antique  age : 

A  sky-blue  stone,  within  this  sunless  cleft, 

Is  of  the  very  foot-mgrks  unberefi 

Which  tiny  Elves  impress’d  t  on  that  smootli  stage 

Dancing  with  all  tlieir  brilliant  equipage 

In  secret  re veU— haply  after  theft 

Ol  some  bweel  babe,  fiower  stolen,  and  cuaise  weed  IcU, 


I  l' .  .  it  ^  ll  *  '  > 
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For  the  distracted  mother  to  a&i uage 

Her  grief  with,  as  she  might ! — But  whcre»  oh  where 

Is  traceable  a  vestige  of  the  notes 

'I'hat  ruled  those  dances,  wild  in  character  ? 

— Deep  underground  ? — Or  in  tlie  upper  air. 

On  the  shrill  wind  of  midnight  ?  or  where  floats 
0*er  twilight  flelds  the  autumn  gossamer 

Ill  the  twenty  first  sonnet  of  the  aeries,  there  occurs  a  strange 
(*t(AchreHis,  if  we  may  not  rather  term  it  metaphor  run  mad. 
Memory  is  described  us  breaking  fortli  *  from  her  unworthy  seat, 

«  tiie  cloudy  stall  of  Time;*  the  precise  import  of  which expres- 
«ik)ns  we  do  not  quite  enter  into.  And  then  to  the  Poet's  eye,  this 
metaphysical  abstraction  is  embodied  in  a  palpable  form — *  Het 
^  glistening  tresses  bound  :*  this  would  seem  bold  enougli ;  yet 
the  Author  might  think  himself  justified  in  venturing  thus  far  by 
the  exquisite  line  of  Collins ; 

<  And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair.’ 

But  Mr.  Wordsworth  wants  just  that  one  thing  which  Collins 
imssessed  in  perfection — taste.  The  Author  of  the  Ode  on  the 
Wssions  knew  by  instinct  the  precise  boundary  line  between  the 
sublime  and  the  extravagant,  between  figure  and  nonsense.  He 
never  for  a  moment  loses  himself  amid  his  own  imagery,  or  con¬ 
founds  the  figurative  with  the  physical.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth 
goes  on  to  deflnethe  appearance  of  the  glistening  tresses  of  Me¬ 
mory,  and  to  compare  them  to  *  golden  locks  of  oirch  ;*  and  then 
forgetting  altogether,  as  it  should  seem,  the  imaginary  being  be 
has  conjured  up,  his  mind  fastens  u|K>n  the  new  idea,  one  tliat 
relates  to  a  simple  object  of  perception  : — 

— <  golden  locks  of  birch  that  rise  and  fall 
On  gales  that  breathe  too  gently  to  rccal 
Augnt  of  the  fading  year's  inclemency.’ 

If  these  last  lines  have  any  intelligible  connexion  with  the  idea 
of  Memory  as  introduced. in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  stanza, 
we  confess  that  it  eludes  our  dull  apprehensions. 

Vaudracour  and  Julia  is  a  tale  in  blank  verse,  wliich  was 
originally  intended,  we  presume,  to  form  an  episode  in 
some  future  portion  of  “  The  Excursion.”  The  incidents  are 
stated  to  be  facts,  no  invention  having  as  to  them  been  exercised. 
It  is  a  touching  and  melancholy  tale  of  unfortunate  love,  and 
told  in  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  happiest  manner.  F'roinithe  lyrical 
pieces  which  follow  it  in  order,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  se¬ 
lect  the  very  beautiful  stanzas  entitled 

•  LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  .SCOTS, 

ON  TUB  EVE  OF  A  NEW  UAR. 

*  **  Smile  of  the  Moon  !— for  so  1  name 

That  silent  greeting  from  above; 

P  2 


\Vciril«worl!i’t  Kiver  huddon^ 

A  gentle  flash  of  light  that  came  * 

From  Her  whom  drooping  Captivetlove*; 

Or  art  thou  of  still  higher  birth  ? 

Thou  that  didst  part  the  clouds  of  earth, 

My  torpor  to  reprove  ! 

*  “  Bright  boon  of  pitying  Heaven — alas,  ‘ 

1  may  not  trust  thy  placid  cheer ! 

I'oniferlng  that  Time  to-night  will  pass 

The  threshold  of  anoilicr  year;  •  . 

For  years  to  me  are  tad  and  dull ; 

My  Very  monicots  are  too  full 
Of  ho|>ele!>siicss  and  fear. 

*  — And  yet  tbo  soul-awakening  gleaniy 
That  struck  perchance  the  farthest  cone  < 
Of  Scotland’s  rocky  wilds,  idid  seem 

To  visit  me  and  me  alone;  v  *.  .  ^ 

Me,  unapproaclFd  by  any  friend, 

Save  those  who  to  my  sorrows  lend  ‘ 

Tears  due  unto  their  own.  ^  .  t 

*  **  To  night,"  the  church-fower  bells  shall  ring. 
Through  these  wide  realms,  a  festive  peal ; 

To  the  new  year  a  welcoming';  * 

'  A  tuneful  oHering  for  Uic  weal 
Of  happy  miiiiona  lulled  in  sleep ;  , 

While  1  am  forced  to  watch  and  weep, 

By  wounds  that  may  not  heal. 

***  Ikirn  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised  .• 
Still  higher— to  be  castUius  low!  ,  .  . 

Would  that  mine  eyes  had  never  gazd  •  ] 

On  aught  of  more  ambitious  show 
Than  the  sweet  flow’rcts  of  the  flclds  f 
— It  is  my  royal  stale  that  yields  .  • 

This  bitterness  of  woe.  '  ’  ' 

’  *  “Yet  how’ ?— for  I,  if  there  be  tlPuth 
!n  the  w’orlJ’s  voice,  was  patting'faif  ;  , 

And  beauty,  for  confiding  youth,  •  ’  •*’  *»  •  i 
Those  shocks  of  passion  can  prepare  ^  •  > 

That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time^  ^  .  s. 
And  blanch,  without  tlm  Owner's  crime,  •  i  .  , 
The  most  resplendent  hair. 

*  “  Unblest  distinctions  I  showered  on  me. 

To  bind  a  lingering  life  in  chains  ;  .  ^  *,  / 

Ail  that  could  quit  niy  grasp  or  flee,  ^  /.i  , 

Is  gone  ; — but  not  tho  s^tle  stains  j  ^ 

Fixed  in  the  spirit ;  for  even  here,  ,  t 

Can  I  be  proud  that  jealous  fear  ‘ '  .  •  »  •  / 

Of  what  I  was  remains. 

‘  “  A  woman  rules  my  prison’s  key  ;  * 

A  sister  Queen,  against  the  bent  ’  5  •  i 

‘I 
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Of  law  anil’ llolie«t«ytiipiithy;»‘  ‘‘J  ’ )  •!  1* 

Detains  me — doubtful  of  the  oretit  i  ^  .1  ! 

Great  Goil,  who  feoPst  for  my  diftretS)  '  •*!  I 

My  thoughts  are  all  that  1  possess,  r  t.  ( 

O  keep  them  inaocefiiS  i  «f  I 

*  “  Farewell  for  ever  human  aid,  i  .  .  I 

Which  abject  mortals  vainly  court  J  •  .1  i 

By  friends  deceived*  by  foes  betrayed,  11,1  «  , 

Of  fears  the  nrey,  of  hopes  the  sport,  ;»  .1  .  .  »  .  .  ,i?  * 
Nought  but, tW  jivorld-redeeining Cross  ,  , 

Is  able  to  supply  my  loss,  ^  * 

My  burthen  to  support.  1  k 

^  Ill  HU  *  I  I:  1  '  Uf* 

*  ••  Hark  !  the  death-noVe  of  the  year*  ; ,  > 

Sounded  by  the  castle-clock  !** — ^ 

From  her  Slink  eyes  a  stagnant  tear  ' 

Stole  forth,  unseUled  by ,  the  shock  ;  *  ^ 

But  oft  the  tvoods’ renewed  their  green,  *  ' ' ' 

Ere  the  tir'd  head  of  Scotland's  Queen  •  ' 

Repos'd  upon  the  block  !•  pp.  92-^95.'  '  i 

The  odc8  arc  the  least  pledsing  compositions  to  the  volume,  be¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  very ‘  affected  apet  very  eoi^iiiptical.  There 
are,  however,  some  (fxceptionsu  The  one  beanr^  date  Septem- 
biT,  1816,  merits^ tfanscriptiod  as  a! varied  specimen  of  the  con* 
teals  of  the  volume^  ...  ;  •  •  .  , 

'uj  ii>  ‘.nr**  -I  •n  jij  '111  I 

^  The  sylvan  slopes  witJi  com  clad, bcldit/ 

Are  hung,  os  if  ;with  golden  shiel^, ,  ^  . 

Bright  trophies  of  the  sun  !  \  r  „  / 

Like,  a  fair  sister  of  the  sky,^  •* '  /  ‘  r  ' , 

I  Unruffled  doth'  the  blOc  Lake  lie,  *  •  V*  * ' 

The' Mountains  looking' on.  '  ‘  ’ 

\  * 'And,  sooth  to 'say,  yon  vocal  Grove  - *  *  /  ‘i.* 

Albeit  uninspired  by  love,  *  •  •  uf'.i-  ^  ,ir  i.i 

By  love  untaught  to  iring,  1  .  .  ii///  .n*  h..  f.* 

May  well  afford  to  mort^  ear. 

An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear  ,  , 

Than 'miiiic.’of' the  .'Spring.*'';  “  I 

‘  For /dal  from  tAnrhdlence  and  heat  .  1  j 

Proceeds,  ,(toui  some;uoeaiiy,se^,„„j,-j , ,  ,  ,.i' , 

In  Natures  struggUng  frame,j,.!j.,v „  / 

Some  region  of  mipatient  Ufej  ,,,  ^ijj  | 

Andjearousy,  andauivering.strife,_  ^  , 

Therein  a  portion  claim. .  „  f 

*  Thts,i t this *18  holy  :«^whi]e  1  heari  ii  rni/  u  ^.rif 
These  vespers  of  another  3rear, .  hv  uIhIv#  u 
This  hymn.of  'thanks  aad  praise,  '.‘dd  '•  »  J.it/ 

My  spirit  seems'io  mpuhl  above  i  .  /  .1)1  liiil./  t :  A 
The  abxi^iea  of  human  love,  .  A,„u\  ,'u.  <1  d  ,«  •  ‘U  > 

And  carUi’s  predartOnadays^ u.h  1  >  i  .  «  .  A i 
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*  But  list ! — thougli  winter  tldrint  be  nigb, 

Unchecked  is  Uiat  §oft  harmony  : 

There  lives  Who  can  provide 
For  all  his  creatures ;  and  in  Him, 

Even  like  the  radiant  Seraphim, 

These  Choristers  confide/  pp.  187 — 188. 

There  in  among  the  InscriptioDs  also,  a  short  piece  written  id 
a  style  with  wliicli  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  our 
AuthorN  proiluctions. 

*  Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  vest, 

Deceitfully  goes  forth  tlie  Morn ; 

Not  seldom  Evening  in  the  west 
Sinks  smilingly  forsworn. 

*  The  smoothest  seas  will  sometimes  prove, 

To  the  confiding  bark,  untrue  ; 

And,  if  she  trust  the  stars  above. 

They  can  be  treacherous  too. 

*  'Fhe  umbrageous  Oak,  in  pomp  outspread. 

Full  of\,  when  storms  the  welkin  rend. 

Draws  lightning  down  upon  the  head 

‘  ^  It  promis’d  to  defend. 

*  But  Thou  art  true,  incarnate  Lord  ! 

Who  didst  vouchsafe  for  man  to  die  ; 

Thy  smile  is  sure,  thy  plighted  word 
No  change  can  falsify  ! 

*  1  bent  before  thy  gracious  tlirone, 

And  asked  for  peace  with  suppliant  knee ; 

And  peace  was  given,— -nor  peace  alone. 

But  faith,  and  hope,  and  extacy  !’  pp.  171— 172 

We  can  make  room  for  only  two  more  spocimena  :  they  are 
in  themselves  sufticient  to  justify  all  the  praise  that  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sonnets. 

«  SONNET. 

*  The  Stars  are  mansions  built  bv  Nature's  hand ; 

And,  haply,  there  the  spirits  of  the  blest 

Live,  clothed  in  radiance,  their  immortal  vest ;  ' 

Hu^  Ocean  frames,  wi^in  his  yellow  strand, 

A  nabitation  marvellously  planned. 

For  life  to  occupy  in  love  and  rest ; 

All  that  wc  see — bdome,  or  vault,  or  nest, 

Or  fort,  erected  at  her  sage  command. 

Is  this  a  vernal  thought  ?  Even  so,  the  Spring 
Gave  it  while  caret  were  weighing  on  my  heart. 

Mid  song  of  birds  and  insects  murmnrtng; 

And  while  the  youthful  year’s  prolific  art-* 
or  bud,  leaf,  blade  aud  flower— was  fathioniiig 
Abodes,  where  self-disturbance  hath  no  part.* 
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The  oilier  sonnet  is  on  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty. 

•  Ward  of  the  Law  ! — dread  Shadow  of  a  King  ! 

Whose  reolin  liad  dwindled  to  one  stately  room  ; 

Whoso  universe  was  gloom  immers’d  in  gloom, 

Darkness  as  thick  as  life  o’er  life  could  ding, 

Yot  haply  cheered  with  some  faint  glimmering 
Ot'  Faith  and  Hope  ;  if  thou  by  nature’s  doom 
(Tcntly  hast  sunk  into  the  (juiet  tomb, 

Why  should  we  bend  in  grief,  to  sorrow  cling, 

When  thankfulness  were  best  i — Frcsh*tlowing  tears, 

Or,  where  tears  Bow  not,  sigh  succeeding  sigh, 

Yield  to  such  after-thought  the  sole  reply 
Which  justly  it  can  claim.  The  Nation  hears 
In  this  deep  kncll-^ilent  for  threescore  years, 

An  unexampled  voice  of  awful  memory !' 

“  The  Prioress’s  Talc”  from  Chaucer,  is  a  very  ill -chosen 
subject  for  the  cx|>erimeiit  of  exhibiting  tlie  F atlier  of  fioglisli 
Poetry  in  a  iiioilern  form.  The  legend  is  so  exquisitely  absurd, 
tliat  it  must  have  been  designed  us  a  burlesque  on  the  lying 
Disrtyrological  wonders  of  the  Uomish  priesthood.  It  is  that 
of  a  poor  innocent  child  who  had  his  throat  cut  by  some  wicked 
Jews,  because  lie  was  too  fond  of  singing  Ave  Maria,  but  wbo 
continued,  by  aid  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  to  reiterate  the  same 
articulate  sounds  which  he  had  been  wont  to  utter  while  Hying, 
till  his  corpse  was  found,  and  then,  was  able  to  giye  information 
against  liis  murderers ;  but  the  spirit  could  not  obtain  its  din- 
ebarge  till  a  grain  was  taken  off  of  bis  tongue  which  the  Virgin 
had  placed  there.  When  Chaucer  wrote,  such  fables  were  not 
too  gross  for  the  yulgar  credulity  ;  but  we  know  not  for  what 
nur{>ose  they  are  transplanted  into  modern  poetry.  l*o  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  indeed,  we  can  conceive  tliat  such  tales  would 
rrcomnicnd  themselves  by  their  very  puerility  ;  that  he  would 
be  even  melted  into  tears  by  the  affected  solemnity  of  a  sly  old 
humorist  like  Chaucer ;  and  that  what  was  meant  by  him  for 
satire,  might  be  mistaken  by  our  Author  for  pathos. 

VVe  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  re|)eat  tliat  our  respect  for 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  talents  remains  unaltered.  The  copious 
extracts  we  have  given  from  the  present  volume,  sufficiently 
evince  that  those  talents  arc  of  a  very  high  order.  But  we 
have  so  fully  expressed  our  ojiinion  on  this  ]>oint,  in  our  reviews 
ot  the  Excursion,*  and  of  The  W'hite  Doe  of  Rylatone,”t  «« 
Well  as  sulisequently  in  noticing  the  unfortunate  pair,  Peter 
llell  and  Benjamin  the  Waggoner, X  that  we  will  not  ran  the 
hazard  of  wearying  our  readers  by  saying  more  upon  the  subject. 
It  in  certain,  that  while  lie  has  l>een  as  a  ]>oei  ridkalotisly, 
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bocauHc*  indwcrifiiinately  and  imm«a«nrablT  Uudod  on  the  onu 
hand,  he  lias  been  very  untl  llippantly  depreciated  oa 

the  otliiT.  For  the  latter  circuinstance,  however,  lie  may  thank 
cliieHy  hiiiiHelf,  and,  next  to  himself,  his  fritMids,  who  have 
tauK^ht  him  to  tlespise  the  warnintj  voire  ot  piihlic  opinion, 
which,  however  wayward  and  arhitrary  in  its  lirst  ilecisions,  h 
MU  re  to  be  mainly  Just  at  last.  Had  his  jndi'cinrnt  hut  been  tv 
correct  as  his  imai^inulit>n  is  powerful,  had  tlio  purity  of  lih 
taste  bt‘en  eipial  to  the  siinplieity  of  his  feclin|;s,  had  his  uuder* 
standiiii^  been  as  sound  us  his  heart,  we  hope,  is  warm — thou^ 
we  have  a  deeply  rooted  distrust  «)!’  all  soutiinentalists  and  #ea- 
saiionisift  in  this  res|>ect, — the  critic’s  task  woidd  have  been  far 
more  easy,  and,  to  onr  fetdin^s,  far  more  pleasant.  We  should 
not  then  liave  heen  disposed  to  acipiiesre  in  thinkinp^  that  lie  lud 
written  enouf^h  ;  toonuirh,  indeed,  for  his  permanent  reputation, 
unless  he  adopts  our  sij"»;estion,  namely,  to  entrust  to  some 
competent  friend  the  reducing  of  his  writini^s,  hy  a  rigid  selec¬ 
tion,  to  the  due  compass  of  *  Syhilliue  leaves,’  ami  to  make  a 
bonfire  of  the  refuse — his  potters,  wagijoners,  and  ideols,  on  the 
top  of  Skiddaw.  The  present  volume  ought,  however,  to  do 
him  at  least  this  service  with  the  public  ;  it  should  he  accepted 
as  an  ample  atonement  for  his  last  otVeiiee,  for  there  is  a  weight  of 
sterling  good  ptH'try  in  it  far  more  than  ndripmte  to  turn  the  scale 
in  his  favour.  From  this  lime  forth,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
held  a  breach  of  courtesy  and  kimlness,  to  say  one  word  more  of 
Benjamin  the  W^aggoner  or  of  Peter  Ihdl. 

Art.  Vll.  A  S4rmont  preached  at  Endless  Meeiinff^  SalUburjf, 

before  the  Wilis  Association  of  Independent  Ministers,  and  pub* 
lUhed  at  their  Itcaucsl ;  on  the  Death  of  their  late  Member  ami 
esteemed  Friend,  the  Itcv.  John  Sibrae,  of  Eromc,  indudinff  a  brief 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  lly  W.  Priestley.  The  Profits  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Family.  8vo.  pp.  4-7.  I’rice  \s.6d. 

^■'^11 F  brief,  plain  discourse  which  occupies  about  one-third  of 
*“  these  jiages,  in  the  form  of  reflections  on  tlie  death  of 
Aaron,  written  in  a  strain  of  perfectly  uiiatiected  piety  and  sen¬ 
sibility,  was  meant  cliietly  as  introductory  to  the  memoir  of  t 
must  excellent  man  and  iiHeftil  preacher,  to  whose  memory  Mr.  P> 
was  |M‘culiarly  (pialified  to  render  this  ti  iliub',  in  conseipionce  of 
an  intimate  and  utVi'Ctlonale  iViondship  muiiitaincd  with  him  from 
early  lile.  It  can  very  rarely  happen,  we  fear,  that  the  writer 
of  a  tneiiioir,  oven  of  a  good  man,  can,  with  entire  conscieo- 
tiouHnesa,  employ  throughouL  a  language  of  so  iiiupialified  com¬ 
placency  ill  all  hut  the  infelicities  of  (lie  life  he  records.  Mr. 
Sibree  drew,  or  coii'«traiiied,  tlie  testimony  of  all  the  very  nume¬ 
rous  |>en»uii>  that  knew  him,  to  liis  singular  amiahleiicss  and 
Cliristiau  spirit,  in  every  capacity  in  which  lio  could  lie  known; 
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ind  no  man  was  Iran  (rnarcletl  by  renervc  :  bis  natural  ini^eiiuous- 
utrss  and  bis  conscious  uprii^liiness  ol'  intention,  cx|K)sed  bius 
umli!»|?nised  to  every  inspector. 

As  a  preaclier,  lie  nuist  have  been  known  to  a  cousiderable 
))ro)>ortion  of  otir  readers.  And  whoever  knew  him  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  will  infaHihiy  retain  a  strong  recollection  of  his  spirit  and 
maiiiitT.  Very  many  will  retain  and  cherish  it  with  a  happy 
coiiHciousnesH  of  havi*!^  received  inestimable  benefit  by  means  of 
his  ministry.  He  %vas  a  remarkable  example  (in  this  respect 
resemblin*;  Whitticld)  of  an  elocpieiice  created  by  tT^'iuiine,  un¬ 
quenchable  fervour  of  feeliiifif.  This  feeling,  at  tlie  same  time, 
varied  and  tlnetuated  with  the  change  of  topics  and  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  the  eflect  was,  to  give  a  great  diversity  to  his 
eluention.  His  powerful  voice  would  pass  through  all  manner 
of  tunes  and  iiilleclions  in  the  course  of  one  sermon,  and  without 
Ins  ever  thinking  one  moment  about  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
ipeaking.  Tiie  inodilications  oc  address  and  language  were  not 
less  varied,  nor  less  perfectly  free  from  all  artificial  manage¬ 
ment.  He  would  be  declamatory,  colto(|nial,  indignant,  com* 
iniHerating,  all  within  one  ipiarter  of  an  hour.  Nor  was  there 
any  thing  wayward  or  fantastic  in  all  this.  A  pervading  sin¬ 
cerity,  a  simplicity  of  intention,  an  earnest  benevolence,  and  a 
zeiilons  {)iety,  gave  a  consecrated  character  and  a  powerfully 
neriuus  tendency  to  the  whole.  There  were  defects  and  faults  in 
{Miiiit  of  taste,  from  his  mind  not  having  undergone  a  rigorous 
intelh'ctiial  and  literary  discipline.  But  these  were  little  otfen- 
sivc  to  such  cultivated  hearers  as  vvere  at  all  in  sympathy  with  his 
eann^stness  about  religion  ;  and  by  the  greater  part  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  they  were  not  perceived.  'I'hat  which  all  sorts  of 
hearers  did  perceive,  (for  it  was  t|uite  impossible  to  help  it,)  was, 
that  he  was  ardently  and  continually  intent  on  [iromotiiig  the 
eiuse  of  (joil,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  men. 

liis  frunitls  had  to  number  it  among  the  inexplicable  «ip|)oint- 
ments  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  that,  with  all  this  piety,  and  this 
*<*al  to  live  to  the  noblest  purpose,  lie  was  doome<l  to  a  very 
extraordinary  measure  of  sutlering,  both  in  body  ami  mind. 
During  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  and  with  severe  aggravation 
toward  the  latter  end,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  cruel  and  hopeless 
bo4liIy  malady.  And  partly,  it  is  probable,  from  this  cause,  and 
partly  from  constitutional  tendency,  his  mind  was  at  some  sea- 
for  a  considerable  length  of  lime,  oppressed  with  an  in¬ 
supportable  gloom,  which  disabled  him  for  public  service,  and 
embittered  every  thing  in  life.  But  the  ever-living  principle  of 
piety  was  conspicuous  at  all  seasons,  and  under  all  forms  of 
suffering;  and  it  rose  with  energy  toward  the  wonted  activity  of 
uunisterial  service  whenever  the  pressure  was  in  any  degree 
ligbtened.  The  very  vvortliv  Aullior  of  this  Sermon  ami  Memoir 
Voi..  \\\,  N  S.  Q 
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wa«  peculiarly  as^iiluous  in  the  emleavour  to  soften  his  afflic¬ 
tions,  and  nothing  can  he  more  kind  and  affectionate  than  the 
spirit  which  breathes  through  this  pious  and  interesting  account 
of  his  departed  friend. 

Art.  VIII.  EsMyt  and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character.  By  a  Gentlt- 
man  who  has  lei\  his  Lodgings.  Sm.  8vo.  pp.  2lr8.  London.  1820. 

IT  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to  have  our  graver  lucubraiioas 
broken  in  u|>on  by  a  lively,  voluble,  well-dressetl  youni^ 
fellow  like  this  late  lodger  of  blister  Joseph  Skillett.  VVectn 
compare  it  to  nothing  better  than  to  a  brisk  glass  of  Chaitt« 
pagne; — we  forget  ourselves:  as  if  Reviewers  knew  anything 
of  such  lordly  li4{Uor!  Hesidt*s,  the  comparison  would  imply 
too  much  of  the  work  before  us,  in  point  of  flavour  and  rarity. 
To  nothing  better,  we  mean,  can  we  compare  it,  than  to  a  brisk 
glass  of  gooseberry  wine,  well  bonletl, — for  that  is  every  thing: 
it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  Ixjdy ;  it  is  its  being  up,  just  opened,  and 
drunk  off  at  a  breath,  in  which  consists  all  its  value: — to 
nothing  better  than  a  poignant  draught  of  English  Champagne, 
after  we  have  been  for  some  time  occupie<l  with  the  more  serioiu 
business  which  precedes  the  hour  of  digestion.  It  is  agn^able 
because  it  is  a  light  work-in  point  of  specific  gravity,  and  easy 
reading.  None  but  Reviewers  know  Reviewers*  pains.  No¬ 
body  else  can  tell  what  an  honent  Reviewer  feels  at  first  takinf^ 
the  dimensions  of  a  bulky  quarto,  through  which  he  is  doomed, 
and  he  alone,  to  toil,  for  the  jmrpose  of  telling  the  good  ]>eople 
in  the  country  who  are  waiting  for  his  critical  guage,  what  it  \% 
about,  and  of  extracting  something  very  amusing  out  of  a  mass 
of  what  is  perhaps  very  <lull ;  or,  at  sitting  down,  with  the  best 
intentions  to  be  pleased,  to  a  volume-load  of  poetry.  No;  when 
the  half-crown  Number  makes  its  due  appearance  on  that  day 
of  the  month  so  eagerly  anticipated  by  freshmen  authors,  none 
but  those  who  are  in  the  secret,  can  guess  how  much  task-work, 
and  self-ilenying  drudgery,  and  patient  have  been 

submitted  to  in  order  to  furnish  the  retpiisitc  literary  olio.  V\t 
said,  no  one  could  tell,  but  solicitors  and  conveyancers,  perhaps, 
may  :  what  they  have  to  wade  through  is  scarcely  less  vola- 
minous,  and  not  much  more  entertaining,  than  the  bulky  brief  of  t 
Reviewer ;  but  their  reading  is  b<dtcr  paid  for,  as  Mr.  Brougham 
well  knows. 

The  Author  of  the  present  work  is  a  mysterious  incognito. 
*  About  a  year  ago,’  says  Mr.  Joseph  Skillctt,of  Sackville-streft, 
*  a  gentleman,  without  a  servant,  took  an  apartment  on  the  fiwt 
*  floor  of  my  house.* 

‘  He  was,  apparently,  a  young  man;  but  his  look  was  not  diffident 
and  unpractised,  like  tliat  of  nK>st  young  men,  but  bold  and  decided, 
like  the  countenance  of  a  lieutenant  of  hussars^  who  has  served  • 
campaign  or  two,  and  as  piercipg  W  that  of  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer. 
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He  wore  long  black  hair  over  his  forehead,  and  used  some  words  in 
his  language,  which  1  never  saw*  anywhere  but  in  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer,  and  which,  1  suppose,  are  now  out  of  use.  He 
look  two  servants,  and  began  to  frequent  the  world.  1  observed  he 
went  to  Ahnack*s,  and  the  French  play;  was  admitted  into  the  Tra¬ 
vellers*  club,  wore  stays,  and  used  much  starch  in  his  neckcloth. 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  life  was  not  so  regular  as  that  of  most  young 
men  of  fishion.  He  did  not  always  go  out  to  dinner  at  a  quarter 
before  eight,  nor  always  come  home  at  five  in  the  morning,  nor 
always  get  up  at  half-past  two  in  the  aflemoon.  1  thought  this  ex- 
tmordinarv,  because  1  had  observed,  that  those  who  pretend  to  any 
jfiuhion,  and  claim  merit  from  their  want  of  punctuality,  are  generally 
the  most  exact  people  possible  to  be  always  twenty  minutes  too  late 
wherever  they  go.  My  lodger,  on  the  contrary,  very  often  went  out 
riding  upon  his  return  from  a  ball,  and  then  came  and  dined  by  him¬ 
self,  or  with  my  family,  at  four  or  five  o’clock :  nor  was  he  of  the 
usual  placid,  indifferent  humour,  that  men  of  the  world  generally  arc. 
Sometimes  a  darkness  would  come  over  his  face,  and  he  would  sit 
frowning  at  the  chimney-piece  in  his  own  room  for  a  foitnight  together. 
E»ery  now  and  then  too  he  would  go  away  for  a  few  days  to  Dublin 
or  to  Edinburgh,  without  any  apparent  reason.  But,  on  the  .5th  of 
February  last,  he  set  out  from  my  house,  about  twelve  at  niglit, 
saying,  he  should  return  in  a  few  days.  Since  that  time  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  him;  and  being  in  great  want  of  money  to  pay  my  taxes, 
I  went  to  searcli,  to  see  if  there  were  anything  I  could  sell  tor  rent, 
of  which  1  had  not  received  one  farthing.  1  found  a  few  old  clothes, 
a  dozen  pair  of  boots,  and  a  large  number  of  manuscripts :  these  were 
written  in  all  kinds  of  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  more  than  I 
Ijad  ever  heard  of :  some  few  were  in  English  ;  and  one  called,  “  On 
die  State  of  the  Constitution,”  in  a  totally  different  hand.  1  suspect 
it  was  written  by  the  gentleman,  for  there  was  only  one,  who  used 
sometimes  to  pay  my  lodger  a  visit.  With  these  papers  in  my  hand, 
I  went  ofl  directly  to  Mr.  Longman ;  and  he  has  given  me  some  hopes 
that  1  may  recover  a  part  of  my  rent  by  their  means.  Who  the 
author  may  be,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  or  whether  tlie  last  paper 
relates  at  all  to  himself:  I  leave  that  to  tlie  courteous  reader ;  and  I 
l>eg  him  to  recollect,  that  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  opinions  of 
a  gentleman  wlio  has  left  his  lodgings.  Josc})h  SkiUelt.* 

The  ‘  last  paper’  alluded  to,  is  a  fragment  written  in  the 
character  of  the  Wandering  Jew;  but  we  have  hcveral  good 
reasons  for  belicviug  that  he  is  not  the  Author  of  this  volume : 
first,  we  doubt  whether  the  whole  of  its  contents  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  author,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  that  individual 
would  deign  to  connect  himself  with  any  literary  coadjutor, 
imlfss  it  were  I^rd  Byron ;  secondly,  that  illustrious  octode^ 
<^ngennrian  would  have  known  belter  than  to  talk  about  the 
prescience  of  ‘  the  Deity  being  general  and  not  particular lie 
t'ould  not  have  lived  so  long  to  so  little  purpose  as  to  deal  in 
theological  crudities  ;  thirdly,  be  would  not  have  kept  a  journal. 
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'Mierc  nre  many  hetler  j»a|»ors  in  the  votnme;  othcTwisr,  yip 
!(hoiil(t  Hcl  down  the  Author  as  more  a  Jew  than  a  conjuror. 
We  ^clecl  as  a  s|M*ciiiHMi  the  following  lively  remarks  on  Society 
in  Ijomlon.  ^ 

*  What  h  meant  by  an  agreeable  man  V 

‘  In  Spain  an  agreeable  man  is  he  who  is  |K>jisesse(l  ofu  good  person, 
and  an  incessant  dow  of  talk,  rhe  science  of  conversation  is  there 
in  its  inlancy,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  him  who  talks  much 
and  liiiu  who  laik>  well.  'The  leading  topic  of  a  bel  esprit  is  women; 
and  the  lun^uage  itself  is  so  formed  as  to  cuntinc  praise  or  blame  cn* 
lirelv  to  their  bodily  qualities,  ils  bitena  mozOy  literally  **she  is  a  good 
girl/*  meatis  she  is  u  pretty  girl.  Tiene meritOy  ‘‘she  has  merit,**  means 
she  has  some  good  points  in  her  face  ur  tigure.  besides  being  able  to 
tlecide  the  proper  degree  of  merit  which  every  woman  possesses,  the 
Spanish  agreeable  man  is  uhle  to  cover  obscenity  with  the  veil  which  ii 
just  thick  enough  to  make  it  udmissihle  in  good  company,  though  even 
that  is  sometimes  thrown  aside  like  those  which  are  worn  on  the 
Alameda.  I'rom  this  source  he  derives  the  principal  fund  of  his  con¬ 
versation,  uiul  makes  amends  for  n  total  igimranee  on  every  kind  of 
literatuie  and  politics.  Hut  then,  he  also  knows  the  plays  which  arc 
to  be  acted  for  the  next  month,  and  cun  tell,  to  a  tittle,  if  u  single 
indecent  posture  has  been  omitted  in  the  fandango. 

‘  'i'he  agreeable  man  in  (lermuny  is  quite  a  diH’crcnt  sort  of  person. 
He  is  a  gentleman  w  ho  endeavours  to  make  w  it  and  gallantry  alter  the 
most  appioved  models  of  the  age  of  lA)uis  XI  Hut  ids  specific 
gravity  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  rrencii  nation,  he  is,  in 
fact,  as  little  like  M.  de  Coulanges  or  St.  Hvremont  as  can  well  be 
Imagined.  His  little  anecdotes  are  drawn  from  the  Roman  history, 
or,  at  best,  from  the  Seven  Years*  War  ;  his  remarks  and  observations 
are  conscientiously  sincere,  but  insutlerably  dull ;  and  his  wit  always 
disposes  to  melancholy. 

*  In  Italy  an  agreeable  man  is  a  much  pleasanter  person:  his  man¬ 
ners  are  particularly  civil ;  he  often  lias  a  good  taste  in  the  tine  aril 
:uul  in  polite  iiurature,  uiui,  perhaps,  an  agreeable  talent  for  music; 
hut  there  ii»  a  feebleness  and  effeminacy  in  his  tone  of  thinking, 
which  tinully  wearies;  and  his  cunversuiion  is  the  pace  of  a  manege 
horse,  trained  till  he  has  lost  all  freedom  of  action. 

*  \et,  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  are  a  great  many  young  men 
who  are  exceptions  to  this  rule;  it  is  eai;y  to  see,  however,  that  they 
are  exceptions.  I'licir  long  dishevelled  hair,  their  wild  rolling  eyes, 
their  vehement  action,  their  louil  harangues  in  society,  their  iinusuil 
language,  and  more  unusual  opinions,  show  at  once  that  they  arc  not 
I'oniied  after  the  general  rule  of  national  diameter. 

‘  If  we  go  from  Italy  to  England  we  shall  find  that  the  agreeable 
man  gets  more  reputation,  more  eating,  and  more  drinking,  in  return 
tor  his  talk  than  anywhere  else.  He  is  perpetually  invited  to  dinner, 
where  Irum  ten  to  Hvc-and-lwenty  people  are  invited  c.xpressly  to 
meet  him ;  and,  after  all,  it  often  happens  that  he  is  sullen  or  unwell# 
«nd  will  not  speak  a  word  from  the  beginning  of  dinner  till  the  end. 
Hut  if  he  should  happen  to  be  in  spirits,  he  often  talks  so  loud,  or  lo 
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Hi>|)Utatioufilyf  that  you  are  torcecl  to  bow  to  hit  opinions  till  afler 
Hut  if  n  rival  wit  hat  been  asked  to  meet  him,  there  generally 
aritet  a  furious  contest  for  superiority ;  each  tries  to  gain  a  hearing 
f,)r  himself  only,  and  each  attacks  his  opponent  with  arguments  too 
im|>orfanr  for  the  hour  of  digestion. 

‘  I'Vance,  pt'i  haps,  atfords  tlie  best  mmlels  of  an  ogreeahic  man.  In 
them  ue  sec  the  most  refined  politeness  towards  others,  mixed  with  a 
most  perfect  confidence  in  themselves — a  sprighlliness  which  enlivens 
a!l  around,  and  produces  as  much  light  by  reflection  as  by  radiation — 
a  ^kill  in  placing  every  topic  in  the  situation  which  alone  can  make 
it  uinuu'ng  iti  conversation — :i  grace  in  treating  the  most  frivolous 
inatters,  a  lightness  in  touching  the  most  serious,  and  a  quickness  in 
pa^simr  from  one  to  the  other,  which  to  all  other  Europeans  must 
seem  quite  unattainable,  d'liey  console  themselves  by  saying  the 
Trench  are  frivolous,  hy  which  they  mean  that  they  interest  them- 
5flves  in  little  frivolous  concerns  ;  but  they  forget  to  mention  that  they 
are  the  same  people  who  marched  into  Lisbon  and  Moscow,  and  per- 
lecteil  the  discoveries  of  Newton. 

•  Such  are  the  prominent  characters  in  the  conversation  of  their 
respective  countries  Hut  it  may  happen,  that,  although  individuals 
may  exist  in  a  society,  endowed  with  every  power  of  entertaining 
and  enlightening,  yet  the  forms  of  society  may  nc  such  that  it  is  very 
(liliicuit  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  their  superior  qualities.  This 
(lirticulty  i-^  the  misfortune,  of  Loudon,  where  there  are  more  men  of 
cultivated  understanding,  of  refined  wit,  and  literary  or  political 
eminence,  than  in  any  metropolis  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  so  contrived, 
that  there  is  little  freedom,  little  intimacy,  and  little  ease  in  London 
society.  “  To  love  some  persons  very  much,  and  see  otlen  those  that 
I  love,"  says  the  old  Duchess  of  .^Iar^borough,  “  is  the  greatest  hap¬ 
piness  I  can  enjoy.*’  But  in  London  it  is  equally  difficult  to  get 
to  love  anv  body  very  much,  or  to  see  oflen  those  that  we  have  loved 
before.  There  arc  such  numbers  of  acquaintances,  such  a  succession 
of  engagements,  that  the  town  resembles  V^auxhull,  where  the  dearest 
frieniU  may  walk  round  and  round  all  night  without  ever  meeting. 
If  *'011  see  at  dinner  a  person  whose  manners  and  conversation  please 
you,  you  may  wish  in  vain  to  become  more  intimate ;  for  the  chance 
>»,  that  you  will  not  meet  so  as  to  converse  a  second  lime  for  three 
months,  when  the  dice-box  of  society  m'ay,  perhaps,  turn  up  again  the 
'•ami*  numbers.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  you  may  not  barely 
^  the  same  features  again ;  it  is  possible  that  you  may  catch  a 
glinijise  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  St.  James’s  Street,  or  see 
them  near  to  you  at  a  crowded  rout,  without  a  possibility  of  approach¬ 
ing.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  who  live  in  London  are  totally  indifferent 
to  one  another;  the  waves  follow  so  quick  that  any  vacancy  is  imme- 
«liiitely  filled  up,  and  the  want  is  not  perceived.  At  the  same  time 
Uie  well-bred  civility  of  modern  times,  and  the  example  of  some 
“  very  popular  people,’*  have  introduced  a  shaking  of  hands,  a  pre¬ 
tended  warmth,  a  sliam  cordiality,  into  the  manners  of  the  cold  and 
the  warm  alike — the  dear  friend,  and  the  acquaintance  of  yesterday. 
Hence,  wc  hear  continually  such  conversations  as  the  followine 

All!  how  d’ye  do?  I’m  delighted  to  see  you!  How  is  Mrs. 
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M - She  U  very  weil>  thank  you.’*— >**  Has  she  any  more 

ohUdrtn  V* — **  Any  more !  i  have  only  t^en  married  three  months.  1 
see  you  are  talking  of  my  former  wife— the  has  been  dead  tliese  three 
yean.’*— Or  My  dear  friend,  how  dye  do,— you  have  been  out  of 
town  some  lime — where  have  you  been — in  Norfolk  — “  No,  1  have 
been  two  yean  in  India.*’  *  pp.  75 — 80. 

It  liaM  been  said  very  justly  of  science,  ‘  that  the  profound 
‘  discoveries  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  one  age,  become  the 

*  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  youth  of  the  next the  Author 
reuiarkh,  that  nearly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  conversation. 

*  The  anecdotes  which  form  the  bus  of  card  parties  and  dinner 
parties  in  one  century,  are  in  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  and  some- 
tinH's  less,  transplanted  into  quarto  volumes,  and  go  to  increase  the 
stock  of  learning  of  the  most  grave  and  studious  persons  in  the  nation ; 
a  story  repeated  by  the  Duchess  of  i’ortsmouth's  waiting  woman  to 
Lord  Rochester's  vulet,  foniis  a  subject  of  investigation  tor  a  philo. 
sophical  historian ;  and  you  may  hear  an  assembly  of  scholars  and 
.luthorv,  tliscussing  the  validity  of  a  piece  of  scandal  invented  by  i 
maid  of  honour  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and  repeated  to  an 
obscure  writer  by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  housekeeper. 

*  The  appetite  for  remains  of  ail  kinds,  has  certainly  increased  of 
late  to  a  most  surprising  extent;  every  thing  whicii  belongs  tot 
gn^at  nian  is  eagerly  hunted  out,  and  constantly  published.  If 
Madame  de  Sevignt^  wTOtc  some  letters  when  she  was  half  asleep;  if 
Dr.  Johnson  took  the  pains  of  setting  down  what  occurred  to  him 
before  he  was  breeched,  this  age  is  sure  to  have  the  benefit  of  seeing 
these  valuable  works  on  hot*pressed  paper:  all  that  good  writers 
threw  by  os  imperfect,  all  that  they  wished  to  be  concealed  from  the 
world,  is  now  edited  in  volumes  twice  as  magnificent  us  their  chief 
works.  Still  greater  is  the  avidity  fur  ana :  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  see  the  letters  of  every  busy  trifler.  Yet  who 
does  not  laugh  at  such  men  ?  To  write  to  our  relations  and  friends 
oil  events  which  concern  their  interests  and  att'ections,  is  a  worthy 
employment  for  the  heart  and  head  of  a  civilized  man;  hut  to 
engrave  upon  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  dav,  with  all  tlie  labour  and  polish 
which  the  richest  gem  could  deserve.  Is  a  contemptible  abuse  of  the 
\>en,  paper,  and  time  which  is  on  our  hands. 

*  it  mutt  be  coiifeshcd,  how'ever,  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  is 
very  enu  rtaining;  and  here  and  there  amongst  the  rubbish,  we  hod 
hints  which  may  give  the  philosopher  u  clue  to  important  facts,  and 
afford  to  the  moralist  abetter  analysis  of  tlie  human  mind,  thane 
wImiIc  library  of  mctaphyaics.’  pp.  87. 

The  dt^ullory  thoughts  about  Political  Fconomy,  while  they 
exhibit  no  great  depth  of  reflection,  arc  the  remarks  of  a  shrewd 
observer,  and  contain  much  good  sense.  ‘  Political  Economy,* 
lie  reiuai'ks,  ‘  is  an  awful  thin^.  It  is  appalling  to  think  thit 

*  the  Legislature  is  often  calloiT  upon  to  decide  (questions  which 

*  involve  ibe  ifuiuediale  liappiocss,  iierkaps  the  very  existence^ 
^  of  Uiilliotis  of  the  |)ei»plc  by  ibe  rules  of  a  science  whicli  ebangn* 
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*  from  «Uy  to  tUy.*  After  n'ferrin^  to  the  oppomte  clocirinee  of 
Aiitm  Smith  and  Ijord  Lauderdale,  M.  Say  and  IVI.  Hi<iinondi, 
on  certain  points,  he  adds ;  *  These  opinions  may  he  knowicdgti 

*  is  thQ  making^  as  Bacon  finely  calls  the  opinions  of  enli|^htened 

*  men,  hut,  until  it  is  made,  one  would  hesitate  to  stake  the  hap- 
<  |)iness  of  a  nation  upon  them/  This  is  irery  just,  but  there 
ire  circii instances  under  which  a  Le^^islature  may  be  called  to 
take  some  active  measures,  and  those  measures  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  some  principles  either  correct  or  erroneous  ;  and  the 
worst  is,  that  those  individuals  who  shew  the  greatest  contempt 
for  abstract  principles  and  what  they  deem  visionary  theories^ 
are  often  the  most  tenacious  of  their  own  umwritten  systems, 
aad  discover  the  most  slavish  adherence  to  their  favourite  aii- 
(horilies.  It  is,  however,  a  good  sign,  when  there  exists  a  pretty 
brisk  conflict  of  opinions  among  political  writers  :  it  shews  that 
knowledge  im  making.  The  remark  with  which  the  chapter 
i*onchides,  is,  we  think,  worth  transcri))tion. 

*  Government  will  always  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  ihoae 
«ko  govern.  If  the  few  alone  govern,  the  interests  of  the  few  only 
will  be  provided  for ;  if  the  people  theinselvea  have  a  share  in  the 
government,  the  interests  of  the  many  will  be  consulted.’ 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  some  of  the  remarks  in  the 
paper  on  Marriage.  The  longest  and  most  carefully  written 
essay,  however,  is  that  on  the  ‘  State  of  the  English  Constitu- 
‘  tion,*  which  wc  can  cordially  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers.  It  contains  a  dispassionate  review  of  the  events  of  tlie 
late  reign,  as  they  bear  upon  our  constitutional  liberties. 

*  In  reckoning  up  what  the  crown  has  gained  upon  liberty  during 
this  reign,’  remarks  the  Writer,  *  we  must  take  into  account  its  two 
wan.  American  and  French,  and  the  increase  of  public  debt  and 
eftabliahments.  In  estimating,  on  the  other  hand,  what  new  securities 
liberty  has  gained,  we  must  put  into  the  balance  Mr.  Fox’s  law  of 
libel,  the  resolution  against  general  warrants,  and  the  vast  increased 
weight  of  public  opinion;  and  this  again  leads  us  to  the  alarms  and 
restrictive  measures. 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons,  good  or  bad,  which  induced 
the  government  of  this  country  to  undertake  a  war  against  the  insur¬ 
gent  colonies  of  America,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  policy,  or 
even  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  FVcnch  republic, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  object  of  both  these  wars  was  to  oppose 
popular  revolution,  and  that  their  spirit  was  contrary  to  popular  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  mav  be  said,  indeed,  that  both  of  these  wars  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  full  concurrence  of  the  people  of  this  country.  But  this 
objection  takes  away  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  observation  which 
1  wish  to  make.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  a  high-spirited  nation 
u  easily^  incited  to  take  arms;  and,  whether  they  do  to,  in  a  cause 
congenial  to  freedom,  depends  entirely  upon  the  occasion  wbcoh  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  and  the  use  which  is  nitde  of  it  by  those  whose  taumis 
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quality  tliciii  to  direct  public  opinion.  Now  tlie  occasions  upon  which 
l^th  of  the  wars  before  alluded  to,  arose,  were  the  resistance  of  apeo> 
pie  to  its  goveriiiiient ;  and  the  arguments  adopted  to  induce  thu 
country  to  declare  war,  were  chieHy  un  appeal  to  its  insulted  dignity, 
and  to  its  feelings  of  loyalty  and  piety.  During  a  long  period  of  this 
reign,  comprising  more  than  half  of  its  extended  duration,  no  su 
tempts  have  been  w’antiiig  to  inlianie  the  public  mind,  daily  and  hour* 
the  rebellious  subjects  of  our  own  king,  and  agaiutt  a 
neighbouring  nation,  which  deposed  and  executed  its  sovereign.  ItU 
impossible  but  that  these  invectives  must  have  had  their  elfect,  and  it 
can  create  surprise  in  no  one  that  a  country  so  excited,  so  taught,  and 
so  inflamed,  and  that  too  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers,  and  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  whom  England  has  produced,  should 
become  at  lost  extremely  alive  to  every  supposed  ndsdemeanour  against 
prerogative,  and  completely  dull  and  insensible  to  any  violation  of 
constitutional  rights.  Nor  will  those  escape  blame  in  the  page  of  hit- 
tory,  if  any  such  there  wore,  who  led  the  people  on  by  exaggerated 
representations  of  facts;  who  inflamed  their  imagination  by  highly, 
coloured  pictures  of  carnage  and  of  murder,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
u  stop  to  internal  and  civil  bloodshed  in  one  nation,  by  extending 
slaughter  and  desolation  to  every  state  in  Europe,  and  every  region 
of  the  globe.  The  example  of  the  French  Revolution,  however,  lias 
had  an  influence  stilt  more  direct  on  tlie  progress  of  our  affairs:  tlie 
french  Revolution  is  ascribed  to  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  as* 
cribed  to  the  French  Revolution.  If  a  hook  is  written  containing  new 
opinions  on  subject*  of  philosophy  and  literature,  we  are  told  to  avoid 
them,  for  to  Voltaire  and  to  Rousseau  is  to  be  ascribed  the  French 
Revolution.  If  an  ignorant  robler  harangues  a  ragged  mob  in  Smith* 
field,  we  are  told  tliut  the  state  is  in  danger,  for  the  fury  of  a  moh  wA'i 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  If  there  is  discontent  in  thr 
manufacturing  towns,  we  are  lohl  that  the  discontent  of  the  manufac* 
luring  towns  in  France  was  the  great  cause  of  the  French  Kevolu* 
lion.  Nay ;  even  if  it  is  proposed  to  allow  a  proprietor  of  land  U> 
shoot  partridges  and  hares  on  his  own  ground,  we  arc  told  that  this 
would  he  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  the  source  of  all  iht* 
evils  of  the  French  Revolution. 

‘  It  is  in  vain  that  these  absurd  clamours  are  repeatedly  refuted;  it 
Is  in  vain  that  it  is  shown  that  the  French  Revolution  arose  from  one 
simple  cause,  the  discordance  of  a  brave  and  enlightened  people  with 
a  corrupt,  bigoted,  and  despotic  government;  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
atrocities  of  the  revolution  are  shown  to  have  been  owing  partly  to 
the  cruel  character  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the  alarm  excited  by 
foreign  interference. 

*  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  it  is  observed,  that  no  comparison  can  be 
drawn  between  a  country  which  had  no  constitution  and  no  froedooi; 
and  one  w  hich  has  a  constitution,  and  where  the  whole  people  •« 
free. 

‘  Ihe  voice  of  reason  is  not  listened  to;  tlie  whole  precedent  a 
taken  in  the  gross  as  a  receipt  in  full  for  every  had  law* ;  tor  every  an* 
ctent  abuse* ;  fur  maintaining  error,  and  applauding  incapacity, 
if  a  patient  wore  worn  out  with  had  fare,  and  exhausted  with  dpbilrty» 
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ami  a  physiciuD  should  administer  copious  bleedings,  because  his  next* 
door  neighbour  was  dying  of  a  pleurisy.’ 

'I'he  Writer  then  goes  on  to  shew  liuw,  ^  whilst  tlie  power  of 
^  the  crown  has  been  thus  increased  by  the  doctrines,  it  has  been 

*  no  less  uuginented  by  the  burdens  of  the  war.*  The  accession 
of  pstronage,  derived  from  the  prodigious  augmentation  of  the 
revenue  ami  the  national  debt,  is  incalculable.  The  collection  of 
this  immense  revenue,  forms  in  itself  u  powerful  engine  cr  state 
inlhicnce  ;  u])wards  of  four  millions  a*year  being  spent  in  this 

*  necessary  service.* 

*  Kvery  year  a  large  book  is  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
conUiining  an  account  of  the  augmentation  of  salaries  and  auperanua- 
tious,  chieHy  in  ofRccs  of  this  description.  These  oiiiccs  are  thus 
disposed  of.  The  offices  of  the  excise  are  generally  ^iven  by  the 
commissioners  of  excise  appointed  by  government,  a  tew  being  re* 
served  for  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury;  i.  e.  in  other  words  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  othces  of  the  customs  ore 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  ;  the  otKccs  of  the  stamp  and 
poit  offices  arc  given  by  the  Treasury,  at  the  reconimendatiun  of 
mend)ers  of  parliament  voting  ivith  government.  The  receivers-gencrol 
of  the  land-tax,  whose  poundage  alone  amounts  to  78, (XX)/.  a  year, 
and  whose  balances  give  os  much  more,  arc  appointed  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of.  county  members  voting  xmth  government.  In  the 
instance  of  one  county,  this  office  w'as  lately  divided  into  two,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  patronage.  Where  the  members  for  the  county  both  vote 
with  opposition,  the  appointment  is  given  to  the  person  who  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  thinks  ought  to  be  member  for  the  county. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  not  only  been  aug¬ 
mented,  but  organized,  and  directed  in  n  manner  never  before 
known.* 

In  proceeding  (o  examine  the  new  securities  which  liberty 
has  gained,  the  Writer  admits  that  the  publication  of  the  debates 
in  parliament,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  political  know¬ 
ledge,  form  a  most  important  change. 

‘  The  censor  of  the  Roman  republic,  however  austere  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  functions,  could  never  equal  iu  minuteness  of  enquiry,  or 
levcrity  of  rebuke,  the  unseen  and  irresponsible  public  of  the  British 
Empire.  What  statesman  can  hear  with  unshaken  nerves,  that  voice, 
which,  beginning  in  the  w’hispcrs  of  the  metropolis,  rises  into  the 
loud  tone  of  defiance  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  and  is  then  pro¬ 
longed  by  means  of  the  hundred  mouths  of  the  press,  till  its  innume¬ 
rable  echoes  rebound  from  tlie  shores  of  Cornwall,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Inverness  ?  What  minister,  however  profligate  in  his  notions, 
does  not,  in  his  parliamentary  language,  endeavour,  in  some  degree, 
to  conciliate  the  uncorrupted  mind  of  the  multitude  ?* 

1  he  eflect  of  this  power  is,  however,  be  proceeds  to  shew, 
very  vaguely  estimated,  when  it  is  supposed  to  overbalance  Uie 
tuHuence  the  crown  derives  from  the  increase  of  the  standing 
Voi  XIV.  N.s.  R 
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trm3f  and  ministerial  patronage.  All  our  most  valued  institu¬ 
tions,  the  8afr«:uar(ls  of  our  liberty,  suppose  that  public  opinion 
is  not  a  suiTicient  counterpoise  to  power.  Besides,  the  |>er80Qi 
who  advance  sucli  an  argument,  take  it  for  granteil  that  all  the 
opinion  which  has  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  intluence  in  the 
state,  is  in  a  spirit  of  iiupiiry  and  of  control  upon  the  (hwem- 
inent.  To  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption,  the  Writer 
takes  a  view  of  the  parties  into  which  the  public  are  divided. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  several  new  parties  arose, 
which  arc  brielly  characterised. 

•  A  fourth  party,  are  those  who  are  attached  to  the  laws,  but  are 
perpetual  alarmists,  'fhey  would  use  the  Constitution  as  some  ladies 
do  a  new  gown,  never  put  it  on  for  fear  it  should  rain.  They  are 
continually  reminding  us  of  the  necessity  of  burying  party  animosi¬ 
ties  for  tile  sake  of  the  country ;  by  which  they  mean,  suspending 
the  laws,  to  quiet  their  own  nerves.  It  is  upon  these  persons,  eipe- 
cially,  that  the  very  name  of  French  Revolution  has  the  greatest 
effect ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  every  thing  that  is  encouraging,  in 
order  to  fix  their  gaze  upon  the  low  trash  by  which  a  few  miser^le 
individuals  gain  a  precarious  livelihood.  It  is  upon  these  timid 
creatures  also  that  the  government  press  has  the  most  pernicioui 
ctf'ect ;  nothing,  it  is  w’cll  known,  is  so  likely  to  forw’ard  the  sale  of  i 
newspaper,  as  an  account  of  any  news  that  is  by  tlic  newsmen  called 

bloody  and  now  that  the  war  is  over,  there  is  no  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  auch  new's,  but  In*  exaggerating  the  numbers  and  the  violence  of 
public  meetings.  T bis  manoeuvre  was  practised  to  such  an  extent 
last  year,  that  the  whole  nation  took  the  alarm,  and  Englishmen 
were  ready  to  cut  each  other’s  throats  in  the  surmise  of  a  plot.  Un- 
happily,  in  one  instance,  they  went  farther,  and  blood  was  shed  in 
civil  commotion.  May  that  day  never  be  repeated  !’  pp.  154,  155. 

The  ‘  New  Paii>’  is  next  exurniued  at  full  length,  and  their 
mischievous  iufluouce  ably  e\pos4‘d.  I'lie  new  laws  restrictife 
of  tlie  freedom  of  the  Press  are  then  adverted  to  with  becoming 
indignation,  and  the  words  of  Burke  are  recalled  to  us,  in  ip* 
plication  to  the  present  crisis,  that  ‘  liberty  is  in  danger  of  bsing 
‘  made  unpopular  to  Knglisbmcn.*  The  paper  concludes  with 
some  judicious  remarks  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 

\Yc  have  allowed  ourselves  uo  room  for  further  disquiMtion, 
and  we  arc  glad  of  it.  Though  this  Cientleman  has  left  bh 
lodgings,  we  dare  say  wc  shall  hear  of  him  again. 

Art-  IX.  Lays  of  Affection,  By  Margaret  Brown.  Foolscap  fivo- 
pp. Price  8s.  Edinburgh.  1819. 

K  sliall  pe.rluips  gratify  an  interesting  circle  of  friends  bj 

*  *  our  notice  of  these  effusions  of  friendship  ;  and  we  can 
with  truth,  that  wre  know  of  no  worthier  purpose  tliat  f*” 
answer,  than  to  ^hv  the  vehicle  ainf  the  recoril  of  fcuhngs 
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i^nlimeiUH  siirli  a>  in  (liis  instance  it  has  been  einploye<l  to  ex¬ 
press.  Dut  beyond  the  circle  of  those  friends  for  whose  ^ratifi- 
cttion,  no  doubt,  the  f.iirly  written,  hot  pressed  manuscript  was 
entrusted  to  the  black  hands  of  the  compositor,  such  a  volume 
call  scarcely  be  expected  to  excite  a  permanent  interest.  Politi- 
ctl  economists  tell  us  that  the  real  price  of  a  thin^  always  repre¬ 
sents  the  quantity  of  lai)oiir  exerted  in  its  production.  This 
remark  will  in  a  qualified  sense  apply  very  generally  to  literary 
prodiietioiis ;  for  it  is  men  of  the  greatest  genius  that  take  the 
greatest  pains,  and  whose  works  are,  in  fact,  as  estimated  by  the 
Ubour  bestowed  upon  them,  the  most  costly.  The  poems  iu  the 
collection  before  us,  appear  to  have  severally  occupied  as  much 
pains  or  mental  labour  as  the  occasion  demanded  ;  and  the  result 
bears  a  fair  pro|)ortion  to  the  pains  :  if,  then,  the  price  set  upon 
them  by  the  indifferent  reader  be  but  a<leqiinte  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  their  value  be  estimated  by  the  greater  or  less 
facility  with  which  they  might  he  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply  of  a 
similar  article,  the  Writer  will  have  no  reason  to  complain.  In 
order  (o  favour  her  interests  in  this  respect  as  much  as  possible, 
shall  make  room  for  two  sliort  extracts,  in  the  selection  of 
aliicli  we  do  her  no  injustice. 

'  Ode  written  when  the  French  subjugated  Holland,  Switzexland,  and 

Geneva. 

‘  ^Tis  holy  ground  ye  tread— 

V^’hy  o’er  the  peaceful,  wave  the  gory  spear  ? 

Why,  scorn  the  Sufferer  in  your  proud  career  I 

1  low  are  their  fond  hopes  ded, 

Who  late,  in  praises  to  the  Lord  of  All, 

Hail’d,  with  exulting  heart,  the  liberty  of  Gaul  I 

*  Come  is  thy  day  of  woe, 

Batavia  !  whose  renown  o’er  many  a  Land 
Was  spread  for  ages.  Erst  thy  patriot  Band 

Appall’d  the  tyrant  Foe. 

Their  armour  Faith,  resistless  as  the  sway 

Of  Ocean  rous’d  by  Storms,  they  rush’d  their  fateful  way* 

*  City  of  equal  Laws  I 

City  of  Science,  and  of  Lore  divine  ! 

Who  will  not  mourn,  that  Bulwarks  such  as  thine 

No  more  the  Spoiler  awes  ? 

Nameless  among  the  Nations  I  who  shall  trace 
Where  Calvin's  wisdom  rear’d  his  chosen  holy  place  I 

*  Thy  Vales,  thy  Mountains  wild. 

Helvetia !  Freedom  roam'd  with  jocund  heart, 

And  little  thought  she  from  the  ScenM  to  part, 

Where  she  so  long  had  smil'd* 

Ah !  rush'd  the  Foe— thy  Sons,  thy  Daughters  pour ;  •  •  <  •  « 

Heroic  deeds  are  done  ;^but  Freedom  smilet  no  more* 
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*  Wliy  could  not  Pity  8parc, 

Wide  griping  Gaul  1  tlie  Scenes  by  love  endear'd? 

Couldtt  thou  detest  the  generous  toils  that  rear'd 
All  that  was  lovely  there  ? 

Even  round  the  dread  Volcano  smile  the  Vales ; 

Around  ruthless  Gaul  I  wide-wasted  Nature  wails. 

‘  Is  Hope  forever  tied  r 
Shall  Freedom  never  to  her  haunts  return  ? 

Nations  1  by  all  your  wrongs  indignant  burn, 

For  you  vour  Sires  have  bled. 

•*  Strong  in  the  Lord,”  like  than,  undaunted  rise, 

Nor  longer  pour  your  souls  in  unavailing  sighs.' 

‘  On  hearings  xihen  conjlned  indUpoiition^  the  hell  ring  for  Publf 

1 1' or  ship. 

*  Tho*  not  to  me  these  solemn  tones  repeat 
The  oft  loved  warning  to  the  Holy  i'lace. 

My  heart  will  joy,  while  others  happier  meet. 

Mingling  their  wiahes  at  the  Throne  of  Grace 
In  lowliness  of  soul.  On  my  fixed  car. 

Loud  08  “  the  voice  of  many  waters,"  roll 
The  halleluiahs.  O!  propitious  hear. 

Thou  Holiest !  and  each  earthly  wish  control, 

Which  Sin,  insidious  to  betray,  inspires 

Even  in  thy  hallowed  Courts.  O  !  put  to  shame 
Her  impious  counsels,  and  her  dark  desires; 

For  where  Thy  Chosen  gather  in  Thy  name ; 

Host  Thou  not  promis’d,  Lord !  to  meet  them  there, 

"  And  make  them  joyful  in  Thy  House  of  Prayer?"  * 


Art.  X.  Umiarks  on  the  present  System  (f' Boad  Making  ;  with  Ob¬ 
servations,  deduced  from  Practice  and  Experience,  with  a  View  to 
a  Hevision  of  the  Existing  Laws,  and  the  Introduction  of  Improve* 
nient  in  the  Method  of  making,  repairing,  and  preserving  Roads, 
and  defending  the  Road  Funds  from  Misapplication.  Third  editioa. 
w  ith  .\dditiuns.  By  John  Loudon  Adam,  Esq.  General  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  Roads  in  the  Bristol  District.  Svo.  pp.  196.  Lon¬ 
don.  1820. 

R.  «1  ohnson,  if  we  recollect  right,  thought  that  the  acme  of  posi¬ 
tive  graliheation  was,  being  whirled  along  inapost  chaise  and 
four.  If  it  be  so,  it  were  easy  to  shew  how  much  of  human 
ha))piness  iiutsi  depend  on  the  $iate  of  the  Roads^  and  how 
much  gratitude  is  consequently  <lue  to  the  professor — or,  should 
we  say  ?  the  discoverer — of  the  infant  science  of  road-making, 
'i'o  a  person  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sluggish  (low  of  spirits  and  iron 
nerves,  however,  it  is  possible  that  no  small  part  of  the  vigorous 
excitement  which  formed  the  essence  of  the  pleasure,  would  be 
supplied  by  the  very  circumstances  that  Mr.  Adam  bas  so 


benevolently  stepped  forward  to  obviate :  it  was  the  plcasaol 
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jolt  ainl  raltic  oocahionetl  by  ibo  resisttance  of  a  loo»i‘  aiul  rough 
road,  or  llit; still  more  vivacious  inoveiiicnt  proiluceil  by  what 
was  once  in  a  country  town  a  |)aveiiieiit,  together  with  the  per* 
l>etual  indefinite  expectation  ot  some  adventure  worthy  of  being 
journalized,  by  wttich  were  kept  alive  a  complacent  sense  ol 
conrage  in  braving  the  ever  present  danger,  and  that  pleasing 
terror  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  sublime, — it  was,  we  take 
it,  the  stimulating  agitation  arising  from  all  this  put  together, 
that  made  the  great  IMoralist  so  happy  ;  happy  as  a  child  in  a 
round-about,  liap|)y  as  a  well-partnered  lass  in  a  country  dance, 
or,  as  a  Parisian  taking  the  gentle  exercise  of  the  Montagnes 
Ruanes*  Hut  ^Ir.  M^Adam  is  for  destroying  much  of  this 
pleasure.  He  would  have  a  road  to  he  an  artitieial  flooring 
com|M)sed  of  a  strong,  smooth,  solid  surface,  over  which 
carriages  may  pass  without  any  impediment ;  he  would  have  no 
barrelled  roads  that  keep  a  carriage  upon  an  agreeable  slope, — 
deeming  a  fall  of  three  inches  in  a  road  thirty  feet  wide  quite 
sutlicient  for  the  purpose  of  draining  it ;  he  would  have  no  ruts, 
no  yridironed  roads,  as  they  term,  in  some  parts,  such  as  have 
been  cut  into  longitudinal  furrows  ;  he  would  have  no  heaps  of 
loose,  unsifted  gravel  thrown  on  the  top  of  a  road  already  too 
convex,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  dexterity  of  the  coach¬ 
man  and  the  muscles  of  his  cattle  in  crossing  and  tpiartering, 
while  the  wheels  grate  horrible  music : — in  fact,  he  is  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  pleasures  of  travelling  to  the  common-plact;  qualities 
of  safety  and  expedition.  To  fathers  of  families,  indeed,  to 
plain,  plodding  men  of  business,  to  all  persons  of  weak  nerves 
and  physical  irritability,  to  coach  proprietors,  who  naturally 
wish  their  horses  to  last  three  years  on  the  average  if 
possible,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  who  were  in  favour  of  Lord 
Erskine^s  bill  against  cruelty  to  animals, — finally,  to  all  those 
who  grumble  at  paying  a  high  toll  for  the  privilege  of  travelling 
on  a  bad  road,  Mr.  M‘Adam’s  labours  may  not  aj)pear  wholly 
unimportant  and  uninteresting ;  and  to  them  we  very  strongly 
wommend  the  perusal  of  the  remarks  and  documents  contaiued 
in  the  present  volume.  Next  in  importance  to  the  consideration 
which  relates  to  their  personal  safety  and  that  of  their  families, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  property,  will  appear  to  them  the 
economical  bearings  of  Mr.  M‘Adam’8  scheme.  'I’he  gross 
abuses  arising  both  from  ignorance  and  peculation  which  have 
long  been  suHeredto  exist  in  tlie  application  of  the  tolls,  form  one 
subj^l  to  which  Mr.  M‘A.  forcibly  invites  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature :  the  waste  of  public  money  in  this  way,  is  esti- 
niaied  at  one  eighth  of  the  road  revenue  of  the  kingdom  at 
^rge,  the  proi>ortioii  near  London  being  much  greater.  Tl»e 
volume  is,  in  lact,  replete  with  very  valuable  information. 
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(JvnUcmen  and  Pyblishers  who  have  xvorks  in  the  press,  xvUl  oils^i 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclkciic  Ukvikw,  by  sending  informatun 
(fost  pouij  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  { 
which  they  fuay  deftend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  coti- 
sistent  with  its  plan. 


Tb«*  volunir  of  HW- 

tofv  of  ^  thcoloM!  ot  lilt*  rtMgii 

Ilf  (jeuii(C  tliv  Third,  mid  which  cum* 
the  sciicn  ul  Stiidicji  in 
wiM  lx*  |>uhli«h«*d  in  n  lc«r  day«. 

Mr*.  (tiRham,  niithor  of  a  Jotmial  of 
a  Urtidi  ncr  in  India,  i«  piiiiting,  an 
.Account  of  a  Ri  ^idciicc  of  three  uu>ntli< 
in  the  Momitainoo-*  C'onntiy  •  ost  of 
Home,  with  engraving*  of  the  baiuiitii 
and  pcMMiitry. 

The  Kev.  T.  Jebb  i«  prepurinK  a  work 
on  .sacred  Literature;  < ompri*iiig;  a 
revew  of  the  piiin  ipl«i>  laid  down  in  the 
T*n'U'Ction»  and  iMiiah  of  Up.  l.x}wlli, 
and  an  application  of  tho^e  pnnciple*  (u 
the  ilinsiration  of  the  New  rrstainrnl. 

'Hie  lie*.  J.  Jonea,  of  Newehurch, 
near  Warrington,  i*  printing,  a  Couiti; 
of  Morning  and  Kwning  Lrayern,  for 
four  wiekt. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lcwi%  of  Maruate,  will 
root!  publiah  in  octa%o,  the  History  of 
the  Life  ami  .SufTeiinga  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 
John  U’lclif. 

Janies  Wilnon,  F.^q.  i*  printing,  in 
thite  ociaio  loluiiits,  a  Jmnnal  o|  'Ltio 
*iucc«»iie  Tiura  on  the  Conl.in'nt,  in 
the  yiars  Ibl6*l7-I8. 

Mr.  J.  Zweed,  of  Ihwking,  will  '*ooa 
pnhiish.  Fopniar  Obsri  \  atiuns  on  Ke> 
i  iiiicn  and  Diet;  with  rules  ami  regular 
tiiMis  in  legal d  to  health. 

Mr.  J.  W.  W.  F.nglish,  of  Wellinf- 
lM>roiigh,  has  in  tha  prrs^,  Meilical  aud 
.Surgical  Rmiarka;  inclndtng  an  itVec* 
taal  inctUod  of  runoiing  enhirgrineata 
from  the  throat,  coiiimonly  called 
Wins. 


.Mr.  K.  Howitt  is  piintiitf,  Selecii'MM 
fioin  Lt Iters  written  during  a  'I'oar 
thiongh  the  United  States,  in  1811, 
illiisiiaiive  of  the  native  Indians,  and  uf 
the  Kinigranta. 

(I'eorge  Colman  the  Younger  will  sooa 
publish  iu  a  quarto  volume,  PosthunKMS 
Letters,  addressed  to  Frainis  CuIiubq, 
and  Oeorge  Colman  the  Rider;  with 
a.oiotaiiona  and  remarks. 

Dr.  Thompson  is  printing  a  new  edi* 
lion  of  his  System  of  Chemistry  ;  and  it 
pipp.’iring  a  work  on  the  Practice  of 
Chemistry. 

Very  shortly  will  be  prihlisherl,  Fart 
X.  of  StepheiiN*  Creek  l'hci.iiun!»,  which 
will  ire  accoiirp.iiricd  with  a  reply  to  the 
critique  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Part 
1.  in  8 VO.  price  U.  ^rf  n  new  and  Ireautt* 
(ul  erlitiun  of  Shakespear's  Plays  :  the 
whole  will  be  completed  in  nine  parti, 
each  of  which  will  contniii  4  plays. 

Ill  a  few  days  will  he  published,  a 
new  and  elegant  edition  of  the  Holy 
War,  by  John  Bunyan.  Embellished 
with  eight  highly  finished  engravings, 
aiiii  explanatory  notes.  By  the  Rev. 
(fcorge  Biirder,  A.M. 

'Lo  he  published  early  in  August,  the 
School  Prayer-Book;  being  a  week’s 
cmirse  of  prayers  for  the  use  of  sebooil 
and  young  i>crsons,  together  with  a  few 
on  particular  occasions :  also,  the  col* 
bets  throughout  the  year,  with  a  short 
explanatory  catechisin  pietix(‘d  to  each; 
the  Church  Catechism  in  Faiglii>h  aud 
French;  and  some  select  psalms  aad 
hymn*. 
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Memtsirs  of  Granville  Sirarp,  Kaq. 
Cotnposerd  from  hts  own  MSS.  and  otbw 
authentic  DixuroenU  in  the  poaaessioo 
of  bia  family  and  of  the  African  Insti¬ 
tution.  By  Prince  Hoare.  With  Ob* 
servationa  on  Mr.  Shorp’s  Biblical  Cri* 


tii'isrot.  By  the  Lord  Bbhop  of  St 
Daxid’t.  4to. 

CLASSICAL  LITXtATVtl. 

Ricardi  Poraoni  Not*  in  Anstophaaas 
quibut  Plutum  Comeediaoi  partis 
cjusdciu  Reewoaione,  partim  4  Maaw* 


Lint  of  IForA*#  rece 

rmemiatam  rt  vwriit  l>frlioiiib<u 
in«ii«ctAfB  premi»it«  tt  Collaiionnnfi  Ap* 
proHicrni  ad’pH'it  l*etni«  Pauhi«  Dtibrc* , 

\  M.  Coilegii  SS.  Tiioiiaiit  Sf>ciua  Sfu. 

II.  K  b«»*rd*,  lafjK?  pap«  r,  31.  3*. 

Joannis  Seapiiliv  lirxionH'UiaBro  I.a* 
liuom  e  probat'ft  Auctoribiit  lociipia'a- 
tum,  <'um  Imlicibua  aurlU  et  rorrtM:tia. 
Item  Lrxiron  Ktymolopit'um  cum  The- 
■lAtibu*  inxc»tipatii  difiicilinrihua  rt 
an<>m»li!i.  rt  Jo.  Mriirkii  Gto«aarium 
Coatraclum.  Iiidioi  Oimco  invruntur 
•Itqnot  Vrrboruot  millia  e  Sootto, 
RMtr,  aliisqur.  AcerJunt  PrUciani 
IJb-  XV I II.  Para  posterior,  rt  Am- 
laon'us  riN  'O^oiivv  xiu  Ai'^rtiT  e 

Old.  .MS.  Krf.  Mumi  Rritanniri  rmrn> 
(tatuc  Cum  Opu«culi«  prammaiicit  ex 
fc.lit.  Valckcumrii.  Oxonii,  e  Typogra 
phrr)  Clarrndonian.  1820.  Pol.  3i.  13t.  6tl. 
in  thretf, 

intCATiox. 

\  Svatrm  of  Edurali<»n  for  the  Infaut 
Kill!  of  Rome,  and  other  French  PrinccA 
o(  the  blood  ;  drawn  up  hy  the  Imperial 
fountii  of  State,  with  the  approbation 
aud  under  the  personal  tupeiintendenre 
oi  the  Kmperor  Napule«m.  In  EngUah 
and  French.  With  a  Ix'autiful  portrait 
the  oon  of  Napoleon,  from  a  rrry  fine 
urifiual  miniature  by  Ualiey.  Svo.  8t. 

Karly  Education ;  or  the  Managr- 
mrnt  of  Children  considered  with  a 
Vii-w  to  their  future  Character.  By 
.Min  Appleton,  author  of  '*  Private  Ed« 
uraii'in.”  Svo.  lOt.  6d. 

iiitToav. 

.\n  K'say  c»n  the  Origin  and  Purity  of 
the  Primitive  Church  of  the  British  I*le», 
aim!  iti  IiMicpeudence  u|x>n  the  Church 
•«f  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales, 
n.I).  Rictor  of  Killesaiulra,  dec.  8vu. 
Ihs. 

An  IntrrKliicliun  to  Modern  History. 

In  continuation  of  an  liitrotliiction  to 
tlironology  and  Ancient  History.  By 
W.  Jillard  llort.  2  vuls.  ISino. 

Letters  from  Orrmnny  and  Holland, 
io  1813,  14,  containing  a  detailed  Ae- 
eount  of  the  Operations  r»f  the  British 
Army  iu  those  Couutri«‘S.  ci.  8vo.  7s. 

MBCHAXICH. 

An  Essay  on  tlie  Construction  of, 
M  heel  Carriages,  ns  th<*y  « ffi’Ct  both  the 
IC*ads  and  the  Horses  ;  with  Suggestions 
o-lating  to  the  Principles  on  which  the 
IViMs  o«ight  to  be  imposed,  and  %  few 
R**marlit  on  the  fortteitmu  of  Roads. 
8y  Jotaph  Stotts  Fry.  8vo.  &s. 


nthf  Vuhliihed. 

SfKDICIXB. 

Casfs  of  a  Seriaut  Morhtd  Afft«clion; 
princtpdly  incident  to  feinaief  after 
delivery,  alvrrtion,  die.  and  ariatng  from 
Uterine  HmtiHMrrhttgy,  undue  Venieaee.* 
tioii,  MrmKrhsgia, protracted  Lactation, 
Diarrhrei,  Aphthm,  Constipation,  Pey- 
hal»,  or  other  causes  of  exhaustion  and 
irritation.  By  Marshal  Hall,  .M.l). 
P.R.S.E,  die.  8ro.  4t.  tewed. 

An  Historic  Sketch  of  the  causes, 
progre«s,  extent,  and  mortality  of  the 
Contagious  Fever  Epidemic  in  Irelaed, 
during  the  years  18I7-18*19,  with  nu* 
niennis  tables  ;  and  an  appendix,  con* 
taining  various  documents,  illustrative 
of  Its  general  history,  and  of  the  aystem 
of  management  adopted  for  its  suppres* 
sion.  By  William  Harts.  M.B.  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  King’s  Hospital,  and  to  the 
Prisons  of  Dublin. 

MISCBI.LAaEOUS. 

'Pales  of  the  Heart,  By  Mrs,  Opie.  4 
voU.  r2ino.  )1.  8s. 

riie  Works  of  the  Rev.  'I’homas 
Zoiich,  D.  D.  F.L.S.  Hector  of  Set  aying* 
ham,  and  PrelH;nd.try  of  Diiiharui 
with  a  memoir  of  his  life.  By  the  IL^v. 
Francis  Wrangham,  M.%.  F*K.S.  anri 
Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archhisitop 
of  York.  3  Vols.  Svo,  II.  4s. 

Thu  Rector’s  Memorandum  Book  i 
heiniit  memoirs  of  a  family  in  the  north. 
13ino.  7s. 

The  Wliarbroke  Legend ;  a  tale  of 
the  dead.  By  the  author  of  Forman  i 
a  t.ile.  3  Vols.  T2rno.  I  4«. 

Tranvaotious  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Boiiihay.  Vol.  11.  With  engravings. 
4to.  31.  Ss. 

Lucian  of  Samosata,  from  the  Greek. 
With  the  comments  of  Wieland  aivl 
others.  By  William  'Fouke,  F.U.8.  2 
vuls,  4to.  51.  5s. 

Essays  and  Skciches  of  life  and 
Cliaracter.  By  a  gentleman  who  haa 
left  h'u  lodgings,  cr.  Svo. 

NATURAL  HIIIOSV. 

The  Natural  History  of  Ants.  By 
Mr.  P.  Huber,  Member  t»f  the  Physical 
and  Natural  History  H  icicty  of  Geneva, 
and  Corrcsi>otidiug  Member  of  tlie  Na. 
tural  History  Sortettea  of  Tarn  and 
Gnronne,  dec.  Traoalatud  from  the 
Frwneh,  with  additional  ncBea.  By  J.  R. 
.Fohnson,  M.D.  F.K.S.  F.U.S.  dec.  die. 
l?mo.  9  ».  * 
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ru»T«y. 

Amynttf,  a  Tale  of  the  Wooils  :  from 
the  Italian  ul  Torqaato  Tais<v  By 
Leigh  Hunt.  With  a  portrait  uf  Taeao, 
aiHl  Ate  w(XA]>cutt.  fcap.  Svo.  7s.  6J. 

TImj  Battle  of  Tewkesbury:  a  f*o«m. 
Written  on  a  riew  of  the  iiitrencliiiK'nis 
near  the  Town.  With  liintohcal  iii»U.‘s 
and  obser%ations.  By  Cecilia  Cooper.  3s. 

Aini-rica,  an  Lpi^lle  in  Veiso.  With 
othi  r  |>oems.  t  Jmu.  3s* 

Sacr*<l  la'i»ure;  or  ihmiiis  on 
lii;ious  Siiliiectii.  By  the  Hev.  riancix 
Moiliison,  A.M.  Vicar  of  R.ikru’ell, 
author  ul  the  rtieniL,  a  5cc.  fcap. 

Hvo.  i»s. 

Juii.1  Aipinula.  With  the  C'apti%'o  of 
SianilionI  anil  other  piM'ius.  Uy  .1.  11. 
Wincii,  antiiur  uf  .\uniaii  Hours.  ’I'Jinu. 
7s.  CmI, 

PO|.mCAI.  SCONOMY. 

.\  Viniileation  of  Mr.  Dwimi’s  IM.ui, 
in  n  ply  to  the  iniMonerpt  ioii.s  ot  a 
writer  in  No.  I.XIV*.  of  the  I'truiliurgh 
K  evil  w. 

THSOLOCY. 

Lectures  on  the  Holy  Bible,  illustra* 
tive  and  con  linn  at\»ry  of  its  character 
as  an  economy  of  reli^)nn.  By  the 
Krv.  Tito.  Gilbart,  Dublin.  Svo.  Bs. 

Wet'kiy  Prayers,  iinitutinx  that  rorin 
of  Worship  contained  in  the  Liturgy. 
Likewise,  F.vening  Prayers.  By  the 
author  <>f  the  Historical  Kpilouicof  the 
<  Bil  and  Neu' Testament,  is. 

Skiiches  of  Sermons  preached  to  ci>u- 
gn  gati«>iis  in  various  parts  of  the  uiiitnl 
kingdom,  and  on  the  r.uro|M‘:iii  eon- 
tinrnt  :  furnislit  d  by  their  ri  s|Hi'tive 
.luthois.  Vol.  1.  liiiio.  js. 


Taaviu  ASP  TOPoe.iAPHV. 

Travels  in  Sicily,  Oroece,  and  Albaais. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  i  Hujghes,  Kelkiv  of 
Kmamiel  College,  Camtsridge.  Blot, 
tratcil  by  numerous  due  engravings.  % 
vols.  4to.  31.  St. 

A  Survey  of  Staff  rnUhire ;  eontais. 
ing  the  antiquities  ot'  that  county,  gy 
Samimm  Rrdeswick,  Fjiq.  CnlUio^ 
with  MS.  copies,  and  with  additions  sad 
eirrrectKMiH  by  V^’yrley,  Chetwyod, 
Smyth,  Lytlleton,  Ruckeridiv, 
and  others;  illiistr.vtive  of  the  histary 
nn<l  antiquities  of  that  county.  Bv  thr 
Rev.  Thomas  Harwoorl,  B.D.  P.S.A, 

The  whole  impression  hss  bem 
limtt(‘4l  to  a  very  small  numlrer,  iIk 
greater  port  appn»priatid  to  the  sab. 
sorihers  8vo,  II.  I',  a  few  copis  on  large 
pa|H*r.  II.  I  Is.  f>  1. 

The  Journal  ol  a  Sliorl  Captivity  m 
Dihomy,  in  Afiica  ;  with  some  avconan 
of  the  iiiauners  and  eustoms  of  that 
nation.  By  John  M‘lA*od,  M.D.  aulbor 
of  the  Voyage  nnJ  Shipwreck  ftf  tbr 
.\leeste.  fcap.  Svo.  with  plates.  5s.  6d. 

Sketches  illustrative  of  the  Manmts 
and  Costumes  of  Italy,  Switverland,  lod 
France.  By  R.  Bridgens.  No.  I.  With 
five  colour«*d  plates,  and  desoripthe 
letter-preys,  royal  4to.  I  Os.  6d. 

V’oyage  to  South  Anterica,  perfonneii 
hy  order  of  the  American  GoverntiMat 
ill  the  years  1817-18,  in  the  frigatr 
Congress.  By  H.  M.  Brackenbridge, 
F.sq.  Secretary  to  the  Mission.  2  voli. 
Svo.  ll.  4s, 

A  Tour  through  a  port  of  the  Nether- 
Innrlii,  France,  and  Swit/.eilaud  in  18IT, 
With  rethn'tions  serious  and  lively.  By 
Thomas  Heger.  85. 


4*^  The  rille,  Index,  and  (amients  to  Vol.  XI 11.  arc  unavoidably  deferred 

till  the  next  Number. 


